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AN ESSAY 


ON 


POPULARITY. 


By a Mancuester Man. 


THE title of this article looks some- 
what unpromising. It may lead 
you, kind reader, to expect one of 
those sound, ponderous moral trea- 
tises which edified our grandfathers, 
and remind us of heavy dumpling 
without sweetmeats or suet; or it 
may call to your recollection a ser- 
mon on a special occasion preached 
from a University pulpit ; or it may 
lead you to say, ‘Here we have a 
rejected University Essay,only a few 
shades better than the one which 
carried off the prize.’ The truth is, 
we have to redeem our character as 
an essayist from a charge of levity 
and unfairness; and we have chosen 
an important social subject on which 
to display our casuistical powers. 
Some time ago we had the privilege 
of writing for Fraser ‘ An Essay on 
Humbug, —a commodity which is 
said to abound in our factories and 
warehouses, and to be at all times 
marketable in the Manchester Ex- 
change. Not long after Mr. Shuf- 
flebotham, to whom allusion had 
been. made, met us in the street, 
and declared that we were in our- 
selves the best illustration of the 
subject. Now Shufflebotham has a 
pleasant house in the country, and 
wines of rare vintages, and hand- 
some daughters who have received a 
enteel boarding-schooleducation :— 
enti, therefore, we wish to 
propitiate our friend by selecting a 
subject as far removed as possible 
from all personal considerations. 
Popularity ! who associates this ar- 
ticle with the metropolis of cotton? 
Does popularity hover round bom- 
bazines in the piece? Does it asso- 
ciate with co ollams? Can you 
extract it out of corduroys as the 
philosopher promised to extract 
moonshine out of melons? And if 


there is nothing in the title of our 
essay at which Shufflebotham can 
take offence, he cannot, we are con- 
fident, say, as in a former instance, 
that we are ourselves the best illus- 
tration of our subject. 

And yet there is a family likeness 
between popularity and humbug. 
There is a sort of moral affinity be- 
tween them. ‘Their colours often 
blend very pleasingly together, and 
melt into each other like the tints of 
the rainbow or the coruscations of 
the aurora borealis. Still they are 
not identical. Humbug is expres- 
sive of a more generic idea; it dif- 
fuses itself over a very large portion 
of rational creation; it is a sort of 
self-inoculator throughout human 
society. Popularity—alas! that we 
should have to write it—is often a 
species or a correlative of humbug : 
it is one of the pimples and erup- 
tions produced by the inoculating 
matter. What the great Stagyrite 
says of the relative sciences of rhe- 
toric and dialectics, is true of popu- 
larity and humbug—the one is a 
sort of offshoot of the other; they 
grow up side by side; dare cupBaiver 
tiv ‘Pyropixiy oiov mapadves te THs 
Atadextixijs eivat, 

But to begin with the beginning 
—to commence, after the dialectic 
fashion, with the definition— What 
is the nature of Popularity? Let 
it be laid down to be ‘a species 
of reputation.’ But reputations are 
of various kinds: some are last- 
ing, while others are short-lived; 
some are based on a solid founda- 
tion, while others have none what- 
ever. How is it with Popularity P 
Can it be styled a reputation that 
springs out of a real cause, and will 
endure? This must be regarded as 
fame. Would any one speak of the 
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late Duke of Wellington as popular P 
Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, 
are famous; but it would be a piece 
of humour to designate them as 
popular. Would the term be ap- 
plicable to any of our great dis- 
coverers, like Newton; or any of our 
great inventors, like Watt? On the 
other hand, we seek for popularity 
among reputations of a different 
kind. Who were more loudly 
cheered than Father Gavazzi and 
Dr. Achilli? For whom were more 
hearty plaudits raised than for Gri- 
maldi, tragedian Brooke, and Pablo 
Fanque? Barnum and Tom Thumb 
were celebrated characters in their 
day. Who have starred it more 
triumphantly than Charles Kean 
and Jullien? Have not Tom 
Spring, James Ward, Dutch Sam, 
and the Tipton Slasher been the 
admired of all admirers? Has not 
Sam Rogers, the horse-jockey, at- 
tained to greater distinction than 
his namesake the poet? But in 
cases like these, observe, the repu- 
tation rests only on a very insecure 
foundation, and is of the most 
transient character. The orator 
may prove a frothy fool or a filthy 
knave; .the fiddler’s fingers may 
lose their cunning, or his catgut may 
be greased for the occasion; the 
singer may catch a chronic hoarse- 
ness, and the dancer may be stricken 
in the sinews of her calves; the 
prize-fighter may be laid up with 
rheumatics, or his small modicum of 
brains may be knocked out; the 
horse-jockey may strain his Sartorian 
muscle, or break his neck :—then 
the reputation of such characters 
vanishes quietly, like smoke before 
a puff of wind; tenues evanescit in 
auras. Here, then, we arrive at the 
roworns, or differentia of popularity. 
It may be defined as ‘a reputation 
that springeth out of nothimg sub- 
stantial, and is in itself unreal and 
evanescent.’ Such seem to have 
been the sentiments of Lord Bacon. 
‘ The best temper of minds,’ he says, 
‘desireth good name and true 
honour ; the lighter, popularity and 
applause ; the more depraved, sub- 
jection and tyranny.’ And when 
Horace uses the expression ‘ popu- 
laris aura,’ he gives us epigramma- 
tically his opinion of popularity and 
popular characteristics. 

Such is the metaphysical idea 
or logical definition of popularity. 
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But metaphysicians are at a discount 
in these utilitarian times. The ma- 
terial sciences are in the ascendant, 
as beseemeth our gross and carnal 
age. What care we about Locke 
and Berkeley, and such-like refiners 
upon nothing? Your Herapaths 
and Taylors and Brandes are the 
men of the situation. They can tell 
you what to eat, what to drink, and 
what to avoid; they can compound 
chemical ingredients for your dyeing, 
your calico-printing, and the various 
purposes of trade ; they can summon 
as witnesses into a court of justice 
poisons that have lain twelve months 
in a dead man’s stomach, and con- 
front the murderer with the iden- 
tical arsenic that he employed, after 
it has undergone all manner of 
modifications in the human system. 
Talk of raising the devil!—talk of 
alchemy !—talk of the philosopher’s 
stone! These ancient dreams are 
beaten hollow by the actual achieve- 
ments of our modern chemical 
professors. Now, if the physical 
sciences be so much in vogue, it is 
needful for us to bring the nature of 
popularity to some material test. 
This is a kind of definition unknown 
to logicians and philosophers; but 
in these days of chemical analysis 
we see no reason why moral charac- 
teristies should not be made to pass 
through the same ordeal of flame 
and fluid as corporeal substances. 
What, then, is popularity com- 
pounded of? After experiments 
carefully carried out, we should lay 
it down that out of ten parts, there 
are five of coarseness, three of self- 
coneeit, two and a-half of cunning, 
and the fraction of ordinary intellect. 
Do not expect, whoever you are, to 
attain any eminence in the popular 
line, unless you determine to crush 
within you all remains of refinement, 
modesty, and taste ; you must boldly 
close with every extravagance, and 
though it may cause you a few 
twinges of conscience at first, those 
silly qualms will soon be lulled to 
sleep in the pursuit of your lofty 
objeets. Such seem to be the sen- 
timents of my Lord Carlisle, who, 
amidst political turmoils, has ever 
maintained the refined and graceful 
spirit of the gentleman. ‘ Suceess,’ 
he says, ‘after all, in nearly every 
walk of life, from the aspiring states- 
man to the ambitious parish beadle, 
unless very carefully watched, very 
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anxiously chastened, is apt to be 
made up of very coarse, obtrusive, 
vulgar ingredients."* Have any of 
our readers a desire to run the race 
of popularity, and to become ‘the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes?’ 
We hereby stake our credit that in 
six lessons, of one guinea each, we 
will so perfect them in the art, that 
they have only to go in and win. 

But may we not get a fresh insight 
into the kaleidoscope of popularity 
by viewing it philologically > This 
was a common mode of turning an 
idea inside out among the Academi- 
cians. We donot mean the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, but the 
Aristotelians. It is the custom now- 
a-days to sneer at the Stagyrite. If 
you venture to say a word in his 
favour, some booby straightway 
throws Bacon and his inductive 
system of philosophizing at your 
head. It seems singular to us that 
no friend of the ancient Greek has 
ever attempted to expose the inac- 
curacy of much that is said in dis- 
paragement of his mode of reasoning. 
Is there so mueh opposition, after all, 
between the Aristotelicand Baconian 
systems, keeping in mind the nature 
of their subjects? We are not 
speaking of Aristotle as dead and 
galvanized by the schoolmen of the 
middle ages, and made to grin for 
their amusement. This is not the 
man as he lived and taught, though 
this is the only view that many have 
of him in these times. We have no 
wish, to disparage the mighty mind 
of Lord Bacon; but we do not 
hesitate to express our belief that he 
who sat beneath the shadow of the 
Academic groves, was a greater phi- 
losopher than he who sat on the 
English woolsack. 

But avast,—what is the meaning 
of popularity, philologically con- 
sidered? The Greek word for it 
would be dnuaywyia, answering to 
our ‘demagoguism.’ The Latin 
popularitas has sometimes a similar 
signification. But how eajole that 
many-headed monster, the people ? 
This may be done m various ways, as 
history, ancient and modern, testifies. 
Our old friend Aristophanes makes 
known numerous pleasant devices 
whereby the dnuaywyot were accus- 
tomed to humbug the Athenian 
Demus; nor are those sportive prac- 
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tices altogether abandoned in the 
more refined society of our own 
times. Still, the most effectual in- 
strument of the demagogue has 
been, and ever will be, that little 
lively member, the tongue. The 
hill on which Popularity’s proud 
temple shines afar, can scarcely be 
ascended but by the aid of winged 
words—érea mrepdevra; just as the 
daring but unpractised swimmer is 
buoyed up by wind-bags, or Mr. 
Green by the gaseous inflation 
ascends in his balloon over the low 
things of earth. Let us endeavour 
to illustrate this point. 

In the popularity that is to be 
acquired by words and professions, 
you have a fair chance of accumu- 
lating capital, if you adopt the 
political line. Your first object, of 
course, must be to flatter and cajole 
the people, and to persuade them 
that you would die in their behalf 
at a moment’s notice. Some great 
orators have withstood the impulses 
of their fellow-citizens; but, as a 
necessary consequence, they have 
not found favour. It would almost 
involve a contradiction in terms to 
suppose a man combining the cha- 
racteristics of popularity and can- 
dour. Then, again, popularity— 
that is, the genuine article—ean 
only be acquired by a face-to-face 
communication with the multitude. 
Long speeches are delivered in the 
House of Commons; but the mem- 
bers are too far removed from their 
constituents to consult very nicely 
their tastes. It is only in the pro- 
spect of an immediate parliamentary 
dissolution that any of our repre- 
sentatives care to manufacture ora- 
tions ad captandum vulgus. Then, 
occasionally, a legislator manipulates 
and manceuvres ‘a cry. Affairs 
begin to look gloomy with him; he 
has soon to appear before his con- 
stituents; he has not attempted 
anything to which he can point for 
applause. What is to be done? 
A bright idea seintillates through 
his brain. He determines to inflict 
a motion on the House, if only he 
can get forty members together. 
But what is to be the ery? Ifa 
Tory, he hoists the signal of ‘ The 
Church in Danger,’ or ‘ Down with 
Maynooth ;’ if a Liberal, he hangs 
out the banner of ‘ Parliamentary 
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Reform,’ or the ‘Big Loaf.’ By 
talking a vast amount of fustian, 
Mr. Snuffleton Huggins may gain 
some cheers when he returns to the 
borough of Swallowsope. But, after 
all, it is only a hybrid species of 
popularity that a man obtains by 
uttering bosh to his constituents 
through the walls of the House of 
Commons: it is like speaking 
through wet blankets. 

There are, or were, two political 
sections for which we always enter- 
tained a sincere respect: that of the 
High Tory, who disdained the name 
of Conservatism; and that of the 
old English Radical ; both of which 
had the elements of popularity in 
them, and both of which are eva- 
nescing, or merging into each other 
like dissolving views, in these days 
of moderation and fusion. The 
High Tory hated everything like 
change; the old Radical hated 
everything as it was. Colonel Sib- 
thorp was the last representative of 
the former class; and we hardly 
think that the latter is represented 
in the House of Commons at all. 
We know that there are some as- 
piring young men there who call 
themselves Radicals, but it seems 
to be in joke. Does Radicalism 
walk in satin waistcoats and scented 
gloves? Does Radicalism figure in 
purple and fine linen? Does Radi- 
calism smell of Cologne-water and 
Macassar oil? Does Radicalism 
patronize Stulz, and luxuriate in 
the boots of Hoby? Does Radi- 
calism enclose itself in cambrics and 
corsets? Why, the puppies talk 
Radicalism, we presume, as an ex- 
cellent jest. They go away from 
‘the House’ to their ball, and tell 
Lady Arabella in a lisp how they 
have advocated the cause of the 
‘ great unwashed.’ Out upon them! 
We have no patience with this 
finical, dandified, hypocritical Radi- 
calism. Give me the unadulterated 
commodity: give me the Radicalism 
of the fustian jacket and hob-nailed 
shoes. How can a man advocate 
the rights of a Rochdale ‘ Jack o’ 
Bill's’ to become a Member of Par- 
liament in the accents of an affected, 
lisping schoolgirl? We despise this 
: ciemamuen® imitation of the real 
character. For shame, ye paltr 
loons! Off with that womanis 
frippery, and mount a navvy’s coat 
and a wide-awake. 
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Thou wear a satin vest! Doff it for 
shame, 

And hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
limbs. 

If the genuine old English Radi- 
eal is to be found at all, it is in 
some of those towns in the northern 
counties that smell of oat-cake, 
cotton, flax, worsted, and train-oil. 
Probably fair specimens might yet 
be discovered in Manchester, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Rochdale, Oldham, 
Bolton, Blackburn, and Bradford. 
If the old High Tory exists in 
creation, he is dreaming and vege- 
tating among his bullocks and 
turnips somewhere in the south of 
England. Why don’t our natu- 
ralists catch a specimen of each 
class, and stuff it, and deposit it in 
the Crystal Palace or British Mu- 
seum for the enlightenment of pos- 
terity ? These types of an extinct 
class, methinks, would convey a far 
better lesson than your ichthyosauri 
and megatheriums, and other bygone 
species of animals with long names, 
about which your men of science 
deliver lectures of proportionate 
prosiness and length. 

Of the two characters, the Radical 
was certainly the more popular. 
The old Tory was always crying 
out like the sluggard, for ‘a little 
more sleep and a little more slum- 
ber ;’ while the Radical was always 
in motion—inventing schemes for 
the regeneration of the human race 
—bustling and earnest. Your Tory 
was a dull, stupid blockhead, by 
comparison, who cared less for ap- 
lause than for his dinner. Your 

tadical was a cunning rogue; he 
was up toa trick or two in the way of 
popularity-hunting, which his oppo- 
nent had not the inventiveness to 
strike out. He had been brought 
up under some crafty Old Fagin, 
who had instructed him carefully in 
the nimble-fingered trade of legerde- 
main. While John Bull—suppose, 
in the shape of some good-natured 
Mr. Brownlow—is gaping and 
staring about him, Radicalism, in the 
a of the Artful Dodger, whips 

is purse out of his pocket and dis- 
appears. ‘ Hollo!’ cries Mr. Brown- 
low, turning round in alarm and in- 
dignation. ‘ There he is!’ pointing 
to some Tory Oliver Twist. ‘Stop 
thief!’ is the cry, as Oliver takes 
to his heels, and a general scurry 
ensues. Out rushes the Radical 
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Dodger from the entry, and joins 
vociferously in the pursuit. Hose 
Oliver is caught, and led away to 
the Bow-street station, amid thumps, 
and kicks, and abuse; while the 
Artful is haranguing the crowd, and 
calling heaven and earth to witness 
that he has cleared the streets of a 
knave, and is the only friend in the 
world upon whom the people can 
rely. 

If we had to define a true Radical, 
it would be as ‘ an animal that ever- 
lastingly grumbles.’ Ever-grum- 
bling is that which distinguishes him 
from the rest of creation. All other 
animate beings evince emotions of 
satisfaction, in a greater or less 
degree, at some time or other. The 
mighty leviathans of the deep waters 
have occasionally their surly fits ; 
there are seasons when you would 
respectfully decline their acquain- 
tance ; but at other times they have 
their jolly romps and morris pas- 
times on their boundless _play- 
grounds. Would you desire a plea- 
santer.sight than the huge whale, as 
he spouts his foam, and smacks his 
tail, and lies lazily recumbent on 
his elastic couch, ‘ floating many 
a rood’? Again, the crocodile 
dozing in the sun? ‘The rascal is 
as happy as a prince ; he is dream- 
ing of his last good dinner; he knows 
nothing of nightmares, though his 
first course consisted of an Indian 
damsel, bustle and bangles and all. 
Neither are the forest monsters 
always growling: they have their 
larks and wakes in due season; 
dulce est desipere in loco is their 
maxim. What alderman ever licked 
his lips with more unction than the 
boa constrictor after comfortably 
stowing away a fat buffalo? He 
is then at peace with all the world. 
He has freely forgiven the beast 
for any resistance it had offered. 
The hyena has his grin of satis- 
faction as well as of discontent. The 
elephant is a noble fellow; that 
merry twinkle of his small eye pro- 
nounces him to be a creature formed 
for a social party ; he is a lover of 
his species—a philelephantiast. It 
is the same throughout: go through 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, and you 
will not find a single animate being 
which does not sometimes feel cha- 
ritably disposed towards its kind. 
Now, the essential characteristic of 
the Radical is dissatisfaction with 
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everything, with everybody, and on 
every occasion. He knows no rest, 
and allows no rest to those around 
him. He walks in a declamation 
fit, and sits down, as it were, on the 
five points. He leaves a starving 
family, and harangues about uni- 
versal lenty; he beats his wife, 
and talks about universal emancipa- 
tion. He loves grumbling for its 
own sake. It suits his constitution ; 
it relieves his secretions, mental 
and physical. And herein he is 
entitled to our respect. He is 
always consistent ; you know where 
to have him. He has a universal 
yanacea in Parliamentary Reform. 
If taxes press heavily, or his tooth 
twinges, reform is the sovereign 
remedy; if kingdoms fall out, or 
the corn on his big toe shoots, 
reform is the only specific. He has 
a vivid sense of even-handed justice : 
he would sponge the debts of the 
nation, and he mostly sponges his 
own. 

Probably the most perfect in- 
stances of the popular man might be 
selected from this class of aspirants. 
There have been ancient Cleons, 
and there are modern Cleons, and 
there will be future Cleons to the 
end of time. Can we imagine a 
human being much higher on the 
ladder of popularity than Henry 
Hunt—the high priest of Radical 
reform, the Dagon of a million un- 
satisfied Philistines—ashe harangued 
his multitudes on the plains of 
Peterloo? Perhaps, however, he 
ascended an additional step as he 
took the shine out of the morning 
star of the house of Derby, at 
Preston, some five-and-twenty years 
ago. And yet we fear that Orator 
Hunt, if we lay aside his coarseness 
and vanity, was but a very common- 
place patriot, after all. So thinks 
Radical Bamford, at any rate, who, 
in the zenith of the orator’s glory, 
was at once his idolator and dupe. 
Indeed, the popular man, as we have 
shown, must always have a strong 
admixture of coarseness and selfish- 
ness in his composition ; and not the 
least, we fear, is this the case with 
the popular Radical. We must 
speak the truth, even of those we 
respect. ‘My dear sir,’ was the 
address of some well-disposed per- 
sons to an aged man who had accu- 
mulated wealth to no useful pur- 
pose ; ‘ My dear sir, do something, 
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we beg of you, for posterity.’ 
‘ Posterity !’ was his exclamation,— 
‘posterity be hanged. What has 
posterity ever done for me, I should 
like to know?’ Now we would lay 
a ruinea to a shilling—a five-pound 
note to a China orange—that that 
man had spouted Radicalism in an 
ale-house, refused church-rates, de- 
nounced tithes, insulted the clergy- 
man, brawled in a Board of Guar- 
dians, swaggered among Common 
Councilmen, catechized a candidate 
at the hustings, and been on the 
whole a popular man. 
Circumscribing ourrange of vision, 
we discover how word- begotten 
popularity may thrive within the 
arena of a borough Council Chamber. 
Mr. Ephraim Rasherham is a pro- 
vision-dealer, and his shop is cele- 
brated for Kendal butter and Melton 
Mowbray pork-pies. Hiswifeattends 
chiefly to the business department 
in life, and he to the oratorical; and 
both departments are well managed. 
His friends say that he ought to 
have been a Member of Parliament, 
and that he would have astonished 
the House—in which latter assertion 
some of his opponents agree. He has 
always been a chairman of a district 
committee at the borough election, 
and has gathered fresh laurels on 
each occasion. At public meetings 
he has occasionally gained a hearing, 
and fulmined over the assembled 
crowd. And now he has attained to 
the dignity of a town councillor, 
after a contest of unprecedented 
severity, and a profuse expenditure 
of oratory and porter, of magnificent 
promises and noggins of rum. We 
are not quite sure whether he is a 
Liberal or a Conservative in politics ; 
he says he is independent of all 
party, and has but one object, the 
welfare of the people in general ; he 
professes even an indifference 
To popularity, or stars, or strings, 
The mob’s applauses or the gifts of kings. 
And yet he is generally found on the 
most oratorical side of a question ; 
he sees at a glance which phase of 
the argument best admits of rounded 
eriods and sesquipedalia verba, and 
e regulates his course accordingly. 
How he overflows with eloquence on 
the bursting of a water-pipe! How 
oratorically he fumes at an escape of 
gas! But his greatest achievement 
hitherto was on a late occasion when 
he proposed a resolution in council, 
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that, if baby perambulators were 
allowed on the parapet, it was but 
justice to the poor that hand coal- 
wagons should be also. He com- 
menced, as popular orators usually 
do, with many asseverations of his 
own disinterestedness and love of 
fair dealing, and referred to many 
confirmations of this assertion in 
the records of his past life. He re- 
lated with much grief of heart that 
a policeman had, before his eyes, 
permitted two well-dressed nurse- 
maids to pass along the parapet each 
with a perambulator, and that imme- 
diately after he had threatened to 
take a poor girl to the lock-up who 
was dragging in a hand-cart a little 
sister in place of coals. Here several 
common councillors went out to a 
neighbouring tavern to take a pipe 
and a pint of beer, knowing that 
they would be in time to vote on 
their return. Ephraim then, follow- 
ing the approved fashion of orators, 
rushed into the ocean of statistics, 
and, like the leviathan, took his 
pastime therein for a considerable 
space of time. He proved that a 
poor man’s baby and a rich man’s 
baby are physically equal; he ex- 
amined the question ethnologically, 
and showed that since the creation 
there has been a unity of structure 
in the human species. He then rose 
to the higher considerations of moral, 
intellectual, and legal equality; he 
threw in a flourish—a sort of pur- 
pureum pannum — about infants 
born under the gilded dome of the 
palace, and those which first saw the 
light under the thatched roof of the 
cottage; and he closed his speech 
with a perorationon the magnificenee 
of even-handed justice, sitting down 
amidst vociferous applause, not the 
least from his friends who had just 
returned from the tavern powerfully 
refreshed with beer. Epbraim is 
largely reported in the Saturday’s 
Independent; he is the subject 
of much commendation—volutans 
vivus per ora virim; his shop is 
patronized by his admirers; his 
business flourishes ; and altogether 
he is far the most popular person in 
the borough, not even excepting the 
Radical member, who has acquired 
a fair amount of character by pro- 
mising everything and performing 
nothing. 

But here the expression ‘ popular 
preacher’ suggests itself. Sooth to 
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say, we do not much love the term— 
the idea gathers round it many 
ludicrous and some unpleasing 
images. Of popular preachers there 
are many species. Some choose the 
sentimental, cambric handkerchief 
line, and quote much poetry, or 
rather the same poetry often, about 
‘infants clinging to their mothers’ 
breasts.” We are acquainted with 
one good-looking fellow, with his 
curly hair parted in front of his 
forehead, who made his fortune out 
of a single verse from the writings 
of Mrs. Barbauld. He made his 
fortune in every sense, for he laid 
up an abundant stock of popularity, 
and he married a rich wife. We 
have known some get on remarkably 
well in the high Calvinistie line, 
rising in estimation the more fiercely 
they scattered damnation around 
them. In the race of popularity 
we would almost back that ugly 
black-muzzled tyke, with his grisly 
hair stroked over his forehead, and 
the pupils of his eyes lost under 
their lids, and with a general phy- 
siognomy suggestive of the Old 
Bailey, against your sleek-faced, 
Macassar-oiled, kid-gloved sprig, 
who mixes up religion and love 
ditties. In the favours of the fair 
sex, the handsome youth has but a 
few minutes’ start of his dear ugly 
brother. Your Puseyite preacher 
has a select species of popularity. 
He wraps himself in mysticisms 
and cultivates abstractions; and he 
is popular with those who profess to 
be wiser than their fellows, and to 
be able to understand him. ‘The 
young ladies, too, have a fondness 
for his scenic exhibitions, and cast 
peas glances even through 
nis double-breasted silken waist- 
coat. In that popularity, however, 
which springs out of words he never 
attains much emimence. He is a 
believer in the Horatian precept, 
Signius irritant animos demissa per 
aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, 
et que 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator.* 

These are several species of the 
popular preacher. View him, how- 
ever, generically ; take a glance at 
him in his abstractions. He must 
be a man of extreme opinions on 
some point, and he must have a dash 


* Ars. Poet. 180. 
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of coarseness in his mode of making 
them known. Popularity and refine- 
ment of expression are neutralistic. 
We recollect an aged clergyman 
who was accustomed to give this 
advice to his young friends in the 
ministry :—‘ Always remember,’ he 
used to say, ‘that there are some 
persons of sound sense in every 
congregation: preach to them.’ If 
you wish to be popular, adopt the 
converse of this advice. ‘ Forget 
that any members of your congrega- 
tion are men of good taste: preach 
to the vulgar.’ Take up an anti- 
something theory, and go at it like 
a Stentor. No matter whether you 
thunder in church, chapel, or con- 
venticle, you must keep in view the 
necessity of combativeness. Your 
strong point may be anti-Popery, 
or anti- Protestantism, or anti- 
Puseyism, or anti-Dissent, or anti- 
church-corruptions, or anti-tobacco- 
pipes-and-cigars, or anti-alcoholie- 
drinks: any will do for the nonce. 
Speak with a loud voice, and thump 
with a heavy hand. ‘Split the ears 
of the groundlings’ without mercy. 
The big drum is always the most 
popular instrument in the band. 
Then if the pulpit begins to fail, 
take to the platform, as the high- 
wayman of old took to the road, and 
at the point of the blunderbuss de- 
mand the applause of the crowd. 
The platform allows greater latitude 
of expression than the pulpit, with- 
out the liability to ecclesiastical 
censure, and more absurd assertions 
without the probability of their 
being examined, and a more deter- 
mined stamping of the foot without 
the fear of sinking through the 
boards, and more violent gestieula- 
tions without the danger of grimacing 
delicate females into fits. It was 
said by the cynic Heraclitus that he 
valued the opinion of one man of 
common sense more than that of 
multitudes beyond number besides. 
Ele tude dvOpwrog Tpropupiot, oi 0 ava- 
piPpoe 

Odbdsic. 

A very childish sentiment—if, that 
is, you wish to be popular—as 
foolish as that of the Athenian 
orator who, when loudly cheered, 
asked a bystander what puerile 
opinion he had expressed. The 
conceited fellow deserved to be 
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ostracised. As for you, enunciate 
clap-traps with a confident air, and 
elicit applause, the more the better. 
See that your name is plentifully 
placarded in large and flaming let- 
ters upon every dead wall and conspi- 
cuous gable-end. Popularity, plat- 
forms, and placards are not only 
alliterative, but allied. Your Irish- 
man is generally a handy boy at 
this practice. He is pugnacious by 
nature, not with any bad intent, but 
simply for the fun of the thing. As 
was said of the winged minister of 
Jove’s thunder, his mercurial tem- 
ape and native vigour urge 
im into battles. 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis atque pugne.* 

His perfervidum ingenium impels 
him into conflicts, no matter whether 
with the shelalagh or the tongue. 
Like Tony Lumpkin, he ‘loves a 
row:’ neither is he hampered with 
silly sensibilities. He has the two 
requisites for popularity given by 
Archbishop Whately—fiuency and 
panuishondedness. 

A sort of man (says the Archbishop), 
that is not only much talked of, but 
commonly admired, is a man who, along 
with a considerable degree of clearness 
and plausible fluency, is what is called 
puzzleheaded :—destitute of sound, clear, 
cautious judgment. This puzzleheaded- 
ness conduces much to a very sudden 
and rapid rise to a short-lived celebrity. + 


It is true that there are those who 
have a claim to popularity on other 
than vivd voce pretensions. We 
might enumerate the novelist, whose 
popularity lies in his grand descrip- 
tions and melodramatic situations ; 
and the dancer, whose popularity lies 
in her muscular elasticity ; and the 
singer, whose popularity lies in her 
windpipe ; and the actress, whose 
popularity lies in her appropriate 
contortions and becoming grimaces ; 
and a score of other classes whose 
popularity has its origin in certain 
peculiar characteristics. Let thus 
much, however, suffice in explana- 
tion of the nature—the ri éorw—of 
popularity. Following the approved 
method of the ancient philosophers, 
we proceed now to investigate this 
problem—How far is popularity a 
thing to be desired ? 
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That popularity is agreeable no 
one can deny: at least, should any 
one be rash enough to do so, regard 
him as a person unworthy of credit. 
It is classed by Aristotle among the 
‘things pleasant.’ Kai rd davpafer Oat 
dv 80’ abrd rd rysaoba.t Even that 
old rascal who lived in a tub and 
pretended to despise such vanities, 
only showed his oom of them after 
his own fashion. 

Man, and no less woman, may be 
defined to be avain animal. Vanity 
is a universal characteristic. It has 
ever been a theory of ours that all 
men are equally vain, and that the 
apparent difference among them con- 
sists simply in the faculty of conceal- 
ing the weakness. Here we see a 
giddy jackanapes strutting up and 
down, like a peacock as it stretches its 
neck and spreads its tail in the sun, 
and courting the flattery of every 
simpleton who comes across his 
path: here we meet with a surly 
mastiff of a fellow, who would snap 
off your nose, or pretend to do so, 
if you offered him a compliment. 
And after all, we have a suspicion 
that the one specimen of human 
nature has as much conceit in it as 
the other. The preacher harangues 
against vanity, while his jewelled 
fingers glitter forth the sad truth 
that it is his own failing. The 
moralist gravely lectures us against 
the love of popularity, while every 
paragraph betrays his own. Dr. 
Parr, as he smoked his pipe of de- 
fiance against all conventionalities 
in the presence of George the Third, 
evinced his own personal autocracy 
and petty self-conceit. Neither is 
it little men only who exhibit their 
vanity. Read the autobiographies 
of our eminent men. What are 
they but melancholy confessions of 
this weakness? Aristotle is sup- 

osed to have been a puppy; Alci- 

iades was a coxcomb; Cicero was 
an egotist; the Admirable Crichton 
was a swaggerer ; Southey inflated 
himself with his ownself-importance, 
as naturally as the crib-biting horse 
fills itself with wind. On the whole, 
therefore, it may be laid down, that 
all men in their secret hearts are 
equally vain, or nearly so, but that 
all men are not equally discreet. 


* Hor. b. iv. 4—11. 
+ Annotations to Bacon’s Essay Of Honour and Reputation. 


t Arist. Rhet. i. 11. § 18. 
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Listen to that fellow whose tongue 
tinkles eternally, like the bell of a 
commercial room; at every fresh 
jingle he is proclaiming his private 
opinion of himself, while that quiet 
sarcastic-looking man opposite to 
hin. has no intention whatever that 
others should examine his private 
thoughts, as if he were a lantern, 
though the candle of self-importance 
may be burning more brightly in 
him than in his neighbour. Our 
susceptibility to flattery is a mark 
of our innate vanity. Is there any 
man living insensible to the per- 
fumed incense? ‘Flattering unc- 
tion’ may be amore poetical ex- 
pression than ‘ soft oes but the 
name matters little ; if the emollient 
be laid on with reasonable tact, it 
cannot fail to give pleasure. ‘ Flat- 
tery pleases very generally,’ said 
Dr. Johnson. ‘In the first place 
the flatterer may think what he says 
to be true; but in the second place, 
whether he thinks so or not, he 
certainly thinks those whom he 
flatters of consequence enough to 
be flattered.’* 

If we regard this intuitive love 
of popularity in its final cause, we 
shall see that it is not implanted 
without a wise purpose. The stoical 
nil admirarit system of morals was 
essentially a vile one. It was no- 
thing less than an effort to reduce 
human beings, made up of flesh and 
blood and mind, into stocks and 
stones, or at best into vegetables. 
It strove after the extinction of 
every feeling that could incite men 
to a course of honourable ambition. 
We do not think much, indeed, of 
that love of popularity which feeds 
solely on ‘the most sweet voices’ 
of a mob; we are now supposing a 
species in which there is a mixture 
of seme purer ingredient. Such a 
love of popularity may often lead 
us wrong; but without it we could 
rarely go right. It has its uses as 
well as its abuses. Many mighty 
deeds have originated in this feeling ; 
and when an adventurous gentle- 
man has ‘plucked bright honour 
from the pale-faced moon,’ he may 
employ this acquisition for the good 
of his fellow-creatures. The popular 
preacher, the popular statesman, the 
popular writer, the popular common 
councillor—each has obtained that 


* Boswell’s Life. 
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moral leverage which the ancient 
mathematician desired physically— 
the rév ora—and may lift, if not the 
world, some portion of it, out of the 
slough of ignorance, or error, or evil. 

And have we not an illustration 
of our subject brought to our very 
door at the time we write? Man- 
chester is at this moment ‘ drunk 
with enthusiasm’—as it is sometimes 
said of popular toasts. Lord and 
Lady Seleaseten are to-day leaving 
the metropolis of cotton, carrying 
away with them the good wishes of 
the citizens, and, we trust, pleasant 
memories of theirown. We would 
wager a trifle that my Lord and 
Lady have had more hand-shaking 
to do this last week than in any 
twelve months of their life; but we 
understand they went through it 
with an affability and courtesy which 
won the hearts of our people. 

It is not every man in Tuned Pal- 
merston’s station, and at his age, 
who would come down to Man- 
chester as a recreation. Many a 
younger person would think it no 
trifle to pass through the inevitable 
process of sight-seeing, speech- 
making, hand-shaking, banqueting, 
that awaits an eminent visitor. We 
are informed that his Lordship was 
at home, and spoke effectively in 
answer to addresses from town 
councils and commercial associa- 
tions; and if he did not quite 
answer expectation in his secoch to 
the members of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, it must be remembered that 
he appeared before them on the 
evening of a long and to him weari- 
some day. Neither was his Lord- 
ship aware, probably, of the kind of 
men whom he would have to address. 
Many of them, young warehouse- 
men and mechanics of the higher 
class, are very shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and have attained to a fair 
literary proficiency. The faculty of 
extemporaneous speaking, too, is 
rated among them at a high value— 
higher than it deserves ; and is cul- 
tivated to some extent in their 
Mutual Improvement Societies and 
Literary Institutions. They are, on 
the whole, a somewhat critical class. 

Why, let us ask, do great people 
come down to Manchester ill- 
dressed? Is it that they may be 
consistent with the place? It is 


+ Hor. Bpis. i. 6—r. 
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true that, as a whole, we are not a 
well-dressed class here: nay, we 
have seen a man worth a million 
swathed in clothes which might 
have-been the sweepings of a pawn- 
shop. But that is no reason why 
gentlemen who are ordinarily wll 
dressed should, on entering our 
city, assume an old coat and a 
shocking bad hat. The Queen rode 
through our streets in a black stuff 
gown; and Lord Palmerston, we 
were told, walked through the Ex- 
hibition of the Mechanics’ Institute 
in a hat of many indentations, and 
a costume of a Jewish aspect. Why 
should his Lordship, the beau ideal 
of fashion, show himself among 
us in a rusty coat of invisible 
green 

Lord Palmerston is a good in- 
stance of the better style of popular 
man. He is not a favourite beyond 
all reason, but he is nevertheless a 

eneral favourite of the nation. He 


oes not seem to have sought the 
good opinion of the people by any of 
those mean and slavish tricks which 
your intensely popular man em- 


a 


He has not, certainly, been 
without his errors and weaknesses ; 
but he is no ordinary man who for 
half a century can fill responsible 
offices in the Government of our 
country, ever moving onwards, and 
standing at an advanced age higher 
in position and popular estimation 
than he has ever been before. The 
secret of his success probably lies 
in his undaunted spirit. An Eng- 
lishman always likes to see an 
exhibition of ‘ pluck ;’ and this is a 
quality which Lord Palmerston has 
ever manifested, and not the least 
during the last few years. 

But to return. This love of 
popularity, too, forms a sort 
of connecting link between the 
present and the future. It is very 
true that the celebrity of most men 
dies before them; but they do not 
themselves think that it will. How 
many thousand deluded mortals 
have appealed to the wisdom and 
justice of posterity, and been for- 
gotten! ‘I protest! I appeal!’ 
said Henry Hunt to the late Lord 
Ellenborough, after an adverse de- 
cision. ‘ Very well, Mr. Hunt,’ was 
the reply ; ‘ protest, appeal, and go 
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about your business.’ ‘So Time, 
that great Lord Chief-Justice, deals 
with the multitude. It bids them 
protest and appeal, and go about 
their business. Third-rate poets, po- 
liticians, novelists, orators, all flatter 
themselves with the idea that they 
will be appreciated by posterity ; 
when Old Time, after allowing such 
characters to delude them for awhile, 
sends them, with their productions, 
about their business. The man who 
plants a birch tree has a fair claim 
to look confidently and cheeringly 
forward, as likely to make a 
deeper impression on posterity 
than he who writes an epic poem. 
Still this vain hope binds men to the 
future. Cicero introduces this fond- 
ness for post-obit reputation, as an 
argument for the sede immortality. 
“ But the most powerful argument 
is, that nature herself give a silent 
judgment in favour of the soul’s im- 
mortality ; inasmuch as all are espe- 
cially anxious about what will take 
place after their death. ‘ Man plants 
trees for the good of a succeeding 
age,’ as Statius says in his Synephebr. 
With what view, except that he has 
an interest in posterity? What 
mean the procreation of a family, 
the founding of a name, the adop- 
tion of children, the care about wills, 
the very inscriptions on monuments, 
and elogies, but that we have an eye 
to the future?’”* Strangely enough, 
however, this love of posthumous 
fame has been known to exist in 
some who professed to disbelieve 
in the immortality of the soul. David 
Hume derived considerable satis- 
faction in his last days from the 
prescience of his increasing fame. 
‘What is to be said but vanity of 
vanities,’ writes an Edinburgh 
reviewer on this subject, ‘when a 
philosopher, who has no expectation 
of a future state, and who is con- 
templating annihilation with com- 
placency, is found, notwithstanding 
this, busied on his death-bed about 
his posthumous fame, careful what 
men may be saying of his essays 
and his histories, after he himself is 
sleeping inthe grave, whereall things 
are forgotten?’+ By the way, how 
do Dr. Cumming and his followers 
regard popularity? According to 
their calotlations the world has only 


* Tusc. Dispu. i. 14. 
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some ten years longer to last. Then 
popularity, unpopularity, and the 
absence of popularity, will be all the 
same. People will not purchase the 
publications of Dr. Cumming, nor 
refer to him as a great divine of the 

ast. At this moment the Doctor 

as accumulated a fair amount of 
capital in the merchandize of popu- 
larity ; but in his computation the 
investment is terminable in ten 
years. Does the reverend inter- 
preter of apocalyptic visions still 
persist in entering into leases, be- 
getting sons and daughters, re- 
serving the copyright of his writings, 
and coaxing a prospective fame, 
when, in another decade, by his 
chonology, ‘the cloud-capt towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn 
temples, the great globe itself,’ and 
Dr. Cumming’s reputation with it, 
‘shall pass away like a Vision, and 
leave not a rack behind ?” 

It was the practice of the ancient 
philosophers to say, a wise man, or 
a good man, is a king, according as 
they held their summum bonum to 
be wisdom or goodness. Now, a 
popular man, we maintain, is for the 
time being a king. He exercises 
royal functions. Was there ever a 
more undeniable monarch than 
Henry Hunt as he harangued his 
mobs in the hey-day of his glory P 
Did not Daniel O’Connell assume 
the symbols of royalty on some hill- 
side in Ireland, and feel himself to 
be ‘every inch a king?’ Did not 
Feargus O’Connor frighten all Lon- 
don from its propriety by unfurling 
his regal banner one fine day 
near the Houses of Parliament? 
And if we leave the hill-sides and 
plains, and enter our drawing-rooms, 
we shall observe how the sovereignty 
of the popular man is exercised over 
a more select circle. When such 
authors as Scott, or Moore, or 
Wordsworth, or Southey, came to 
the metropolis from their rustic re- 
treats, we read that they were saluted 
with royal honours over tea and 
toast. Could the vanity of man 
have received a higher compliment 
thxn to be pointed at as the lion of 
the day by fat dowagers and be- 
flounced spinsters in West-end 
saloons ? ; 

In popularity, as thus exhibited, 
there must be something peculiarly 
intoxicating : we have ourselves seen 
how frail mortals can sip down 
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draughts of adulation with their 
hyson. The authority of a sovereign 
is nowhere more distinctly observ- 
able than when a popular preacher 
is the presiding deity at a tea-party 
of his followers. How that unctuous, 
greasy, sensuous Methodist parson 
munches his muffins and turns up 
his eyes, while all the members of 
the party munch muffins and turn up 
their eyes in sympathy! How he 
groans out of Lis full paunch and 
wheezy throat, after the tray has 
been removed, and how all groan in 
concert! Noris there less autocracy 
exercised here and there by a clergy- 
man of our church. We well re- 
member our juvenile visits to an 
aunt who resided in a populous town, 
and was held there very deservedly 
in high estimation. We expected a 
small fortune from the old lady; 
but, peace to her ashes! she left 
three-fourths of her property for the 
conversion of Jews and Hottentots. 
Well, she used to give a large tea- 
party at a stated season to those 
riends who were members of the 
same congregation as herself; and 
the minister whom she ‘sat under’ 
—a man of great popularity in the 
place—conducted the proceedings of 
the evening. We have a perfect 
recollection of the favourite—of his 

atronizing smile, his affected humi- 
ity, his self-complacent demeanour, 
his mincing gait, and of his long ex- 
a of Scripture, while the 
adies sat in a semicircle, wrapt in 
delectable admiration. Every action 
and expression of the company were 
in deferential homage to the popular 
idol, and he in return sniffed up, 
apparently as his due, the idolatrous 
incense. Wereceived along lecture 
from aunt after the party had broken 
up, because we yawned at intervals 
throughout the evening, and had set 
one or two others yawning ; and we 
have a shrewd suspicion that a very 
natural question we put to her on 
the following day—Who that ugly, 
disagreeable man was ?—lost us a 
handsome legacy. 

Thus far we have seen popularity 
in its brightest colours: let us turn 
it round, and examine it on its 
darker side. It does not follow, 
observe, that because it is desired, 
it is therefore, per se, desirable. It 
has its abuses as well as its uses, its 
dangers as well as its dignities, its 
anxieties as well as its pleasures. 
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Man, we have seen, is a vain animal ; 
but it is a problem to our mind, 
whether there is more enjoyment or 
pain in a spirit of vanity. It is no 
doubt agreeable to hear our ‘own 
praises; but in proportion as you 
enjoy a compliment, with so much 
acuteness will you feel the sting of 
mortified self-conceit. We are in- 
clined to think that this love of 
popular distinction ought to be kept 
in due bounds, if life is to be spent 
in rational contentment. If we could 
have penetrated beneath the self- 
complacent smile, and patronizing 
air, and well-fed stomach of our 
aunt’s clerical favourite, perhaps we 
should have found the inscription on 
his heart, ‘ Pity the sorrows of a 
popular man!’ 

There are probably few sources of 
truer enjoyment for the time, than 
the delivery of a successful speech 
before an educated audience. There 
is perhaps no higher bonour than 
the homage of a listening or ap- 
plauding senate. But the best ora- 
tors often fail, or come short of men’s 
expectations. ‘Ah! Tinkertrope 
did not come up to the mark to-day ; 
his speech was stale and flat; he 
was at a loss for words as well as 
argument; he must make a better 
hit the next time, if he is to keep up 
his popularity.’ These remarks 
soon reach the ears of the Right 
Hon. Augustus Tinkertrope; and 
what tumultuous feelings do they 
excite within him! He shakes 
hands with his friends, blandly 
smiling, and he goes home straight- 
way to abuse his wife and bully his 
servants. Old Dunderstone, the 
county member, who never spoke 
three grammatical sentences con- 
secutively in his life, and whose talk 
is of bullocks, is the happier man of 
the two. Then in those cases of 
great failure which frequently occur, 
who can conceive the misery that 
attends them? When Disraeli sat 
down amidst jeers and laughter, the 
pangs of Prometheus were within 

im. 

We were once on an oratorical 
tour with two companions, and had 
an opportunity of observing how 
critical and delicate a thing is popu- 
larity, or the love of popularity, in 
its influence on human happiness. 
Our part of the daily performance 
was a very insignificant one: it ex- 
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tended no further than vociferating 
‘hear! hear!’ when nothing was 
said worth hearing, and in cheering 
with great vehemence when the 
speakers were at fault or talking 
nonsense. Exercising our freedom, 
therefore, we had a sort of cruel 
amusement in tickling the self-com- 
placence or stinging the vanity of 
each speaker after the proceedings 
of the evening; and it was curious 
to observe how a presumed success 
or failure in their oratory soothed or 
soured their tempers for the night. 
One evening, for instance, an old 
woman, who had evidently been 
drinking, fell asleep among the 
audience, toppled backwards over 
her seat, and awoke with a loud 
shriek: afterwards, we had no dif- 
ficulty in persuading the speaker 
that he had apostrophized the lady 
into convulsions. It is unquestion- 
ably a matter of great doubt how 
far the aggregate of individual hap- 
‘ine is increased by personal popu- 
arity; indeed, we have a private 
opinion that a very interesting novel 
might be written under the title, 
The Miseries of a Popular Man, 
in which our hero might be exhibited 
in all the trying positions and un- 
happy conjunctures which must ever 
fall to the lot of a celebrated charac- 
ter. We commend the hint to the 
consideration of the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli. 

A popular character resembles 
very much the man or woman who 
dances on a tight-rope. The more 
the spectators applaud, the more 
energetic must be the dancer; and 
often when everything is going on 
briskly, and portending a shower of 
coppers, down plumps the unfor- 
tunate acrobat, and is greeted with 
more jeers than halfpence. All his- 
tory illustrates the slippery footing 
on which the popular man moves, 
Look no further hak than the last 
fifty years, and no further round 
than our own country, and you will 
find that every idol of the people 
has fallen from its pedestal and been 
smashed to pieces Fike the Dagon of 
the Philistines. Henry Hunt and 
William Cobbett died neglected, 
after a myriad throats had become 
hoarse with cheering their tom- 
fooleries. Feargus O’Connor, poor 
fellow, sunk into a nonentity, and 
his schemes perished at Snig’s-end. 
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And if you are anxious to point a 
moral, contemplate the career of 
Daniel O'Connell to its close. Pro- 
bably Dan was a more popular 
character, and retained his popu- 
larity longer, than any recorded in 
history, ancient or modern. But 
the day of gloom and misfortune 
came at last. The Nemesis he had 
long driven off seized him at length 
with a firm gripe. After spending 
a long life in exciting and guiding 
the passions of a nation that idolized 
him, he was outstripped by younger 
and more ardent spirits, and he 
sank into the grave a heart-broken 
and neglected old man. And now 
how little is remembered of that 
full, deep-toned, diapason voice, 
which awoke tears or laughter at 
the speaker's will! Is not his mo- 
nument yet unfinished, on the very 
scene where his triumphal car once 
rolled royally along? Poor Dan! 
his career illustrates the fickleness 
of popular favour more strikingly 
than all the biographies put together 
of our early friend, Cornelius Nepos. 
Brummell, the most popular of 
exquisites, died in an almshouse. 
Barnum, the most popular of show- 
men, has collapsed. The Rev. 
George Gilfillan, the celebrated 
writer, has been pierced with the 
arrows of detraction. How long 
will it be before the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon is superseded as premier 
adele of England? Well, it is 
of no avail to moralize: men pick 
pockets in sight of the gallows, and 
men will hazard their lives for cele- 
brity, while the smashed, battered, 
shipwrecked hulls of many a tall 
vessel that once was borne onward 
by the popular breeze, are rolling 
water-logged before them down the 
stream of life. 

Neither must we quite ignore the 
reflection, that the man driven on- 
ward by the popular hurricane, 
sometimes impinges on the break- 
water of our laws. An occasional 
Cuffey is landed on Norfolk Island 
at her Majesty’s expense, hurried 
forward by the gales of a people’s 
applause; a patriot who loves his 
country, not wisely, but too well, is 
here and there found domesticating 
with kangaroos in Australia; a 
spirited gentleman who has led on 
a vociferous crowd with musket and 
banner, is now and then put to 
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work in those unpleasant restric- 
tions on free labour called fetters, 
and seen perambulating in close 
vincular association with cracksman 
Bob; a casual youth, too aspiring 
to live, has to pay his respects 
to that mysterious personage who 
haunts assize towns with a suspi- 
cious-looking cord in his pocket. 
By all means shun that species of 
popularity which is likely to bring 
you into conflict with the growling 
monster called Law; rather join 
Don Quixote in a tilt at the wind- 
mill. In the height of your aspira- 
tions after renown, never forget 
that there is an everlasting ladder 
called a treadwheel; remember 
Botany Bay and the crank. 

We have our fears, too, that 
pesos is sometimes misused 
xy its possessor. Patriots are but 
men, and ‘young men must live.’ 
Even orators who applaud the self- 
sacrifice of Quintus Curtius, love 
money and power. And this trade 
in popularity may bring for a time 
a fair return of creature comforts. 
Modern history would supply us 
with a few examples of men who 
have grown fat and jolly on their 
windy, jaw-rattling profession. Did 
not Wilkes—who, by the way, was 
never in his palmiest days soft 
enough to be a Wilkite — wisely 
retire from business as agitator, and 
step into a corporation office? A 
friend of ours once stopped in a 
crowded London thoroughfare, and 
began to look earnestly up to the 
third story window of a house close 
by: a crowd gathered round him, 
every one looking up with the same 
intentness as himself; when he 
slipped away, and left about a hun- 
dred people staring at nothing. So 
dexterously does your artful popu- 
larity-hunter now and then carry 
out his schemes. 

Unfortunately, however, asa rule, 
a love of popularity is insatiable. It 
grows by what it feeds on. The 
thirst of notoriety is more difficult 
to allay than the thirst of avarice. 
It cries out unceasingly, with the 
horse-leech, ‘Give! give!’ Then, 
if mankind begins to refuse to give, 
what follows? Pangs worse than 
the gnawings of starvation. It 
would have been far better if the 
poor fellow had never nibbled at 
the popular loaf at all. He is 
TT 
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spoiled for ordinary food. Can we 
imagine a popular or ex-popular 
erson a domestic being ? 

What, then, is the conclusion of 
the whole matter? Looking at 
popularity in every light, it has 
some points certainly that seem to 
render it a desirable property ; but 
this view will scarcely be borne out 
by a closer examination of it. The 
possessor of it struts indeed a royal 
personage —incedit rex—but he 
walks amidst steel traps and spring 
guns. Would you bargain to incur 
the hazard of Damocles for his dig- 
nities? Rebecca’s theory of chi- 
valrous fame is pretty applicable 
to nineteenth-century popularity. 
What says Sir John Falstaff? It 
has been usual to regard him as a 
sort of fat, witty, swaggering fool: 
he was a philosopher. Is not his 
soliloquy on honour a masterpiece 
of wisdom? Could either the Sta- 
gyrite, or Lord Bacon, or Arch- 
bishop Whately, have argued more 
syllogistically, or shown a clearer 
appreciation of moral truth P— 


What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me? Well, ’tis no 
matter; Honour pricks me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when I 
come on? How then? Can honour 
setaleg? No. Oranarm? No, Or 
take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery, then ? 
No. What is honour? A word. What 
is in that word, honour? What is that 
honour? Air. A trim reckoning !— 
Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednes- 
day. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he 
hear it? No. Is it insensible, then? 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? No. Why? Detrac- 
tion will not suffer it:—therefore I'll 
none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon, 
and so ends my catechism. 


As a moral essayist, it is our duty 
to conclude with a few words of 
practical advice. The love of popu- 
Sanity is what the Greek philosophers 
termed a voix aperj7—that is, a 
natural feeling which is desirable in 
itself, but which is capable of being 
converted either to a good use or to 
a mischievous abuse. Cherish it, 
therefore, after a becoming manner ; 
strive after your object legitimately, 
and if you attain it in any degree, 
use it for the good of your fellow- 
creatures. Are you a young gentle- 
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man entering upon public life? Do 
not allow a trifling compliment from 
some old lady, or friend who is 
drinking your wine, to impress you 
with the notion that you are very 
popular in your position. Ten to 
one the compliment meant nothing 
at all. Do you fancy that you are 
an Adonis—‘as pretty a piece of 
flesh as any in Messina,’—and that 
the ladies are all in love with you? 
Be assured they are laughing at you, 
and calling you a noodle behind 
your back. Are you an Irishman, 
astonishing the natives with your 
eloquence on either side of the 
Maynooth question? Do not attach 
too great an importance to your 
thunder: your celebrity will soon 
become vapid as the beer which the 
thunder has soured. Are you an 
aspiring orator engaged in some 
popular agitation? Do not suppose 
that every cheer which is raised for 
the cause, is intended for yourself. 
Man! vain man! In the case of 
many an one we should illustrate 
those well-known principles of poli- 
tical economy about buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market, if we could take him at his 
neighbour’s valuation and sell him 
at his own. Remember, too, that 
popularity-hunting is a dangerous 
amusement: it has broken more 
necks than steeple-chasing. And, 
considered as a business, it is a 
‘dreadful trade’—more perilous 
than his ‘that gathers samphire.’ 
Dover cliff is steep, and your footing 
is insecure. It is an old maxim, 
but no less wise because of its an- 
tiquity,—seek to travel that safe 
middle path which will keep you 
free from the dirt of meanness on 
the one hand, and of pretentious 
vulgarity on the other. This duty 
was often inculcated by those sage 
moralists of the Greek drama; and 
the epicurean Horace, out of all his 
‘wise saws,’ laid down no more 
judicious precept than that which 
inked contentment with the golden 
mean in life. 
The tallest pines most feel the power 
Of wintry blast, the loftiest tower 

Comes heaviest to the ground; 
The bolts that spare the mountain’s side 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round.* 


R. L. 


* B. IL. Ode 10,—(Cowper.) 
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PROFESSORIAL ELECTIONS.* 


O one who has the cause of 

education at heart can fail to 
watch, with deep interest, the pro- 
ceedings of the Oxford University 
Commission. Its birth was not easy. 
A previous Commission, and the 
almost exclusive toil of a parlia- 
mentary session, were required for 
its constitution. The result of so 
much travail may surely be ex- 
eg to do something great. Be- 
ore it lies the whole question of 
University Reform; and its labours, 
be they futile or sufficient, will 
mark the limits of beneficial change 
for years to come. Should the 
present endeavour after improve- 
ment fail, our generation cannot 
hope to see it renewed. To speak 
of all which it is the duty of the 
Commissioners to accomplish, is no 
part of our present purpose. That 
were matter not for a single article, 
but for several. We can only now 
refer to one among the many im- 
portant topics which must engage 
their attention. 

It is generally understood that, 
in obedience to the recommenda- 
tions of their predecessors, they will 
take measures for the endowment 
of various new Professorships. The 
necessity of this step cannot be 
doubted. Much might be written 
upon the present state of Professors’ 
chairs at Oxford— their limited 
number, and their paltry emolu- 
ments. Happily for the English 
church, and happily too, we sup- 
pose, for the Te aelish nation, a 
noble exception exists in the theo- 
logical faculty. There the in- 
structors are multiplied to an ex- 
tent which a profane judgment 
might think disproportioned to the 
numbers of the instructed; and 
there, too, canonries and rich livings 
form ample provision for the hire of 
labourers always to be presumed 
worthy. The public, we fancy, will 
for the most part be disposed to 
consider that reformation with re- 
gard to the clerical teaching of 
Oxford should hardly take the form 
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of extension. But one Professor of 
Moral Philosophy is insufficient for 
the work to be done; the great 
field of Modern History can receive 
at least two labourers; if profes- 
soriate instruction is ever to become 
a reality, the languages of Greece 
and Rome must no longer be in- 
trusted to two men, however able ;f 
and in the Natural Sciences there is 
absolute necessity for assistance. 
Of the three colleges whose statutes 
have been approved by the Commis- 
sion, Exeter and Lincoln plead 

overty as a reason why they should 
. excused from contributing to an 
increase of the professorial staff, 
But the third, Corpus, awoke two 
years ago to its long neglect of its 
founder’s commands, and, in a fit of 
tardy repentance, allotted a double 
Fellowship to the support of the 
Latin chair ;{ Balliol, it is under- 
stood, will, out of very small means, 
contribute the endowment of one 
Professor; Merton has expressed 
its readiness to do the same; and 
much more may be hoped for when 
rich foundations like Magdalen, and 
a useless club like All Souls, come 
under the hands of the Commission. 
New Professors, then, are to be ap- 
pointed, and the question which we 
would now discuss is, who is to 
appoint them ? 

At present Professors are elected 
in three ways; by the Crown; 
by Convocation; or by some select 
body of academic dignitaries, gene- 
rally the Vice-Chancellor, the proc- 
tors, and the heads of one or two 
favoured colleges. A wish has been 
expressed in some quarters that a 
fourth method should be introduced. 
The funds for the new chairs are to 
be obtained by appropriating Fel- 
lowships ; and it has been proposed 
that the colleges in which this takes 
place should be allowed a voice in 
the appointment of the Professors 
whose incomes they are to provide. 
Nothing could in appearance be 
fairer than this scheme; nothing, we 
are convinced, could be more perni- 


com ; * a peeing 
* Scottish Philosophy, the Old and the New. A Statement by Professor Ferrier. 
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+ Itis hardly necessary to observe that they could not be intrusted to abler 
men than the present distinguished occupants of the Greek and Latin chairs, 
+ By its statutes this college is bound to support three professors. 
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cious than it would prove in practice. 
The colleges have long possessed 
the privilege of electing their own 
Fellows. The manner in which 
they have discharged that duty has 
not been such as to entitle them to 
demand that higher duties should 
be intrusted to them. We would 
judge of their future by their past. 
The scandalous abuses which oan 
long prevailed in elections to Fel- 
lowships, have been the main cause 
of the present agitation for Univer- 
sity Reform. We see no reason to 
hope that the colleges will display 
more conscience in the exercise of a 
patronage in which their interests 
are less directly concerned. The 
Warden of All Souls, in his letter 
to the late Commissioners, mentions, 
as an objection to their scheme, the 
denial to his college of any choice 
with regard to the Professors whom 
itistopay. The history of All Souls 
Fellowship elections does not en- 
courage us to hope that All Souls 
Professorial elections would be pro- 
ductive of much good to the Uni- 
versity. Moreover, a Professor is 
essentially a University officer ; and 
it seems absurd that he should be 
appointed by any small corporation 
within the University. The college 
to which he belongs can derive no 
benefit from his able discharge of his 
duties, and can sustain no hurt by 
his neglect of them. That college 
cannot, therefore, be trusted to 
appoint him. For nothing is more 
certain than the unpalatable truth, 
that if any men have work to per- 
form with regard to which their in- 
terests are in no way affected, they 
will perform that work merely ac- 
cording to their inclination. Fur- 
thermore, it is hoped that by the 
revival of the Professoriate, the 
University may be in some degree 
restored to that position of influence 
which the colleges have usurped. 
Such hopes would be at once de- 
feated by leaving the appointment 
of the Professors in the hands of 
the colleges. Our decision must 
not be influenced by the fact that 
the incomes of the Professors are to 
be derived from Fellowships. If this 
scheme can be shown to be incon- 
sistent with equity; if any good 
reason can be given why some col- 
leges should be allowed to neglect the 
letter, why all should be allowed to 
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neglect the spirit of their statutes, 
in order that they may bestow upon 
two or three clergymen the privilege 
of doing nothing, then by all means 
let it be relinquished. But unless 
this can be done, let the reform be 
complete. Better have no new Pro- 
fessors at all, than Professors ap- 

ointed as Fellows have hitherto 

een. An ordinary clerical Fellow 
eating and drinking in repose and 
silence, is at least harmless. The 
same man invested with the privi- 
lege of lecturing might lose that 
negative excellence. We trust that 
no such suicidal measure is con- 
templated by the Commission. 
In fact, on this question of Pro- 
fessorships—as, indeed, on every 
other—a prudent reserve would 
better become most colleges than 
indignant remonstrances. ‘They are 
fond of appealing to their statutes 
and declaring that they are being 
compelled to violate them. Most 
of them have already violated their 
statutes far more effectually than 
they will ever be compelled to 
do by the Commission. If the 
history of every college in Oxford 
was rigorously investigated, and its 
conduct compared with the injunc- 
tions of its founders, some curious 
things would be brought to light. 
Where, until within the last few years, 
when rumoured Commissions began 
to arouse activity, can we find any 
traces of the three Professorships 
of Corpus, of the three Readerships 
at Magdalen? It is a truth which 
cannot be too much impressed upon 
the public, that the letter of these 
beloved statutes, so often appealed 
to, would, if strietly enforced, be 
productive of far more inconvenience 
to the colleges than is likely to arise 
from the equity of the Commis- 
sioners. This fourth plan may, we 
think, be dismissed from considera- 
tion. The Commissioners would 
never sanction an arrangement so 
destructive to the objects which 
they have in view. 

Of the three methods at present 
in vogue, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that appointment by the Crown 
may be that adopted for the future. 
It is, of courge, liable to objec- 
tions; but to objections far less 
weighty than those which may be 
levelled against the other two. 
From Oxford itself the Commis- 
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sioners may learn something; but 
they may learn still more from our 
Northern Universities. Upon that 
‘vile body’ some experiments, fer- 
tile in instruction, have lately been 
made. We hardly expect that the 
Commissioners will add to their 
arduous duties by reading the pam- 
phiet which we have put at the head 
of this article; but were they to do so, 
they would see what consequences 
result from popular elections of Pro- 
fessors. In Scotland, this patronage 
is exercised sometimes by the Crown, 
sometimes by the Professors them- 
selves, and in the peculiar case of 
the University of Edinburgh, by the 
TownCouncil. Someyears ago there 
appeared in the pages of this maga- 
zine*an account of the process which 
candidates for a chair in the metro- 
politan University of Scotland are 
compelled to go through. We 
cannot hope that the said account 
has escaped that early forgetfulness 
which awaits periodical literature. 
We must therefore request our 
readers to imagine the whole scene 
of the canvass, with all its vexatious 
accompaniments—the unbecoming 
solicitation required, the unworthy 
influences brought to bear. We are 
fortunately enabled to assist them 
in this task by showing them the 
feelings which such a contest en- 
genders and leaves behind. 

The chair of Logic and Meta- 
yhysics in the University of Edin- 
urgh, vacated by the lamented 
death of Sir W. Hamilton, has been 
recently filled up. Professor Ferrier 
of St. Andrew’s was a candidate, 
was unsuccessful, and has since 
published a pamphlet setting forth 
his merits as a metaphysical writer, 
and vindicating his claims to the 
Professorship. The prudence of this 
step was more than questionable. 
A beaten man has no friends; his 
most sensible course is to digest 
defeat as best he may, and wait for 
another opportunity. Mr. Ferrier 
has thought differently. He has 
rushed into print with all the bitter- 
ness of disappointment hot upon 
him. He has consequently been led 
into a vehemence of expression both 
in praise of himself, and in dis- 
paragement of others, of which we 
shall quote a few specimens, calcu- 


* A Chair Vacant in Edinburgh. 
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lated, we hope, to point a moral, but 
scarcely to adorn our pages. 

Any attempt to estimate Mr. 
Ferrier’s metaphysical writings were 
foreign to our present design; we 
refer to his pamphlet merely as illus- 
trating the unhappy tendencies of 
a system of election which re- 
quires the degradation of a canvass, 
which lies open to the charge of 
being affected by petty or sectarian 
influences, and which, to the vexation 
of defeat, adds the sting of remem- 
bered humiliation. Goaded into 
self-assertion, Mr. Ferrier speaks of 
his contributions to a science ‘in 
which I take a pride, and which has 
no reason to be ashamed of me,’ 
with a dogmatism which is perfectly 
amazing. His self-confidence is stu- 
pendous. The Institutes of Meta- 
physic, by Mr. Ferrier, are a re- 
velation of new philosophy—the 
author a greater Bacon :— 

The Institutes of Metaphysic seem 
very plain-sailing, and so does railway 
travelling ; but if some of my critics had 
‘seen these roads before they were 
made,’ they would have had a better 
idea of the difficulties of intellectual 
tunnelling, and of bridging chasms in 
the land of thought, over which they 
may now be wafted in their sleep. 


He tells us that he has been 
enabled to ‘ approach the pinnacles 
of athena that if an opponent 
‘were to venture into close quarters 
with the system, it would grind him 
up in a twinkling.’ He talks, seem- 
ingly without the slightest idea of 
the grotesque effect, about ‘my 
argument in favour of the Deity ;’ 
and assures us that the Institutes 
‘ define knowledge in a manner emi- 
nently Platonic.’ The electors are 
told that they ‘ should have attended 
principally to evidence in favour of 
performance, and not in favour of 
promise; and above all, that they 
should have given weight to attesta- 
tions in support of originality, and 
invention, and decision, and inde- 
pendence in speculative thinking.’ 
Mr. Ferrier seems a reader, though 
from many passages in the Jnsti- 
tutes we should think not an un- 
derstanding reader, of Plato. We 
recommend to his study and imita- 
tion the Socratic é:pwveia. It is 
curious to contrast the style of the 
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author of the Institutes of Meta- 
physic with that of the author of 
the Principia ;—this ‘approach to 
the pinnacles of truth’—with the 
two or three shells, brighter than 
common, picked up upon the shores 
of the boundless sea. 

‘The system’ certainly ‘ grinds 
up’ opponents in this wise—that 
nobody is allowed to stand before it. 
In its defence disingenuous criticism 
is insinuated even against Sir W. 
Hamilton :— 

I am quite aware of what Sir William 
Hamilton thought of my contributions 
to metaphysical science. To tell the 
truth, he thought very little of them— 
at least, he said so. He thought, 
or at least he pronounced, them little 
better than failures. 


The confidence of private conver- 
sation is violated for the sake of a 
favourable contrast with Hegel :— 

Concerning the other doctrine attri- 
buted to Hegel, on the authority of Mr. 
Morell, in regard to the union of two 
contradictories in knowledge, I have 
just to state that I have conversed on 
this point with Mr. Morell himself, 
when he owned that he did not under- 
stand one word of all that Hegel had 
written about knowledge being a union 
of contradictories, but that he perfectly 
understood this doctrine as expounded 
in my work, 

We do not know how far Mr. 
Morell will enjoy the proclamation 
to the world that he confesses him- 
self ignorant of a philosophy which 
he has at considerable length en- 
deavoured to explain. At all events, 
we think the acknowledgmentshould 
have come from the same source 
as the attempted exposition. Mr. 
Ferrier greatly piques himself on 
his nationality. ‘My philosophy 
is Scottish to the very core; it is 
national in every fibre and articula- 
tion of its frame.’ The extraordi- 
nary language which he delights to 
employ, may therefore be forgiven 
on the ground that he does not un- 
derstand the precise meaning of 
English words. We certainly hope 
80; for such a vocabulary of abuse 
we have never seen in print, since 
Priestley’s savage attack on Reid, 
at a time when courtesy was little 
observed in controversial writing. 
‘Obtuseness and  malignity ;’ 
‘croakers and canters;’ ‘vile ex- 
pedients, employed to accomplish 
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the ends of fanaticism;’ ‘ tallow- 
brained materialists;’ ‘fabrications;’ 
‘ well-lubricated fictions ;’ are some 
among the gentle expressions with 
which these pages abound. Of his 
ablest critic all that Mr. Ferrier says 
is, that he ‘ cannot be charged with 
either malignity or dishonesty ;’ 
while he thus writes of an unsuc- 
cessful rival :— 

On an occasion lately, when some 
people were inquiring what particular 
claims my excellent friend and fellow in 
defeat, Principal Scott of Manchester, 
had to the Logic chair, some one said, 
‘Oh, don’t you know; Mr. Scott exer- 
cises the most prodigious personal influ- 
ence over serious-ininded females !’ on 
which, thought I, what an effect must 
he not produce upon the light-headed 
ones! It is quite alarming to think of. 

Mr. Scott, as well as Mr. Morell, 
has some reason, we think, to pray 
for deliverance from such friendship 
as this. Lastly, we present our 
readers with an example of the lofty 
feelings which influence Professorial 
elections in Edinburgh. A certain 
Mr. Cairns appears to have criticised 
the Institutes in a hostile spirit, and 
with damaging effect. His reasons 
for so doing, as insinuated by Mr. 
Ferrier, were as follows :— 

At an evening party at Sir William 
Hamilton’s, some twelve or thirteen 
years ago, the conversation having 
happened to turn on the subject of 
animal magnetism, Mr. Cairns professed 
his readiness to be experimented upon. 
After a very few passes made by Sir 
William, he was laid over in what ap- 
peared to be a trance, during which he 
poured forth a rhapsody of nonsense 
about everything and nothing. I, never 
doubting that the whole thing was a 
joke, and that Mr. Cairns was a bit of 
a wag, laughed at the performance. 
When I was informed that it was quite 
a serious affair, and that Mr. Cairns 
was no joker of jokes, I confess that I 
laughed still more,—being satisfied in 
my own mind that he was either an im- 
postor, or one of those specimens of our 
species whose condition truly is no 
laughing matter. I may, possibly, have 
shown my appreciation of the exhibition 
too obviously—I hope, however, that I 
did not—for that would have been bad 
manners. But I never had any quarrel 
wita Mr. Cairns: he is quite right there. 

An unfortunate ebullition of mer- 
riment, bearing, after the lapse of 
many years, disastrous fruit in the 
loss of the desired chair. Mr. 
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Ferrier’s insinuation may be well- 
founded; Mr. Cairns may be afflicted 
with a vindictive memory. But, in 
our judgment, to have been influ- 
enced by such motives is hardly 
more discreditable than to have im- 
puted them. 

We had marked various other 
passages of pretentious egotism and 
unmeasured abuse, but enough has 
been quoted for our purpose. We 
are willing to make every allowance 
for the irritation of defeat. A man 
oppressed witha highestimateofhim- 
self must wince to think that he has 
condescended to solicitation of gro- 
cers and tailors, and condescended 
in vain. Still Mr. Ferrier tries our 
indulgence hard. Rude speech and 
angry feelings may be forgiven to 
those who enter upon the rough 
struggles of politics; but literature 
should be kept free from such a 
taint. On the other hand, while Mr. 
Ferrier’s temper must be gravely 
condemned, it is the system which 
is the head and front of the offend- 
ing. No one distinguished in science 
or philosophy should be compelled 
to undergo the ordeal of a canvass. 
Such an unbecoming humiliation, 
hardly borne for a short time, leads 
infallibly to a reaction at the end. 
Seldom, we may hope, will it lead 
to an explosion like that which lies 
before us; but the system is bad, 
and its tendencies are surely for 
evil, even though that evil rarely 
assumes such an aggravated form as 
in the present instance. 

We are not fearful that a similar 
exhibition will readily take place at 
Oxford. We should feel, however, 
more secure of this were no Profes- 
sors elected by Convocation. That 
body is just as bad a repository of 
Professorial patronage as the Edin- 
burgh Town Council. It must be 
approached by the same undignified 
solicitation. In its members, as in 
honourable councillors, no man of 
eminence will respect competent 
judges of his merit. It is equally 
exposed to local jealousies—to the 
intrigues of unscrupulous rivalry. 
Being composed mainly of ecclesi- 
astics, it is controlled even in a 
greater degree by the worst of all 
influences —that of religious par- 
tizanship. The elected of such a 

y can command no respect—the 
rejected will—at Oxford as else- 
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where—console themselves, and dis- 
credit the University, by imputa- 
tions, if not published to the world 
at large, at least freely expressed in 
the world of the University, of igno- 
rance, of narrow-minded prejudice, 
or of sectarian preference. All who 
are acquainted with the secrets of 
convocation know how easily these 
allegations might be illustrated. 
But a very short time has elapsed 
since an election to the Professor- 
ship of Poetry sank into a mere 
squabble between church parties, 
Many have been the critical ocea- 
sions on which reformers have been 
induced to observe a silence more 
prudent than conscientious from a 
desire to be considered ‘safe men’ 
by convocation. 

The one merit possessed by such 
methods of electionis, that the consti- 
tuencies are large, and the proceed- 
ings public. It is the rare felicity 
of Oxford to have invented a system 
in which the evils we have pointed 
out are not relieved by even 
this solitary excellence. Several 
of the most important chairs at that 
University are filled up by a small 
knot of dignitaries, presumed from 
their position to be above all petty 
influences—in reality, ruled by such 
influences to an extent hardly credi- 
ble. Here, too, we have the same 
canvassing, though on a smaller 
scale. We have the same suscepti- 
bility to local gossip. We have the 
same sectarianism, the same bigotry, 
and far greater ignorance. For in 
appointments by convocation the 
majority only of the electors are 
notoriously incompetent to estimate 
the merits of the candidates: the 
system we are now considering in- 
geniously contrives that, excepting 
the providential chance of an able 
Proctor, all the electors shall labour 
under this incapacity. Every one 
is well aware that the head of 
a house, elected by the Fellows 
to discharge very peculiar duties, 
will rarely prove a man of great 
intellectual power, and still more 
rarely of liberality and sense. 
The principal qualifications for this 
office are social accomplishments 
sufficient to constitute the ‘Don;’ 
mediocre talents sufficient to con- 
stitute the ‘safe man’—a character 
in whom unwillingness to do mis- 
chief is necessarily accompanied by 
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impotence to do good. Moreover, 
these ‘ heads’ are always resident in 
Oxford, and are therefore swayed 
by all the miserable common-room 
gossip, which constantly floats about, 
regarding peculiarities of conduct 
or opinion. It may be right that 
men of this stamp should be selected 
for duties of this description. But 
they should be content with their 
dignified and well-paid functions. 
There is no reason why they should 
be the dispensers of the most im- 
ortant patronage possessed by the 
Jniversity. 

At this very moment, the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy has been kept 
vacant for nearly a year, owing to 
the incompetence or prejudice of the 
electors. It is somewhat too absurd 
that such men as the late Vice- 
Chancellor and the Presidents of 
St. John’s and Magdalen should be 
considered capable of determining 
who is the ablest metaphysician in 
Oxford. The first of these dig- 
nitaries is understood to believe that 
this merit is to be found in an indi- 
vidual who has lately distinguished 
himself by publishing, under the 
form of Noles to Aristotle’s Ethics, a 
combination of philosophy, such as 
even the jovial Aldrich would have 
despised, with the worst scholarship 
which has disgraced Oxford since 
the days of Boyle.* The other 
officials who have a voice in this 
appointment are the Proctors and 
the Dean of Christchurch. The 
Dean of Christchurch is nominated 
by the Crown, and will generally 
be equal to his duties. But what 
manner of men the Proctors may 
be is a matter decided only by the 
chances of routine. It may be dif- 
cult to change even such a system 
as this where it already exists; but, 
at all events, it is in our power to 
guard against its extension. 

Government should, beyond doubt, 
be intrusted with all such patronage. 
The Crown has no petty interests to 
serve—can seldom have any wish to 
elect other than the best men; is 
generally above sectarianism; is 
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An equal division of the electors was, as before, the result. 
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absolutely removed from the in- 
fluence of local scandal or local 
jealousies. It requires no personal 
canvass; and a defeat, therefore, 
brings with it no bitterness arising 
from having unduly solicited, no 
egotistical self-assertion arising from 
having submitted to the judgment 
of a tribunal the competency of 
which is disputed. It will be ob- 
jected that this power, being vested 
in the Crown, would prove destruc- 
tive to the bediauiianse of the 
University. We have heard some- 
thing too much lately about this 
independence. The importance of 
preserving it may be measured by the 
good which it has produced. Since 
the days of Laud, Oxford has been 
less controlled by the Crown than 
any other University in any country 
in Europe. The result of this for 
many years was a gloom and a 
torpor like that of the Arctic winter 
night ; and even now there prevails 
at Oxford, especially amongst the 
seniors, a spirit of indifferentism 
—an absence of high aspiration, 
and of sustained endeavour, singu- 
larly unbecoming at a time when 
literary interests are every day 
growing into greater favour through- 
out society. The University has 
been left to itself so long that the 
atmosphere which she breathes has 
stagnated around her. As a place 
for giving a tone to the mind and 
the character, Oxford is invaluable; 
for there the best-trained and best- 
bred young men in England meet, 
and, by constant intercourse, un- 
consciously discipline each other. 
But as ‘independent’—as a place 
allowed entirely to regulate itself 
—and to afford. such education as 
may seem to it good, its influences 
can only be for evil both upon its 
own members, and upon that limited 
yortion of the external world which 
is affected by them. If we look 
closely at the use which has been 
made of ‘independence,’ we shall 
find that with the single exception 
of instituting examinations some 
years ago, Oxford has at no time 


he new Vice-Chancellor is understood not to share in this singular predi- 
A new election has therefore been attempted since the above was in type. 


For this contingency 


there is no provision ; and thus Oxford continues, and seems likely long to con- 
tinue, without a Professor of Moral Philosophy, and this, too, at a time when the 


study of that subject is daily advancing in the University. 
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taken any steps to foster a healthier 
and more active spirit. What, till 
the eye of Parliament fell upon the 
University two years ago, were the 
characteristics of Fellowship elec- 
tions?—what was the scope of 
Oxford teaching —what the stamp 
of Oxford teachers? In the long 
roll of her instructors, almost every 
name of which she can justly boast 
has come to her from the discerning 
patronage of the Crown. Strike 
the Regius Professors from the list, 
and there will remain but a dreary 
catalogue of names undignified by 
reputation. The case, if fairly aed. 
would, we fear, stand thus: Oxford 
wishes to be independent, in order 
that she may continue to be corrupt. 

It can hardly be necessary to 
meet the objection that the Crown 
would in these appointments be 
influenced by unworthy motives. 
Public opinion has increased in 
power since the days when Lord Bute 
could refuse a Professorship to the 
author of the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, in order to bestow it 
upon the tutor of his son-in-law. 
The exercise of all such patronage 
is carefully watched. Nothing 
strengthens a Ministry more than 
conscientious conduct with regard 
to it; nothing can be so damaging 
as suspicions of the contrary. This 
fear is now seldom expressed as an 
argument against Crown nomina- 
tions; we believe that it is never 
really entertained. 

The danger of corrupt appoint- 
ments is altogether chimerical ; the 
risk of careless appointments we 
may hope soon to see removed 
by the creation of a Minister of 
Education. This measure would of 
course be received with exclamations 
against ‘centralization,’ and with 
oe of a mysterious something 
called ‘ bureaucracy,’ which nobody 
can explain or pronounce. We are 
no friends to State interference. No- 
thing can be more odious than a 
meddling Government, which in- 
structs its subjects what to eat, 
drink, and avoid. England has 
never been able to endure such, and 
we hope she may at no future time 
be compelled to learn the lesson. 
But we are acquainted with no 
rational exposition of the functions 
of Government from which educa- 
tion is excluded. Even if the re- 
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pression of crime be esteemed the 
sole duty of an executive, education 
must find a place among the means 
chosen to this end, and a chief place 
too, if prevention be thought better 
than cure. We have lately been 
given a Minister who is to care for 
our bodies; why should we be com- 
pelled to bear unaided the weight 
of caring forour minds? Of course 
nothing will be done to-morrow, nor, 
perhaps, thenextday. For sometime 
to come, the Committee of the Privy 
Council will go on helping those 
who help themselves, and are not 
too proud to endure control. The 
Civil Service Commissioners will add 
the terrors of an examination to the 
difficulty of obtaining a Government 
appointment ; the Indian Directors 
and the Board of Control will continue 
to exhibit the competitive system 
worked in the best manner we have 
et seen; and, to crown all, Lord 
John Russell will yearly renew barren 
resolutions in Parliament which 
everybody agrees to, compliments, 
and disregards. All these various 
fragments of what should be a 
general system of education will 
versevere in their own way, regard- 
i of, and possibly inconsistent 
with, each other; just as, till the 
war broke out, our military affairs 
were managed by some half-dozen 
various departments ;—but when 
the whole affair has reached the 
requisite magnitude of confusion 
and contradiction, we shall have 
a Minister of Education at last. 
Meanwhile, the Commissioners have 
it in their power to achieve a not 
unimportant good. They may find 
it advisable to make no dean with 
regard to existing chairs. But let 
them vest in the Crown the patro- 
nage of all those which they are 
about to establish. The direct 
benefits of such a step will be, that 
the best men will be appointed with- 
out canvassing or intriguing—that 
we shall see no longer such dispro- 
portion in calibre between electors 
and candidates as we now see at 
Oxford—that such bursts of temper 
as are manifest in Mr. Ferrier’s 
vamphlet will not occur; while, 
indirectly, the consequences of the 
measure will advance the cause of 
education to an extent which the 
casual observer can hardly at pre- 
sent anticipate. 
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T was Midsummer night in the 
year 1847. The moon shone 
brightly on the Piazza del Duomo 
at Florence. It lit with a pale glory 
the Campanile, while it left in deep 
shadow the vast cathedral beside it ; 
and seen under this aspect a fanciful 
mind might have compared the 
aceful Bell Tower and massive 
uomo to some fair erect Una, with 
her tawny couchant lion crouched 
near her. 

Two young men were walking up 
and down the Piazza, engaged in 
earnest conversation. Their feet 
trod at intervals beside the stone 
placed to commemorate the spot 
where Dante sate in the cool of 
evening meditating on his ungrateful 
Florence; and they seldom passed 
without a glance those two grave 
and colossal figures* which sit side 
by side throned on their marble 
chairs, and look the guardian spirits 
of the place. 

Andrea Peruzzi and Ernesto 
Morosini were Tuscans. Both well 
born and well educated, a great 
similarity in tastes and pursuits, 
spite of a broad difference in opinion, 
bound them in the closest intimacy. 
Andrea’s calm and serious disposi- 
tion, added to his five years’ seni- 
ority, gave him a feeling of parental 
tenderness for the high-spirited and 
ardent Ernesto, and Ernesto felt 
the most enthusiastic esteem for 
Andrea. They had lately under- 
taken a pedestrian tour through 
Italy, and during this expedition 
Andrea had saved the life of Ernesto 
at the peril of his own; and the tie 
between them was strengthened by 
all the force of this circumstance. 

‘There is no spot in Florence 
which contains more glorious recol- 
lections than this,’ said Ernesto; 
‘and I cannot forget that the mag- 
nificent monuments which are con- 
centrated here are the stone archives 
of the Republic. Have we not a 
proof too, here, of the eternity of 
art? Arnolfo, Ghiberti, Brunelles- 
chi, reign supreme as when they first 
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wrought out their marvellous con- 
ceptions. What else has endured? 
Past the glory! past the wealth! 
past the freedom !’ 

* And past the Art also,’ said an- 
other young man who joined them 
at this moment, and who had heard 
their last words. 

‘Nay, not while Florence still 
possesses such an artist as you, 
Gaetano.’ 

‘ Thanks, Ernesto; but what say 
you, Andrea ?’ 

‘T think,’ said the elder of the 
two men he had joined, ‘that not one 
star of that bright galaxy—freedom, 
glory, art—can shine alone. You 
are a great artist, Gaetano; so are 
Bartolini and Tenerani; but it is 
not the less true that art in Italy is 
no more. Be assured that growth 
both in the individual and the State 
is manifold ; progress is various. If 
you train and strengthen one muscle 
alone, at the expense of the others, 

ou may create a prodigy for a time, 
but the vitality of the whole system 
is weakened. Health and well- 
balanced strength depend on the 
judicious development and exercise 
of the entire body.’ 

‘I agree with you, Dottore An- 
drea,’ said Gaetano. 

‘ Perfect health in man,’ continued 
Andrea, ‘is shown by activity and 
cheerfulness; so progress in art, 
wealth, institutions, shows a healthy 
people. Look at England.’ 

‘{ do not agree with your Anglo- 
mania; J say, look at France,’ said 
Ernesto, impatiently. 

‘France appears to me in a fac- 
titious state,’ returned Andrea; 
‘the appearance of health and 
strength produced by the use of 
stimulants. In her polity there is a 
tendency to fever, plethora, apo- 
plexy. Spain alternates between 
paralysis and spasm; Russia is at 
present asphyxiated by the fumes of 
despotism, but she will shortly pass 
into the next stage of the disease, 
—mischievous delirium tremens.’ 

‘ And Austria?’ 





* Statues of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi. 
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‘Is dyspeptic. The Italy she has 
gorged so greedily gives her a per- 
petual indigestion.’ 

* And Italy ?” 

‘In an atrophy.’ 

‘True, but not a hopeless one ; 
there are methods to give her the 
blood, the pulse, the life she needs : 
to despair would be a crime.’ 

Andrea looked grave, but did not 
reply. There was a pause, broken 
by the artist: 

‘ And you go to-morrow ?’ 

‘I shall be to-morrow evening at 
Santa Chiara.’ 

‘Is it not foolish,’ said Ernesto, 
impetuously, ‘to bury himself in 
that ruined estate—in thatbarbarous 
Maremma, when the good time is 
coming? What can he do there?’ 

‘Make money, I hope,’ answered 
the other, laconically. 

‘Nonsense! But one might as 
well attempt to move the Duomo as 
you when you have resolved to do 
anything; yet promise me one 


thing, Andrea—I feel full of presen- 
timents to-night, as if it were the 
turning-point of my life—let us 
promise to meet yearly on this spot.’ 


‘Nay; such a promise, dependent 
on so many circumstances over 
which we have no control, would be 
childish. Let us promise to think 
of each other wherever we may be, 
and at all events as kindly as we can.’ 

‘So be it, caro mio. Lovers are 
used to make such vows; friendship 
such as ours is as capable of roman- 
tic tenderness. Can I ever forget 
that night at Venice? We were 
swimming, Gaetano, when, from 
some cause I have never been able 
to discover, I fainted, and should 
have been swept away by the force 
of the current. Andrea saw my 
danger, and upheld me till we 
reached the shore. The danger to 
himself was extreme, and it was a 
miracle we did not both sink. For 
weeks afterwards the arm which he 
held round me was powerless from 
the strain and pressure. Bravo, 
Andrea!’ 

‘1 sometimesthink,’ continued Er- 
nesto, with the sudden change from 

aicty to sadness common to men of 
is warm temperament, ‘that it is a 
pity my life was saved. It would have 
een a pleasant death, to have floated 
away from life beneath those purple 
skies, and with the soft bride of 


Storms on the Horizon. 


Venice holding me to her breast. I 
may be reserved for a darker fate.’ 

‘Hush, Ernesto,’ said Andrea; 
‘ talk not of being content to die; of 
all men we Italians should least 
count our lives our own. Do we 
not owe them to Italy ?” 

A noble enthusiasm lighted up his 
usually calm features as he spoke. 

*To Italy and to God,’ said a 
young priest who just then joined 
them. 

Greetings were interchanged, and 
then Ernesto asked eagerly, ‘ Do 
you come from your sister's P’ 

‘Yes, I was there for a moment ; 
but remembering this is your last 
evening, I came in search of you, 
Andrea.’ 

‘Who was with the Marchesa ?’ 

‘Beatrice was, as usual, sur- 
rounded. She inquired for you, 
Peruzzi, and seemed hurt at your 
leaving Florence without a farewell 
visit to her.’ 

‘Ah! Peruzzi, you happy fellow !’ 
said the artist, gaily. ‘To be missed, 
regretted, by the Queen of Beauty 
—she whom all adore, but who 
hitherto has favoured none.’ 

This was said in jest, but Andrea 
blushed to the temples, and Ernesto 
turned pale to the very lips. 

Andrea recovered himself first. 
‘No one admires the Marchesa 
Beatrice more than I do, but * *’ 

‘We all know,’ interrupted Er- 
nesto, with some bitterness, ‘ that 

your affections are given only to the 
linede beauties of England.’ 

‘ Yet neither blue eyes nor black 
have power to keep him from his 
beloved Maremma,’ said Gaetano. 

‘Now, too,’ continued Ernesto, 
‘when I know infallibly that there 
are storms brooding in the political 
atmosphere which will be felt from 
one end of Europe to the other. 
But he is so mistaken in his notions,’ 
and Ernesto looked reproachfully at 
his friend. 

‘I think those mistaken who 
would build on a ruined foundation,’ 
said Andrea, gravely, and almost 
sternly. ‘I would renew the foun- 
dation ere I reconstructed the 
edifice.’ 

*‘Pshaw! Overturn all, founda- 
tion, superstructure, everything.’ 

‘ Let us speak of something else. 
This is a subject we cannot discuss 
dispassionately.’ 
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‘I thank God it is so.’ 

‘In action, Ernesto, ardour is 
necessary ; in discussion, coolness.’ 
‘The time for action is close at 
hand.’ 

‘That I deny. An Iliad of the 
most brilliant achievements would 
not, could not, now permanently 
benefit Italy.’ 

‘And that Ideny. Do you mean 
if the freedom of Italy were wrought 
out by an heroic struggle, that the 
valour and spirit which won it would 
not give strength to maintain it?’ 

‘I do: fireworks are not an illu- 
mination. You and your party 
think that to revolutionize a govern- 
ment is to create a people. The 
topmost wave advances, but the 
great body of the waters ebbs with 
the tide, and what becomes of the 
wave? It is left spent on the sand. 
You think exclusively of govern- 
ments, I of the governed.’ 

‘The government makes 
nee 

‘No; whatever is best is safest. 
Governments are for a time—a 
people for ever. A healthy, aspir- 
ing, progressing people modify per- 
force the government under which 
they live. In this people are essen- 
tial defects, and therefore it is they 
have been so long ill governed. 
This is not an infant country, with 
a rude, undisciplined, but primitive 
population. Here are all the vices 
of the most emasculated civilization. 
They are too sceptical and corrupt 
for great ideas to take vital hold of 
them, while they are as childish and 
frivolous as in the old barbaric times 
when ‘ bread and games’ was the all- 
powerful secret of government.’ 

‘The root of the evil,’ said the 
priest, ‘is the decay of faith. All 
great changes have been brought 
about by using the religious idea as 
a lever.’ 

‘The Apostles did not set about 
overturning governments; they 
began by converting the people, 
and the people at last changed the 
government.’ 

‘ And, tyrant for tyrant, a Roman 
Emperor is as good as a Pope. 
Tiberius or Borgia, the same type 
under different names. No, I think 
I know what would cure Italy of 
the atrophy Andrea spoke of.’ 

‘But your remedies are so vio- 
lent, Ernesto; she has but too little 
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generous blood, and you would spill 
it all like water. In every armed 
revolution the heroic, the devoted, 
the disinterested fall; the selfish 
and intriguing escape.’ 

‘ But we shall succeed. Do you 
dare to doubt it?’ 

‘Succeed for a time, yes; but 
where is the element of endurance 
after success has been obtained? 
To maintain liberal and progressing 
institutions at home, and resist the 
pressure of enemies without, an ex- 
penditure would be requisite which 
would at once disgust the people, 
and produce a reaction. Indolence, 
a total disregard of law, an intense 
love of money, and, generally speak- 
ing, an entire ignorance of its use 
and value in a commercial or politi- 
cal-economy sense, are the hydra 
against which we must contend. 
To give a respect for law, industrial 
habits, the practice of acquiring 
money separate from the love of 
hoarding it ; to cultivate commercial 
enterprise, and to promote above 
all agricultural progress; to fuse 
the populations, so as to do away 
with provincial prejudices ;—this 1s 
what must be done to benefit Italy 
permanently.’ 

‘In theory, yes; in fact, ‘the 
sword with myrtles wreathed’ has 
my preference.’ 

‘What did that sword really win? 
To murder a tyrant does not uproot 
a tyranny.’ 

‘But does it depend upon our 
own will? With an enslaved press 
are we not powerless? Pressed 
upon as the best of Italy is by a 
foreign yoke, how can we prepare 
for the millennium you uk of P” 

‘ The foreign yoke is not our worst 
foe. I deeply deplore it, but it is 
my conviction that no foreign yoke 
would press for a moment on a 

eople radically opposed to it. 

here is a fitness and harmony in 
all things, or none would endure. 
Feetid vapours and phosphoric ex- 
halations hover over marshes; drain 
the marshes, they vanish. Despo- 
tism is the inevitable consequence of 
lawlessness and turbulence. <A few 
heroic spirits like yours might set 
on fire the different populations ; 
but how soon would the fire be 
quenched, and you consumed in its 
ashes!’ 

‘I tell you,’ reiterated Ernesto, 
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‘the good time is coming—there 
will soon be a fire lighted in France 
which will prove the beacon of hope 
to Italy.’ 

y distrast it. Thetis herself 
could not make Achilles invulner- 
able. Where she held him he 
received his death-wound. So with 
nations; they must wait till they have 
reached man’s estate, and can plunge 
themselves wholly in the height 
waters of liberty. If upheld by 
another nation, the very aid becomes 
an exposure, and a calamity in the 
future. The purposes of God are 
evolved slowly in all creation, the 
progress of nations is no exception 
to this law. Italy will become free, 
not by volcanic convulsions, nor by 
foreign bayonets, but by the growt 
of her people.’ 

‘I think you are right,’ said 
Gaetano. ‘At all events, here we 
are, four of us; you, Francisco, a 

riest; you, Andrea, a civilian; 

rnesto, a soldier; I, an artist: let 
us all here promise to each other to 
continue our friendship.’ 

‘ Yes,’ they all answered instantly. 

‘And to serve Italy, each in his 
own way, as far as we can. I will 
devote my pen and pencil to this 
cause, I swear.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Francisco, humbly, 
‘ will give to Italy all my prayers.’ 

‘And I,’ said Ernesto, ‘my 
sword,’ and in a lower voice, ‘ per- 
chance my dagger also.’ 

‘And I,’ said Andrea, solemnly, 
‘ will serve Italy with my whole life.’ 

- And so they parted. 


Carter II.—1848—1849. 


A year had passed, but the friends 
had not met on their trysting day. 
It was the year 1848. The hopes 
of the liberal party were raised in 
proportion to the apparent fears and 
discouragement of their opponents. 
I say apparent, for the secrets of 
that mysterious drama are known 
to few. History will speak of that 
time in ‘many a fair and fatal page’ 
—of the romantic ardour, the heroic 
self-devotion exhibited by some, the 
ignorance, the love of intrigue, the 
treachery of others. 

The young men met occasionally, 
with the exception of Andrea, but 
he seldom came to Florence. He 
was there however the day the 
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colours were given to the Guardia 
Civica in the Piazza Pitti; when a 
breath of Paradise seemed to blow 
over the favoured land, and the un- 
clouded skies shone over a popula- 
tion drunk as it were with the wine 
of liberty. Andrea saw Ernesto 
the most animated of that excited 
crowd: he also recognised Gaetano 
contemplating with the eye of an 
artist that beautiful and picturesque 
scene, and close beside him the pale 
severe countenance of Francisco. 
But Andrea joined not in the rap- 
ture around him; he either is 
not or would not believe this to be 
a permanent and positive advance 
in the cause he had so much at 
heart. His visits to Florence were 
brief, but brief as they were he 
sought to aid and to encourage the 
judicious, to restrain” and guide the 
more impetuous. He saw less of 
Ernesto at this period than at any 
previous time during their long 
friendship. 

Ernesto was either absorbed in 
public triumphs or engrossed by 
an ardent but unrequited love for 
the beautiful Beatrice, Francisco’s 
widowed sister. 

The Marchesa exercised all the 
influence of her charms to inflame 
the patriotic ardour of the young 
men who assembled at her house. 
She was so beautiful and so enthu- 
siastic, that her attractions daily 
added to the number of those en- 
listed in the cause. Ernesto was 
miserably jealous, but could not fix 
upon any one as the favoured rival, 
though disposed to be suspicious of 
Andrea. He had sometimes ob- 
served that Beatrice would suddenly 
pause in the midst of her most im- 
passioned declamations if her eye 
fell on the grave countenance of 
Peruzzi. Her brother Francisco 
was too much occupied by his 
clerical duties to be an efficient pro- 
tector to the young widow. Once, 
when Ernesto, unable any longer to 
endure this state of suspense, told 
Andrea that he would propose to 
her immediately, the latter earnestly 
besought him to defer the proposal 
foratime. This of course strength- 
ened his suspicions; for it never 
crossed the mind of Ernesto to 
imagine for a moment that this 
superb Beatrice, with all her gifts 
and graces, her noble mind and 
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erson, could love unsought, and 
ove in vain. That there was some 
embarrassment between Andrea 
and Beatrice was evident; this was 
irritating and painful to him, and 
gave an acerbity to his words and a 
certain estrangement to his manner 
when he and Peruzzi met, but he 
never divined the truth. 

Andrea felt the change in his 
friend bitterly, perhaps he suspected 
its cause, but on was to be done ? 
One word might have explained all, 
but to utter that word would have 
been to betray the secret of one who 
had generously loved him, and in 
an unguarde xd moment confessed it. 
Could he utter to another that he, 
Andrea Peruzzi, had rejected, ten- 
derly, respectfully, sorrowfully, but 
still rejected, the offered hand and 
heart of Beatrice Capponi ? 


September came, and the young 
men stood side by side in the Piazza 
Gran Duca, the Provisional 
Government was proclaimed from 
the PalazzoVecchio, amid the shouts 
of the populace. 

The vociferations, the uplifted 
hands, the streaming eyes, the 
electric excitement which pervaded 
all, and which manifested itself, 
with the enthusiasm peculiar to 
Southern organization, in the rap- 
tured utterance of a whole people, 
inspired Ernesto with a delirious 
joy. There was sublime confidence 
in his mien, and as he turned to 
Andrea, the glory of perfected hope 
shone in his face. He looked as if 
the happiness which is usually 
dealt out to us weak mortals at long 
intervals and in scanty measure, 
had all been poured for him in one 
exquisite draught, which he drained 
to the last drop. 

* Can you doubt of Florence, now, 
Andrea?’ 

Andrea looked upward. Stern 
and black against the glowing sky 
the frowning tower of the Palazzo 
Veechio seemed to rise in contra- 
diction of the hope. It seemed a 

e of that medieval spirit of tur- 
ieee which had always been the 
fated curse in the solemn drama of 
Florentine history. He remained 
silent. 

*‘ Ungenerous Andrea!’ exclaimed 
Ernesto ; ‘ you will not own yourself 
wrong.’ 


as 
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* Not here; not now: this is the 
worst move of all. This day year, 
and the Austrians will be im Flo- 
rence.’ 

Ernesto’s highly-wrought feelings 
were not in a state to bear this 
ominous contradiction. 

‘Pshaw! such a notion could 
only enter the head of a foe to 
Florence. Confess it at once—a 
foe to Florence and liberty.’ 

‘A foe!’ 

* Ay, a foe—or a traitor.’ 

* Ernesto, beware !’ and Andrea’s 
eyes flashed. 

‘I repeat it, such opinions are 
treasonable. You say yourself we 
are disunited ; we must therefore at 
once cast from us our secret as well 
as our declared enemies. Who but 
an enemy could utter such a pro- 
phecy ? You must be with us or 
against us.’ 

‘Or?’ 

*Take the consequences.’ 

‘Fraternity or death P’ and An- 
drea smiled in scorn. 

‘Ay, I can now understand,’ said 
Ernesto, who was losing all control 
over himself—‘I can now under- 
stand the stern alternative to which 
the French patriots were forced for 
the sake of their country’s freedom.’ 

As their voices became louder, the 
bystanders, who had impe rfectly 
heard the words, and who were in 
that state of excitement when the 
slightest circumstance is sufficient 
to drive them into frenzy, pressed 
round with menacing words and 
insulting gestures. ‘ Traditore 
‘Spial * ogg scol’ were uttered. 
Andrea’s fair hair made him, in 
truth, look something like a Ger- 
man. They pressed round him, and 
seemed but to wait a signal to com- 
mit any excess. 

Peruzzi stood with folded arms, 
impassible and calm. His eyes 
were fixed somewhat mournfully on 
Ernesto, but for the furious faces 
around him he had not a glance. 
His height, above the common, and 
his commanding attitude, seemed 

to awe the multitude for a moment, 

‘Would you, then, like those to 
whom you allude, baptize your 
revolution in the blood of your 
friends?’ said he at last to Ernesto. 





‘Is he your friend, signor ?’ said 
the boldest of the crowd, addressing 
{rnesto. 
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Before he could reply, from one 
of the crowded balconies above a 
flower was thrown, which fell on 
the breast of Andrea. Both friends 
looked up, and caught a glimpse of 
a lovely face with braided hair and 
large dark eyes. 

Ernesto turned livid. ‘ Traitor!’ 
he muttered, ‘in all things: they 
love each other!’ 

‘Is he your friend, signor?’ re- 
iterated the mob. ‘Si o nd. If 
not, we will treat him as he de- 
serves. Leave him to us.’ And 
they pressed still closer, with evi- 
dently dangerous intentions. 

There was a pause. 

‘ Si,’ answered Ernesto, in a hol- 
low voice, choked by his emotions ; 
‘he is my friend ; leave us.’ 

Easily diverted, the crowd, after 
the hesitation of a minute, left them, 
and dispersed to another part of the 
square. They were alone. 

‘Thus have I paid my old debt, 
Andrea Peruzzi, to my friend. I 
have saved your life from a more 
stormy ocean than that from which 
you saved mine.’ 

‘ Hear me, Ernesto, you ——’ 

‘And thus,’ interrupted Ernesto, 


‘thus I pay my other debt to the 


false, perjured lover of Beatrice 
Capponi!’ as with a sudden blow 
he struck Andrea to the ground. 


A year had passed away. The 
day after the scene in the Piazza 
Gran Duea, Andrea received a 
challenge from Ernesto, which he 
resolutely declined. 

* He will do me justice one day,’ 
he said. ‘ The country he thinks I 
wish to betray needs my life; he 
shall not take it, nor will I take his. 
[ have a surer revenge in prospect ; 
one day he will know all.’ 

He was not to be moved, and the 
duel did not take place. What 
Andrea suffered during the brief 
period of his stay in Florence after 
the above events, it would be difficult 
to describe. He saw that glitterin 
hoar-frost, those premature aa 
short-lived efforts at freedom, dis- 
solve gradually beneath the trials 
of the noon. He was looked upon 
with suspicion by many of his former 
associates ; and, such is the strength 
of a popular prejudice when once 
imbibed, he was never recognised 
by the common people without in- 
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sult and abuse. Yet not one of 
that insulting crowd would so wil- 
lingly have sacrificed his life, if b 
so doing a single permanent benefit 
could have been secured to Flo- 
rence—Florence, always ungrateful 
to her best and greatest. 

Ernesto had left the city, and 
gone northwards with a few volun- 
teers, brave and devoted as himself. 
They had not met again. Andrea 
at last yielded to the tacit ostracism 
to which he was condemned, and left 
Florence for his estate inthe country. 

He had ideas of progress which 

struck deeper and wider than those 
around him in their childish notions 
could imagine. Before he left, he 
saw Gaetano and Francisco, both of 
whom were still faithful to him; and 
he besought them, should difficulties 
occur or assistance be required by 
themselves or , and he hesitated 
a moment, then added, ‘or by 
irnesto,’ to rely on him. They 
wrung his hands, touched to the 
heart by such unswerving and faith- 
ful affection. So they parted. 

Andrea devoted himself with re- 
doubled ardour to the care of his 
estate, but his sufferings were acute. 
His pride and his tenderness had 
both been wounded to the quick, 
and the wound seemed incurable. 
As the tryst-day approached, he 
became more and more restless and 
unhappy. ‘The last embers of revo- 
lution had died away in Italy. The 
French were in Rome, the Aus- 
trians in Tuscany. Sorrow, exile, 
and proscription swept the penin- 
sula from north to south. How 
many hearts broke, besides the 
kingly one which ceased to beat at 
Lisbon, when the fierce tension of 
their certain seeming hope had 
snapt, will be known only when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed. 

Andrea went to Leghorn on pri- 
vate business, but when there, 
merged it at once in his incessant 
endeavours to aid and _ befriend 
those around him. ‘The hospitals 
were filled with the wounded who 
had taken refuge there; some for 
immediate flight to England or 
France; some because their suffer- 
ings prevented farther escape. The 
li laenn medical skill of Peruzzi, 
his purse, his time, were at the 
command of all. 

One morning, the head surgeon 
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asked him to accompany him in his 
visit to the hospital. He consented, 
and stood by the bed of the suf- 
ferers. Here lay the hope and joy 
of some family cut off in his ga 
prime; there, some gallant yout 
mutilated for life. And all this 
sorrow and suffering was like water 
poured upon the sand, useless and 
in vain! Suddenly his attention 
was attracted by a groan of pain. 
In a bed at some distance up the 
room, he saw a young man appa- 
rently delirious from great physical 
and mental torture. His eyes were 
closed, his cheek white, his face dis- 
torted by suffering. But marred 
as was the beauty of that noble face, 
enough remained for Andrea to re- 
cognise Ernesto. And thus, on the 
second anniversary of their promised 
day of meeting (after a brief but 
momentous interval) the friends 
met again. 

The surgeons approached the bed; 
Andrea, sick at heart, leant for sup- 
port against the wall. 

‘The arm is considerably worse,’ 
they said. ‘There is no remedy ; 
amputation must take place.’ 

Through all the wandering of a 
fevered brain the patient heard and 
understood his doom. He started 
up. ‘No, no! not my right arm— 
my sword arm; let me die rather.’ 
He opened his eyes, and their wild 
dilated glance fell on and seemed 
to recognise Andrea. ‘Andrea, 
is this your revenge?’ and he sank 
back as if shot. 

‘ Allow me to examine the arm,’ 
said Andrea, in a low voice; and he 
approached the bed. He was pale 
as death; the big drops of agitation 
stood on his brow, but he examined 
the arm with professional coolness. 
After a minute and careful examina- 
tion, he differed in opinion from the 
surgeons, and rapidly but forcibly 
expressed his reasons. There was 
some demur ; it was a question of 
life and death ; if the inflammation 
extended to the shoulder, it would 
be too late to take off the arm, and 
death must ensue. Every means 
used hitherto to subdue the inflam- 
mation had failed. Andrea was 
aware of this, but considered that 
by means of a very delicate opera- 
tion which he suggested, the stress 
on the muscles might be relieved, 
and the pain decreased so as to 
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permit rest and sleep. They shook 
their heads, but consented that it 
should be tried. 

With one of those supreme efforts 
of which great natures alone are 
capable, Andrea mastered his emo- 
tion. All was ready. He per- 
formed the operation with mar- 
vellous skill. 

‘Your arm is saved, signor,’ said 
the surgeon. 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Ernesto; 
and as he sunk back upon his pil- 
low, Andrea heard him murmur 
‘ Viva Italia!’ When Andrea re- 
turned to the hospital ten days 
afterwards—he was too fearful of 
the consequences of agitation to 
make himself known to the patient 
earlier—he found that Ernesto had 
left it, and there was no trace by 
which he could be sought. Some 
thought that, ill and weak as he 
still was, he had returned to Flo- 
rence ; some, that he had gone to 
England or the United States. 
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Seven years more had passed away. 
The reaction which had followed 
the transient gleam of liberty was 
slowly dying away. All things find 
their level at last. In the great 
ebb and tide of the sea of human 
affairs certain landmarks are slowly 
won, and the most furious storm 
can but cover them for a time. 

Piedmont, by slow and temperate 
progress, by harmonious union be- 
tween rulers and ruled, had ad- 
vanced. She had won a place and 
a stake in European counsels. 
Cavour had raised his voice in the 
Congress of Nations for Italy. The 
material effect of such an appeal 
may be null; the moral influence 
must be immense. 

It was the anniversary of the day 
of meeting. Andrea Peruzzi sate 
with his English wife on the terrace 
of his villa at Santa Chiara. He 
had been married five years. Two 
rosy, healthy - looking children 
played near them with their nurse, 
dressed in the picturesque costume 
of the place. The baby slept in 
its mother’s arms. 

These five years had added a 
deeper gravity to Andrea's brow. 
It was not sad, but a serious earnest- 
ness was his prevailing expression. 
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His smile was more rare, but as 
sweet and genial as of old. His 
wife worshipped him, and he loved 
her with that holy tenderness with 
which a good man loves the best 
blessing God has bestowed on him. 
She was a Catholic, and this sym- 
pathy of creed was a strong bond 

etween her and her husband's 
tenantry. They could not look 
upon her as a /forestiera when 
they saw her kneeling before their 
shrines. Highly educated and in- 
telligent, she assisted her husband 
in all his schemes for ameliorating 
the condition of the people, and for 
the improvement of the estate. In 
compliance with his wishes, many 
changes for the better were made in 
the houses of the peasants, and in 
the management of their children. 
Andrea, at his own expense, had 
sent several of the most intelligent 
youths in the neighbourhood to 
England and to France to learn 
the latest improvements in their 
respective trades. Two had returned 
with English wives, and repeated 
on a smaller scale the social and 
household experiments essayed by 
Andrea and his wife. 

Peruzzi had a strong faith in the 
good which might arise from inter- 
marriage between different races, 
and hence he derived some degree 
of consolation under the bitter sor- 
row of witnessing the foreign occu- 
pe which weighed upon the 
and. 

‘Twenty years hence,’ he would 
say, ‘from the alliances between 
Tuscans and Austrians, French and 
Romans, a race will spring up modi- 
fied in some hereditary attributes, 
and consequently improved. And 
what are twenty years in the future 
of a people ?’ 

Andrea was not Utopian in his 
views. He knew that some of his 
schemes must fail or be thwarted, 
but he persevered. Baffled, not 
defeated, he would, disappointed on 
one side, turn to some fresh enter- 
prise in which he saw an opening 
for native industry, or an outlet for 
native produce. He limited his 
personal expenditure to the barest 
necessaries, but was lavish of his 
resources where he could aid the 
material improvement of his coun- 
try. 

idieide electric telegraphs, all 
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public works which extended the 
commercial relations of Italy, re- 
ceived his support. Above all 
he devoted himself to agriculture. 
Rarely, in the rudest climes, is the 
earth ungrateful for the care and 
labour bestowed upon it; but per- 
haps no one who has not witnessed 
it, can appreciate, or even imagine, 
its bounteous and beneficent fertility 
in Tuscany. That part especially 
which hems the Mediterranean, 
called the Maremma, is wonderful 
in its produce. An association of 
British farmers and labourers, in 
the district called Massa Maritima, 
to distinguish it from Massa di Car- 
rara, would convert the land into a 
paradise. 

Such was Andrea’s life; a labo- 
rious one, it is true; but singleness 
of purpose and strength of will com- 
mand success, These he possessed 
in no ordinary degree, and he might 
be termed successful and prosperous 
beyond the generality of men. 

et was there mourning in his 
soul. In a profound and retentive 
nature such as his it takes long to 
scar over a wound. Andrea could 
not forget Ernesto. Where was 
that wayward yet beloved friend ? 

Gaetano and Francisco, who often 
came to seehim, united theirinquiries 
with his, but since he had left the 
hospital at Leghornall trace had been 
lost. Gaetano was more and more 
absorbed in his art, and more and 
more estranged from the livin; 
world around. Francisco banishe 
himself entirely from it, and led 
the life of an ascetic; but both 
held unchanged one feeling—their 
friendship for Andrea; both che- 
rished one regret—their grief for 
the lost Ernesto. The Marchesa 
was still unmarried, still admired, 
but lived entirely in the country. 

As Andrea thus sate on the ter- 
race that Midsummer evening, the 
associations of the day carried back 
his thoughts to the past. The 
English newspaper in his hand was 
unheeded. His eyes wandered care- 
lessly over the landscape spread be- 
fore him. And yet how lovely it 
was! On the right a broad belt of 
verdure spread to the foot of the 
bare and lofty mountains, on the 
left the fertile plains sloped to the- 
sea. Longstretches of golden light 
made manifest the rich crops of 
UU 
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corn ; the vines looped their grace- 
ful festoons from tree to tree; and 
the olives, in blue and misty-looking 
clusters, softened the glowing hues 
of the distance. It was one of those 
scenes of smiling plenty which fill 
the heart with thankfulness to 
God. 

‘Thou openest Thy hand, and 
fillest all things living with plen- 
teousness.’ 

There are times when we all look 
back upon our lives with a tender 
melancholy—to the life which has 
been a success without pride—to the 
life which has been a failure without 
humiliation. When we feel, beside 
the eternal progress which is the 
law of nature, our done or undone 
is at the best or worst but trivial. 
While what we are—whether life has 
been a discipline to us in its triumphs 
or trials — seems the only ques- 
tion of magnitude. It is well such 
moods should not be frequent, for 
they might tend with some to 
paralyze effort; but it is good that 
they should occur at times. They 
soften and purify the hearts of the 
prosperous, they soothe and comfort 
those who, looking back upon baffled 
efforts, defeated purposes, and 
blighted hopes, have felt that, as 
regards their soul’s probation, dis- 
appointment has been more precious 
than victory, for it has achieved 
submission—patience—faith. 

And ever, as Andrea’s thoughts 
took a tenderer shade, they turned 
to Ernesto. He sometimes thought 
he must have died in his self-sought 
exile. It seemed impossible for 
that generous though wayward 
heart to maintain this stern silence 
if it still throbbed among the living. 

Absorbed in these reflections, 
Andrea did not notice or even hear 
the quick advance of a carriage 
which drove up the avenue to the 
front of the house. It stopped, two 
men jumped out, and then assisted 
a third to alight. 

‘Is the Signor Peruzzi within ?’ 

‘ Si, signor.’ 

They passed on to the terrace. 
Andrea sat with his head buried in 
his hands. The sound of approach- 
ing footsteps made him look up. 

‘ Gaetano— Francisco—welcome, 
—oh, heavens !’ 

He had caught sight of another. 
Was that pale emaciated being who 
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slowly approached, supported by 
Gaetano, a vision evoked by his 
thoughts ? 

* Ernesto !’ 

‘ Andrea! One more anniversary, 
the last ; I yearned to die here, with 
you.’ 

The last! Andrea could not 
speak. That strong calm spirit 
was thoroughly mastered and over- 
come. He wept as a child over the 
long-lost friend recovered, but re- 
covered only fora moment. It did 
not need his skill to see that the 
shadow of death was on that wasted 
but still beautiful face. 

At length, when all had a littlecon- 
trolled their agitation, explanations 
were interchanged. Ernesto was 

laced on a sofa, and with Andrea’s 

and in his, told all that had passed 
since he left the hospital at Leg- 
horn. The glimpse of Andrea on 
the day of the operation he attri- 
buted, naturally enough, to a de- 
lusion of his fevered brain. He had 
asked no questions, and no one spoke 
tohim. The moment he felt able 
to move he embarked for England. 
It was perilous for him to remain 
in Italy, and Italy to him was a 
charnel-house. Every thought con- 
nected with it was a torture anda 
shame. The fear of farther com- 
promising his friends, Gaetano and 
Francisco, deterred him from bid- 
ding them farewell. 

‘As to you, Andrea, I would 
rather have died than have met you 
face to face. How I afterwards 
became aware of my groundless and 
cruel jealousy, of the unexampled 
ingratitude of my conduct towards 
you, I need not relate. She wrote 
to me, and told me all!’ He 
sighed deeply, and tears filled his 
eyes. ‘Poor Beatrice! I went to 
England,’ continued Ernesto, ‘and 
for a time all the Italians I met or 
associated with confirmed my own 
views. Distrust of Piedmont, faith 
in secret societies, in revolt, or 
rather in proclamations of revolt, 
formed their creed: exhortation to 
use the dagger if the sword failed, 
was their watchword. In their 
= libraries they mystified and 

azzled themselves with classic re- 
miniscences, till they lost all the 
actual proportions of things. 

‘ Murder, to obtain any end what- 
ever, is—setting aside its criminality 
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—as foolish and blind a proceeding 
for the public welfare as for any 
private object. Yet, what noble men 
there are among these refugees ; 
simple austere lives, heroic charac- 
ters worthy to be chronicled by a 
Plutarch ; giants among the effete 
and pampered men of the day ; but 
they were essentially dreamers and 
theorists. 

‘Each had a different system, 
which was to be realized in Italy, 
and be the universal remedy for 
every evil. 

‘ During the first winter I was in 
England, ‘partly to occupy myself, 
partly to satisfy the home thirst 
which was preying on my very life, 
I resolved to write a history of the 
events in which I had taken part. 
Collecting and combining informa- 
tion for my task led me to a close 
observation and comparison of the 
men with whom I had mixed, and 
the circumstances around them. I 
slowly awoke to my mistake. . . I 
had misdirected my efforts for 
Italy, and I had no other life to 
give her. The climate, the seden- 
tary life, exhaustion from my 
wounds, did their work, all told on 
me; but I would not die till I had 
seen you, Andrea, and completed 
my history. It is finished. You will 
find it with my papers—a faithful 
record. I have related all the un- 
paralleled heroism displayed, also 
the imprudence which marred it. 
It may be of use to guide and 
restrain others as self-willed and as 
erring as I was. For me, and those 
who have sacrificed their lives as 
vainly, what hope remains but to 
make our Italy ‘ greener with our 
graves! , 

‘Speak not so, Ernesto,’ said 
Andrea, in a voice broken by sobs. 

‘Put your arm around me, An- 

drea,’ said Ernesto; ‘believe me, 


Alas! my Italy! 


except for that brief time of passion, 
no one have I loved as I love you. 
Italy and Andrea are written on my 
heart. Raise me, and let me once 
more see the sky I have so often 
thought of during my exile.’ 

They drew the curtains, and he 
looked out. The pomp and splen- 
dour of the breathless midsummer 
night were in the sky. Opposite 
the piled clouds, behind which the 
sun had sunk in solemn majesty, 
the moon shone radiant and serene. 
Fire-flies, like winged stars, were 
hovering and glittering among the 
flowers and trees; a nightingale 
was pouring forth her passionate 
and melodious grief, and filling the 
silence with song. It see med a 
night elected and set apart for some 
great consecration. 

Ernesto’s large eyes, still bright 
through the film of approaching 
death, gazed with a mournful in- 
tensity upon the scene, as if he 
would have sought to blend - 
the elements of ‘beauty around, o 
to carry away the record for ever in 
his soul. 

‘How beautiful!’ he murmured, 
‘but it is night—and night, too, 
with thee, my country.—Alas, my 
Italy !’ 

‘There is hope for Italy, Ernesto,’ 
said Andrea, while his tears rained 
over the hand he held; ‘ believe it, 
the dawn will come for our Italy 
also—the day will arise, and Italy 
be great.’ 

‘God alone is great,’ said the 
solemn voice of Francisco, as he 
sank on his knees beside his friend, 
and commenced the oflices of the 
church. 

Vainly for Ernesto. 

Ernesto Morosini had breathed 
his last sigh with the name of Italy 
on his lips. 

‘Alas! my Italy!’ 
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SKETCHES ON THE NORTH COAST. 


By a Narturatist. 


No. VI. ann tast.—Tye Fauna or tHE Frost. 


INTER! Such a winter as 
the oldest inhabitant re- 
members not, and recalling those 
terrible winters of 1709 and 1740, 
when, as we are told, the cold was so 
intense that ‘in France the sentinels 
died at their posts, the birds dropt 
down dead out of the air, and the 
whole East Sea was frozen over, 
so that people journeyed from 
Copenhagen to Dantzick upon the 
ice.’ The treasures of the hail and 
the snow have been poured out. 
The drift is several fect deep, and 
lies in great mounds along the sides 
of the black hawthorn hedges. The 
meers and ponds are hard and 
rugged, like granite; the freshwater 
wild-fowl pass the day upon the 
open sea, and come up at night to 
the springs that still force their 
way through the coarse sedge of 
the inland marshes. Yesterday 
morning the shallow pools of salt 
water upon the sands were coated 
over with athin film of ice; as ifthe 
sea itself could not stand the rigo- 
rous cold any longer. The cottages 
of the fisher people on the other 
side of the bay are wrapped in white 
mantillas; the square doors and 
windows looking intensely black and 
angular; and, stayed by the frost, 
the blue smoke wanders fitfully 
along the brae side, like a spirit in 
prison vainly attempting to escape. 
t has ceased snowing now for some 
days, but nothing could be more 
imposing than the advance of the 
storm clouds in the early part of 
the week, as_ they followed each 
other from the grim north in 
ordered march, like white pillars 
of sand moving across the Roost. 
The snow has been arrested in all 
manner of fantastic patterns, and on 
the grey bents that run oe with 
the beach, it is covered with sharp 
and delicate imprints; each muscle 
as keen and articulate as though it 
had been cunningly cut in alabaster. 


What various idiosyncrasies these 
vagrant imprints reveal! There is 
the capricious limp of the rabbit, 
and the fastidious tramp of the roe- 
deer, who picks her way like a 
dainty aristocrat as she is; intricate 
figures which whole thickets of 
pee have traced upon the 
eeside of a snow-wreath; the 
webbed foot of the wild goose, like 
the picture of a bat with expanded 
wings; the long toes and the 
lounging gait of the woodcock ; and 
the fairy-like prints of the sparrow, 
the robin, and the wren. One might 
compose an account of the natural 
history of the hare, for instance, 
from the trail she has left in this 
one field, following her step by step 
from the time when she limped 
leisurely through the break in the 
hedge—she would not leap the wall 
for the world—to the spot where, 
having nibbled with her keen sharp 
teeth a little way further into the 
sweet turnip which she has scraped 
clear of the frozen mud, she washes 
her face and curls her whiskers 
with her smooth downy paws, and 
then cosily nestles into oe warm 
nest beneath the snow. These 
simple histories are written in most 
legible characters by every hedge- 
row and brook-side; and the indica- 
tions of a wise instinct and a provi- 
dent sagacity detailed more vnialy 
upon the snow ané silence of winter, 
than among the busy thoroughfares 
of summer, or on the purple battle- 
field of autumn. A sombre and frigid 
season it is, no doubt, but yet most 
precious to the naturalist and the 
sportsman, aye, and to all healthy 
and active mortals. 

Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speede ; 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in neede.* 
And indeed no weather can com- 

pare with that of a thoroughly fine 

winter morning. Liquid and trans- 


* The above lines, which, in their unambitious literalness, convey the sensation 
of rainy weather better than any of our new poets have been able to do in their 
elaborate artificial way, are from The Shoemaker’s Holiday, by Thomas Decker. 
(Shakspeare Society's Papers, vol. ii.) 
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parent as Claude’s or Turner's is 
the air, the sky lightly coated with 
flakes of mottled foam, through 
which we gain illimitable glimpses 
into the blue ether beyond. The 
branches of the trees ure traced out 
line by line against the cold horizon, 
and the great hectic, consumptive- 
looking sun. The grass is stiff and 
brittle, and covered with minute 
diamonds of white frost, which 
sparkle keenly in the winter light ; 
the sea still and transparent, and 
stretching away ever so far till it 
joins the Norwegian tide. How 
distinctly one hears the refrain of 
the bura as it sings merrily to itself 
in the grave stillness of January ! 
The sheep, as if possessed by the 
peripatetic devils who destroyed 
the swine in the New Testament, 
are rushing boisterously across the 
lawn in great force; the sparrows 
cluster about the leafless hedges, 
and chirp defiantly in the cold; 
and a cock whose youth has been 
passed in the Celestial Empire, 
treats his family circle to a series 
of rapid and somewhat hysterical 
congratulations. Cold it is, no 
doubt, as every creature testifies ; 
but it is the cold that strengthens 
and exhilarates when braved man- 
fully by the courageous naturalist 
or the honest sportsman, 

Our little craft, the Daisy, is 
lying at anchor near the pier; and 
John and Peter (a good old Apo- 
stolic nomenclature we keep here) 
have made everything snug for a 
breeze, should it freshen before our 
return from tlie Scamander, to which 
this winter morning we are bound 
for ducks. Guns, cartridges, cigars, 
sandwiches, usquebaugh,—all are 
snugly deposited in the Daisy's 
lockers ; and the moment we go on 
board she is pushed off from the 
wooden pier. ‘There is a capful of 
wind from the west, just enough to fill 
our morsel of a sail; for the Daisy is 
too light and dainty a craft to stand 
above a square yard or so of canvas. 
John, with an antique musket under 
his arm that saw service in the 
"45, L dare say, steers the boat; 
Peter takes charge of the sail; and 
seated in the bow, armed with a 
plain, hard-hitting, double-barrelled 
duck gun, and wrapped in a huge 
brown bearskin coat, through which 
neither wind nor frost can penetrate, 
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we wait, like Mr. Macawber, for 
‘something to turn up.’ Bowlin 

along to the north, a common gu 

comes sometimes screaming towards 
us, pursued by the Tammy Alan, as 
they call him here,—the audacious 
and formidable falcon of the sea, 
The skua is perhaps the boldest 
bird alive; it often comes within a 
few yards of the fisherman: I saw 
one once snatch a morsel of cod-liver 
from the blade of an oar held in the 
hand, and resting on the boat. 
Though unwilling to check our way, 
the temptation at length becomes 
too strong; and a Tammy who has 
been staring at us overhead for the 
last five minutes, falls right against 
the inside of the sheet, his wing 
broken, but his dangerous claws un- 
harmed, and his spirit still eager for 
battle. Among the breakers, as we 
round the point, a flock of scoters 
are diving incessantly: but no boat 
could live within shot; so casting a 
wistful look upon them in passing, 
we run nile for a mile or two 
close to the coast, towards the bight 
in the shore, where, in its noble bay, 
the Scamander meets the sea. A 
noble bay,indeed,—hemmed in on all 
sides by huge sandhills, and paved 
with sand to the centre, as even a 
landsman may tell from the delicious 
green of its shallow water, so dif- 
ferent from the sullen blue of the 
ocean over rocks or tangle. This is 
the favourite feeding-ground of all 
the ducks and divers on the coast; 
and it is, when we arrive, dotted 
over with little parties of these birds, 
whose shrill clamour is distinctly 
audible through the frosty air long 
before we enter. Reefing the sail, to 
make it as undistinguishable as pos- 
sible—and in a fresh breeze, like that 
now rippling the water, the Daisy 
scarcely needs sail at all,—we steal 
quietly on the nearest group. Be- 
ties they observe the boat it is 
within forty yards, and as they rise 
against the wind—and ducks always 
do rise into the wind, not being able 
to fly, apparently, until their wings 
meet with some resistance—we get 
a first-rate shot, and bring down 
four of the flock. The others beat 
quickly out to sea, but they will not 
go far, for they are daring little 
fellows, and the most restless and 
volatile of birds. Picking up the 
dead, they prove to be northern 


































































































































































































harelds—one dingy duck, a young 
male, and two splendid old drakes, 
with their long, drooping tails in 
great perfection, and across the 
knightly buff the Maltese cross 
woven in virgin white! Fill their 
wounds with cotton to keep the 
feathers uninjured, and then lay 
them aside as quick as may be, for 
there, paddling in towards the Cove, 
with its limpet-covered pier and 
sharp shingly bottom, are a pair of 
bordiwings. Keep them between 
the boat and the land, and we are 
sure of ashot. You must rise, you 
precious beauties, there is no help 
for it; and hardly are they out of 
the water before the foremost falls. 
The other hesitates a moment; but 
the love of life and the fear of man 
are too strong for it; and striking 
rapidly out to sea, it leaves its red- 
throated mate struggling madly 
with the water, to sob out its heart- 
blood alone. ‘Eheu, Evelina!’ 
But the good sportsman never 
moralizes ; he believes instinctively 
in man’s divine right to destroy; 
and somehow he is not the less brave, 
or generous, or tender-hearted for 
that matter, than the most rigid and 
pitiless vegetarian. 

Luncheon is a great institution, es- 

cially at sea. The sandwich, with 
its delicate aroma of Chatney—the 
thimbleful of pure usquebagh—the 
friendly chat over the white fragrant 
ashes of the cheroot! 

‘ John, did you ever see the great 
auk in these parts?’ and I show the 
tough old veteran, who is making a 
desperate onslaught on a Buchan 
sargent. the account of the bird in 
§ Yarrell.’ 

‘No, sir, not exactly hereaway ; 
but I mind when I gaed to the 
sealgh’s, thirty years bygane, we aye 
met a pair aff the Sheetland shore. 
A muckle bird, wi’ a great neb like 
a marrot’s—a neb, ye may tak’ my 
word, that could bite. Its wings 
were sae sma’, it flew nae mair than 
I did, but it gaed through the water 
like a shot. Never a leam could 
come near the auld rotche, as the 
Sheetland bodies ca’ed him. But 
now for lang nane ha’e been seen 
onywhere I ken o’, and the folk say 
they are a’ dead and gane.’ 

True enough, John. He has 
withdrawn himself from public life 
at least,—an example that might be 
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unctionaries we wist of. Helpless 

on the land, unable to fly, his only 
element being the water, he formed 
a kind of link between the nine- 
teenth century and the obsolete 
monsters of the past. Considering 
his nondescript position, he no doubt 
felt somewhat uncomfortable in the 
current economy, and prudently 
withdrew. Science tells us of de- 
cayed races who served the purposes 
for which they were created, and 
shows us their bones among the 
strata of the antique world. But it 
is even more curious to light upon a 
race that has died out, as we may 
say, among our feet, and before our 
eyes. 

Having secured a _ golden-eyed 
garrot (which we marked out of a 
flock of harelds), a brace of widgeon, 
an eider, and another long-tailed 
duck, we make sail forhome. Beat- 
ing quietly up we are startled by a 
strange mocking, unearthly laugh, 
rising from the limpid water by the 
boat, as if ‘a spirit of the vasty 
deep’ were chuckling confidentially 
over some impending catastrophe. 
What, in the name of bad luck, 
ean it mean? By the shade 
of Odin! no other than the great 
northern diver himself—a three- 
year-old loon, as John understands 
at a glance. Hardly a moment to 
aim ;—off, almost at random, go all 
the barrels in the boat, and after an 
ineffectual attempt to plunge below, 
and one convulsive effort to shake 
off the sickness that blinds him, the 
noble monarch of the Arctic main 
lies motionless on the water. This 
is great luck, indeed; you may 
chase these divers for hours without 
getting even the chance of a shot, 
and what you do shoot are com- 
monly young birds who have not 
obtained their perfect plumage. But 
we must not linger longer; the sun 
is already far down among the hills; 
an ugly cloud gathers along the 
eastern horizon, and a heavy ground- 
swell begins to shake the little 
Daisy in a way that she does not 
altogether like. There is a beauti- 
ful breeze, however, right across the 
weather quarter, just enough to dip 
the gunwale now and then below 
the ripple; and in half-an-hour, after 
a swift, rushing run, and as the first 
star of the winter night brightens 
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beside the winter moon, we are on 
terra firma with our spoil: one 
northern and one red-throated diver, 
one cider, one golden-eye, a skua, a 
brace of widgeon, and five long- 
tailed ducks,—not a bad day’s work, 
upon the whole. 

It is all very well for a cockney 
to boast of his sixty brace of grouse 
or partridges per diem; the sixth 
commandment was not probably 
meant to apply to the moors; at 
least, in such a case the law could 
hardly be expected to interpose its 
authority. But though the blood of 
his victims may not lie heavy upon 
his seared and obdurate conscience, 
the begrimed murderer should con- 
sider that it is quite possible to 
combine sport with recreation ; and 
when he issues from that reeking 
atmosphere of blood and smoke 
which has stained all day the blue 
heaven and the fresh breezes of the 
mountain, will he pretend to say 
that he has obtained the least com- 
pensation? Itis out of the question; 
the incessant discharges have blinded 
his eyes and deafened his ears, and 
deprived him of any slight claim to 
intelligence which he might have 
made in the morning. He is now 
more fit for a lunatic asylum than 
for any other Christian institution. 
Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit ; 
and the grey hill-side, with its urple 
heather, and mystery alist and 
rain, has been debased and degraded 
into a mechanical slaughter-house. 
Such a bag as we have made to- day 
is, on the contrary, the delight of 
the genuine and abstemious sports- 
man,—using but not abusing, and 
valuing the rarity and variety more 
than the mere market quantity of 
his game. And indeed its contents 
are worth looking at. 

John has laid them out carefully 
on the shingle,—not without a cer- 
tain picturesqueness in the arrange- 
ment, for John is a man of taste, 
and knows something of practical 
esthetics. The loon occupies the 
centre, like the large red-cheeked 
peach in a confectioner’s basket of 
wall-fruit. The speckled diver, fit 
mate for an emperor, lies by his side ; 
and the others form a circle round 
about, their tails turned upon the 
outside world. There is not much 
colour among them, indeed—that 
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frost ; but, in contrast with the grey 
beach, they look bright enough. 
There are blood-red feathers round 
the neck of the Colymbus septen- 
trionalis, just as if a patch of crim- 
son plaster had been stuck on her 
throat to keep out the cold. The 
Harelda glacialis has a pair of 
chocolate-brown ruffles, shaded with 
orange, tied over his ears. In the 
rich luminous black on the breast of 
the Somateria molassima there are 
visible, when the sun shines on it, 
half the colours in the rainbow at 
least; you cannot then tell whether 
the bird is purple or crimson, or 
green or gold. A few of them, 
moreover, have brilliant legs and 
ankles, —light green and tawny 
orange being the prevailing colours. 
A pretty mixture of blue and crim- 
son in narrow stripe Ss is also popu- 
lar, and has probably supplied the 
pattern for that bewitching and 
perplexing petticoat which, by a 
perfectly constitutional fiction, Kate 
professes to wear under her winter 
silk. 

I take, I own, immense interest in 
these Arctic sea-fowl. We are 
told by physiologists, indeed, that 
they all belong to the lowest order 
of birds, and it is quite true that 
they are not distinguished by the 
brilliant fancy of the T ropics, where 
life, these gentlemen say, attains its 
highest development. ‘The psyeho- 
logist, however, may be excused if 
he hold a different opinion. The 
animals who have to contend with 
the iceberg and the snow-drift 
display undoubtedly much more 
individual character and _ ener- 
getic resource than those whose 
necessities are supplied by the 
lavish abundance of Tropical life. 
The plumage of the northern fauna 
is certainly sombre and uniform 
enough; still, it is chastened by 
perfect taste, and exhibits the most 
simple and graceful combinations ; 
and the difference, after all—for the 
law is alike throughout the whole 
animal and intellectual kingdom 
—is exactly that which separates 
the gaudy and meretricious imagi- 
nation of the South from the ab- 
stemious intellect of the North. 

In another way these migratory 
birds possess a peculiar interest and 
attraction. They are, as it were, 
the only living link between our 
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own and that desolate empire where 
even English enterprise cannot fol- 
low them. They come to us from 
the bleak and sombre North, and 
bleakly behind them rises the 
northern winter! What more 
striking vision could we obtain of 
the solitude of that Arctic darkness 
which drives these hardy wanderers 
from their native wilderness into 
the hated and perilous vicinity of 
man? And then the wild strange- 
ness of the scenes into which they 
penetrate — mountains of ice that 
reel together in drunken madness— 
silent seas whose statuesque serenity 
the tempest cannot ruffle—the angry 
flush of the Aurora upon the night! 
You will no doubt consider it very 
fanciful and extravagant, but some- 
how every hooper or loon I shoot 
awakens in my mind a curious 
reminiscence of the Scandinavian 
Walhalla. 

Ay, and if we follow out their 
history through its detail, what a 
picturesque romance. During the 
winter months, a pair of northern 
voyagers have sojourned in the bay. 
As sure as the breakfast-bell, there 
were the active little fellows fish- 
ing as if for dear life right under 
the terrace. A cold berth of it 
they must have had on the water 
all night, one would think; but in 
the morning they are as lively and 
vivacious as though they had slept 
on down pillows. They made their 
appearance about the end of the 
year, fresh from their northern 
fastnesses, quite guileless in the 
ways of men; and it is really a 
marvel to me how they have con- 
trived to escape the cunning toils 
that were laid for them. Since 
then, by getting into all manner of 
scrapes, they have gained ever-so- 
much practical experience of English 
life. But at length from the sweet 
South are breathed the maiden 
whispers of the spring, and the 
divers break up their camp, and 
follow the beaten winter to the 
North. 

Past the Orkanies, where they 
pick up certain of their con- 
nexions who have wintered in the 
Voes, and cultivate a cursory ac- 
—- with a colony of Mother 

ary’s chickens who breed on the 
mainland there; past the rocks of 
the Norwegian fiords, and the 
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camps of stately eiders, who look 
out, in their lazy, dignified, aris- 
tocratic way, at the swift voyagers 
as they go by; past, perhaps, that 
unvisited rock in the middle of the 
wide Atlantic to which it is said the 
great auk has gloomily retreated, 
—past all these to a bleak kingdom 
where the Czar’s sceptre does not 
reach. The wide, alate plain 
when they arrive is already teem- 
ing with life. After a little dex- 
terous manoeuvring, our winter 
friends appropriate an unoccupied 
station on the rushy margin of one 
of the sea-belts that cut up the land 
there into a perfect labyrinth of 
fantastic eden. Close to them, 
on one side, is the nest of a pair of 
the Clangula histrionica—the most 
ornately and elaborately ‘got up’ 
of the Arctic ducks; on the other, 
they are flanked by a colony of 
hoopers, whose society, however, 
they do not much relish, as the 
swan is inclined to be quarrelsome 
with his neighbours, —his shrill 
trumpeting, moreover, being rather 
disturbing at night. Forthwith 
they commence building operations, 
and construct a habitation with 
great expedition: for it does not 
take long to gather a few dried 
reeds into a heap by the water-side, 
and there is none of the delicate 
architecture or loving preparation 
which makes the soft cradle of 
southern birds a marvel among 
men. But when, after long waiting, 
from out of the coarse sedge a 
little downy morsel drops into the 
water, do not suppose that the loon 
feels less genuine tenderness for her 
offspring, though she may not make 
such a fuss about it as your domes- 
tic poultry. For some weeks the 
bays and lochs absolutely swarm 
with young birds—mottled divers, 
round yellow goslings, pale delicate 
cygnets, dingy dnlliens and guil- 
lemots and marrots innumerable. 
With each small mouth clamorous 
for food, the parents, we may be 
sure, have little spare time on their 
hands. But the youngsters are 
quickly able to shift for themselves, 
and then, warned by an unfailing 
instinct of the approach of winter, 
the whole colony moves off, family 
by family, for the South. By the 
begiuning of September the breed- 
ing-place is silent and deserted, and 
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the half-dozen unhappy Esquimaux 
who live permanently in the dis- 
trict are left alone to get through 
the winter in their seal-skin coats 
as they best may. 

Two of the divers, the red- 
throated and the great northern 
(Colymbus septentrionalis and Co- 
lymbus glucialis), are, or at least 
were within the last few years, very 
numerous on our sea coasts; and 
Mr. St. John mentions that a few 
pairs of the black-throated (Colym- 
bus arcticus) breed among the high- 
lying lochs in Sutherland. ‘The 
loon and the bordiwing, as the 
former are called here, generally 
arrive during October, and remain 
till the following April. ‘Two years 
ago I noticed a loon in the bay 
about the beginning of June—a 
wounded bird probably, as it does 
not breed anywhere on the coast. 
Bordiwings are sometimes met with 
until the end of May ; they are then, 
in flocks of twenty or thirty, and in- 
variably on the wing, flying towards 
the North. It is nearly impossible 
to induce the loon to quit the water 
—unlike the bordiwing, who, if pur- 
sued, rises immediately—though, 
notwithstanding its small wings, it 
flies easily and with great rapidity. 
I have never seen it ashore. From 
the peculiar position of its legs it 
no doubt moves awkwardly enough 
on terra firma. The legs, however, 
are admirably adapted for the water, 
joined as they are to the very end of 
the body, and constructed so as to 
eriable it, as seamen say, ‘ to feather 
the oar’—the side which cuts the 
water on the return stroke being 
thin and sharp as a knife. The 
bordiwing occasionally alights on a 
rock at a short distance from the 
beach, where it sits perpendicularly 
erect, like a guillemot or a razor- 
bill. There used to be an odd notion 
current—derived no doubt from the 
peculiarity of their structure—that 
these birds could not quit the water. 
Pontoppidan, for instance, asserts 
that the imber-diver, as he calls the 
loon, never lands except during the 
week before Christmas, ‘ whence the 
fourth Sunday in Advent is called 
by the people Imber Sunday ;’ and 
the process of incubation which he 
is forced to provide for a.bird so ex- 
clusively attached to the water is 
extremely characteristic. 
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Under their wings in their body there 
are two pretty deep holes, big enough to 
put one’s fist in; in each of these they 
hide an egg, and hatch the young ones 
as perfect, and with less trouble, than 
others do on shore. 


There has been a great controversy 
among naturalists as to the way in 
which the loon dives. Dunn, in his 
account of Shetland, says, ‘ Sinking 
gradually under the surface, without 
throwing itself forward, the head is 
the last part that disappears.’ Other 
writers have asserted that it dives 
like water-birds in general. From 
my own observations I believe that 
there is some truth in both views— 
the whole truth, as in most other 
cases, lying between the extremes. 
When searching for food, the head 
of the diver is certainly the first to 
disappear. At other times—and 
you may easily satisfy yourself of 
this by watching one any winter day, 
when it has finished its afternoon 
meal—it dives in the fashion that 
Dunn describes. The cormorant and 
the ducks before they can gain the 
impetus necessary to effect a descent, 
require to raise their bodies partly 
out of the water. The loon, on the 
contrary, makes no exertion, but 
disappears silently and noiselessly— 
as if it were grasped by some in- 
visible hand, and pulled below. No 
other water-fowl can dive with the 
same ease; and it affords a striking 
example of the great strength of 
these birds. The flesh of this diver 
is, as might be supposed, extremely 
tough and ill-flavoured; and even 
the fishers, who are not very fasti- 
dious, do not attempt to use it. 
Audubon, however, mentions that 
he had seen the mountain Indians 
in Labrador eat it with relish. 

Of all these sea-fowl—not even 
excepting the great wild swan—the 
loon is the most beautiful and 
powerful. The Arctic diver is the 
eagle of the ocean. A most intrepid 
mariner, it is yet the most wary and 
vigilant of birds. Even onthe open 
sea, and though there should not be 
a boat in sight, it is perpetually on 
the alert. The momeut it rises after 
a dive, and before it commences to 
discuss the prey it has secured, it 
looks suspiciously round and round 
in every direction. When it desires 
to remain unseen, it can swim won- 
derfully low—its back entirely sub- 
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merged, its neck stretched forward 
horizontally, and resting as it were 
on the waves. The best time, how- 
ever, to estimate its skill and hardi- 
hood is during the course of an 
easterly gaic. Not a boat or living 
being is visible far or near on the 
sea—even the gulls have been blown 
away by the blast, and scattered 
among the inland marshes. One in- 
trepid sailor, however, has not been 
scared. Take your glass, and watch 
the wary mariner as he beats out 
bravely in the teeth of the wind. 
How superbly he breasts the billows! 
How buoyantly he scatters the foam 
that gathers thick about his neck ! 
How he exults in the fierce pressure 
of the waves! Through the white 
surf of the breakers the undaunted 
diver—the only creature there into 
whem God has breathed the breath 
of life—holds on his perilous path, 
and makes his way across the for- 
lorn and tumultuous waste in spite 
of wind and wave. 

I have told you of our winter 
shooting by day, but to the lover 
of wild fowl the night is the best 
time. For night-shooting, the best 
spot I know is a low sand-bank near 
the mouth of the bay, running for 
some distance into the sea, and sepa- 
rating it from a large fresh-water 
lake which seldom freezes; such a 
place as that where the wounded 
Arthur was borne in his rent 
armour :— 

a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was 

full. 

It is not merely the excitement of 
sport that makes night work so 
fascinating to those who engage in 
it; but all the accessories are 
striking and impressive. The round 
winter moon keeps along the eastern 
sky the even tenor of her way, and 
in her light the white night-gear 
of the earth looks dim and spectral, 
especially when contrasted with the 
troubled blackness of the water. 
The dash of the waves against the 
sand is stayed into a low murmur 
by the gripe of the frost ; the mea- 
sured beat of the wild duck’s wings 
is heard with wonderful distinctness 
as they fly to and fro in the flood of 
moonlight overhead: from the bay 
there arises a confused Babel of 
cries, among which the sportsman 
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hears at times—hears with a beating 
heart,—as he retreats from or ap- 
proaches the shore, the shrill trum- 
pet-like call of the wildswan. Such 
winter nights are never forgotten, 
though as years pass in this world 
one contrives somehow to forget 
much. And then after midnight, 
when the moon is on the wane, and 
‘a breeze of morning moves,’ he 
returns, with a golden eye and a 
brace of mallard in the pockets of 
his shooting-coat, to the red fire 
that smoulders on the kitchen 
hearth,— before which Jack, his 
shaggy retriever, shakes himself out 
for the night,—and the profound 
and fragrant bowl of Anatolian 
Latakia. 

Pleasant, very pleasant, too, are 
those winter evenings, when thewind 
whistles keenly high up in the chim- 
ney, and the fire sparkles bravely 
on the red drapery that shuts out 
the night. You sit before the wide 
antique grate, and fashion all man- 
ner of fantastic imaginations and 
quaint romance between the glow- 
ing bars. A noble gentleman, in- 
deed, the sole survivor of the 
Homeric dynasty of the gods, with 
eagle eye, and Jove-like curls, and 

lips intense, 

With garrulous god-innocence ; 
and the rich voice of ‘the old 
man eloquent’ rings once again 
pleasantly in your ears. Very fair, 
in sooth, was the lady—the fair Ivy 
of your ‘ kingdom by the sea,’—all 
too fair in her delicate maidenhood 
for any land save that to which the 
angels took her. Do you start as 
though it were in very truth the 
sweet sweep of those Cashmere 
folds you heard again? Tush! ’tis 
but the wind outside among the 
drenched leaves of the ivy. And 
from the reverie of a youth that has 
escaped, you scarce know how, you 
are wakened by the monotonous 
sound of voices in the hall below, 
where the ancient forester is nar- 
rating to a faithful audience some 
legend 

Of old unhappy far-off things, 


And battles long ago. 

Tis the kind of night, Juniper, 
for a ghostly and mysterious story, 
and if you will listen patiently, I 
will tell you one which took place 
well nigh thirty years ago, away up 
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yonder on the bleak moors of Assynt, 
across the Sutherland hills. You 
have seen the country thereabouts, I 
think; we shot across it one season, 


you remember. Barren moorlands, 
and grey sterile beaches with flinty 
sands; troops of forlorn pines along 
the hill sides where the red deer 
keeps his ward; rents of blue sea 
sprinkled with green desolate islands 
—a ‘God-forgotten land,’ as Sydney 
Smith might say. Thirty years ago, 
however, the monotonous lives of 
the simple islanders were rudely 
disturbed by one of those startling 
crimes which seem to belong more 
peculiarly to an advanced and com- 
plicated civilization. The case still 
figures in our criminal records as 
the Assynt murder, and presents 
many features of curious and pic- 
turesque interest. 

John MacDonald,—I forget the 
name, but they are all MacPhersons 
or MacDonalds in those parts,—a 
well-known itinerant pedlar, had, on 
a dreary winter evening about this 
time of the year, attended a rustic 
wedding and merry-making at the 
‘farm-town’ of Assynt, where, 
among the fair damsels assembled, 
he had contrived considerably to 
lighten his pack. No one had 
observed him leave, and for a month 
afterwards nothing was heard of his 
movements. His absence excited 
no surprise among the country peo- 
ple, as it was supposed that he had 
gone to visit his relations who lived 
in Ross-shire. Zhey, however, 
ignorant of his movements, and 
seeing him only at distant intervals, 
were of course not troubled at his 
customary absence, and the pedlar 
might have been away much eeu 
before any suspicion could have 
been excited. But exactly four 
weeks after the festivities at 
Assynt, a farm servant, passing a 
deep and precipitous tarn on the 
mountain road which lies between 
the farm-town and the Clachan of 
Assynt, observed by the imperfect 
dawn-light, a bundle floating upon 
the water, then unusually low and 
clear. A rude raft was constructed, 
and with its aid the neighbours 
dragged the corrupted body of a 
human being to the shore. ‘Though 
much decomposed, all. who were 
present immediately recognised the 
features of the missing pedlar. The 
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clothes were the same which he had 
worn when last seen, but the 
pockets had been carefully turned 
out and rifled, and nothing of any 
value was found on the corpse. 

Notwithstanding these suspicious 
appearances, the simple people, 
among whom a murder had never 
been committed, concluded that 
the unfortunate man had fallen ac- 
cidentally into the tarn. So con- 
firmed were they in this opinion, 
that they at once buried the body, 
and John MacDonald and the 
tragedy connected with him were 
in a fair way of being forgotten. 
The parish minister, however, had 
accidentally learned of the discovery, 
and he forthwith forwarded infor- 
mation to the proper authorities. 
The sheriff of the county, and the 
Procurator-Fiscal, who is in Scot- 
land the representative of the 
Lord Advocate or publie prosecutor 
(an office which might very advan- 
tageously be introduced south of 
the Tweed), immediately came down 
to the district, and commenced a 
searching investigation. 

Under the guidance of John 
Cameron, the schoolmaster — who 
was recommended to them by the 
minister as a skilful and trusty 
person, on whom perfect reliance 
might be placed, and accompanied 
by the medical man of the island, 
the sheriff visited the spot where 
MacDonald’s body had been buried. 
It was disinterred in his presence, 
and on examination several dee 
wounds were discovered on the bae 
of the head, any one of which, the 
doctor reported, would have been 
sufficient to cause death. Coupled 
with the fact that the clothes had 
been plundered, no reasonable doubt 
could remain that a murder had 
been committed. It was well known 
in the island that MacDonald, who 
had made money, carried his fortune 
on his back—banks and stock being 
unknown institutions to those primi- 
tive people. But for many days all 
the ingenuity of the law was baffled 
to obtain any trace of the murderer. 
No one had been seen with Mae- 
Donald after he left Assynt; no 
article of any kind could be identi- 
fied as his property. ‘The search 
appeared fruitless. Several murders, 
however, had been recently com- 
mitted in the northern counties: 
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they had remained unpunished: it 
was therefore a matter of much 
public importance that in this case 
an amante should be made. The 
sheriff established himself en per- 
manence at a roadside hostel in the 
vicinity, and announced his deter- 
mination to examine every resident 
in the island. 

During these investigations the 
sheriff was invariably accompanied 
by Cameron, who through his ac- 
quaintance with the Gaelic tongue, 
andhis knowledge of the inhabitants, 
proved of great assistance as an in- 
terpreter. One morning, however, 
the sheriff went down to the district 
post-office alone, Cameron being 
for the first time absent. During a 
desultory conversation, the post- 
master incidentally stated that soon 
after the date of the murder he had 
— change for a £10 Bank of 

England note to a person who he 
did not think should have had so 
much in his possession. Who was 
this? John Cameron, the school- 
master. Cameron was sent for, was 
asked how he had come to have the 
money in question, and peremptorily 
denied any knowledge of the trans- 
action. His statement, though made 
without apparent embarrassment, 
excited suspicion, and he was ar- 
rested, charged with the murder. 

For some time, however, no facts 
appeared to confirm the suspicion. 
Cameron’s house, which stood on 
a hillside by itself, was minutely 
searched, but none of the pedlar’s 
property was found in it. His 
sister, who lived with him, was evi- 
dently perfectly ignorant and inno- 
cent. She was a young and pretty 
gil, and for her station in life intel- 
igent and cultivated. When told 
of the charge she indignantly refused 
to believe that her brother was 
guilty, and in deep distress followed 
aim to prison. One or two casual 
incidents, however, to which she 
spoke, proved of unhappy importance 
on the trial. Even then, however, 
though well aware of the fatal effect 
of her answers, she spoke fearlessly 
and truthfully,—with Spartan-like 
honesty meting out her brother's 
doom. A fearful dilemma, indeed ; 
one where even falsehood cannot be 
rigorously judged, but where stern 
and rigid truth cannot be too highly 
esteemed. A noble Highland 
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heroine, with her bloodless lips and 
white, tearless face—all honour, 
Juniper, to the gentle womanhood 
that is yet too noble in its maiden 
honesty for a lie! 

Cameron, though unable to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the money, 
was on the point of being liberated, 
when a singular incident occurred. 
A workman, MacLeod by name, 
had on three successive occasions 
dreamed that he had seen Cameron 
follow MacDonald to the water-side, 
strike him a number of heavy blows 
with a hammer, rifle his pack, cast 
the body into the tarn, and conceal 
the articles he had taken in a cairn 
near his own house. The story was 
soon bruited about, and the dreamer 
was brought before the sheriff. So 
strong and vivid, he said, was his 
recollection of the incidents of the 
dream, that he could undertake to 
point out to the criminal officer the 
exact stones under which the pro- 
perty was concealed. They went 
together, and ultimately discovered 
the articles in question concealed 
under several large stones which 
MacLeod declared exactly resembled 
those impressed on his memory. 
Here was an important fact to begin 
with,—the property of the murdered 
man found in immediate proximity 
to Cameron’s house. Next day an- 
other link was obtained. A week or 
two previous to his apprehension, 
Cameron walked one rainy morning 
to the other side of the island, got 
wet, and at a country inn obtained 
from the landlady a pair of stockings, 
leaving his own behind to be dried. 
These were now produced, and after 
some hesitation a cottar’s wife de- 
clared that from a peculiarity in the 
work she could depone that they 
were of her own making ; and added, 
that the day before his disappear- 
ance the pedlar had bought two 

airs from her for his own use. 
That now produced was one of 
them; the other was discovered in 
Cameron’s house. <A variety of 
similar circumstances gradually came 
out; and after considerable delay, 
occasioned by the difliculty of the 
case, Cameron was brought to trial. 

The trial took place at Inverness, 
where the North Circuit usuall 
commences, before Lord Moneriefh 
one of the old Whig judges—all 
honour to their memory,—stanch 
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believers in port wine and liberty as 
they were. It lasted from ten 
o’clock on the first morning of the 
assize till the same hour next day; 
twenty-four consecutive hours, dur- 
ing which time judge, jury, and 
spectators sat uninterruptedly. The 
rime interest to the superstitious 
lighlander lay in the mysterious 
fact of the vision, and the seer was 
an object of special interest when he 
appeared in the witness-box. He 
suffered a severe cross-examination 
from the prisoner’s counsel, without 
the substantial value of his evidence 
being affected. No one who heard 
his examination could doubt that 
he was stating what was actually 
true; no one could believe (and 
this, of course, was the object of 
the cross-examination) that he him- 
aelf was the criminal, or in any 
way implicated. It was a_pro- 
tracted and difficult case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence ; the candles 
(gas was not in those days) which 
had lighted them in their vigil 
through the long autumn night 
were extinguished, and the sun was 
high in heaven when the jury 
returned into court, finding the 
prisoner Guilty, as libelled. The 
verdict had been recorded, and sen- 
tence of death pronounced, when 
Cameron (who preserved through- 
out the trial the most profound 
composure) rose, and with the ut- 
most solemnity and calmness called 
God to witness that he was a mur- 
dered man. 

The sheriff—to whose exertions 
the success of the prosecution was 
mainly to be attributed — was 
making his way to his hotel 
through the excited crowd, when 
a message came to him from Came- 
ron, requesting to see him. When 
he aan the cell, Cameron, who 
still manifested the same complete 
composure, at once said, ‘ I am now 
going to tell you what I have never 
breathed to mortal man: the ver- 
dict was quite right—I did the 
deed.’ He then made a full and 
detailed confession, relating the 
whole story with perfect frankness 
—a demeanour he preserved till his 
execution. ‘The murder, he said, 
was committed on the night of the 
Assynt wedding. He had seen 
MacDonald leave; had followed him 
unobserved ; had made up to him, 
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and walked along with him to the 
tarn; then, with a heavy hammer 
which he was carrying home, he 
had struck him several blows from 
behind, and, after rifling the corpse, 
had thrown it into the water. Vor 
some weeks it had remained at the 
bottom — at least, he could see 
nothing of it, and he had gone once 
or twice every week to look for it. 
The evidence of MacLeod surprised 
and startled him. The property 
had been hidden the same night— 
a dark, wet, misty night—imme- 
diately on his return home ; and it 
was impossible, he thought, that 
MacLeod, with whom he was merely 
acquainted, could have come by his 
information in any natural way. 
The fact is curious, and may fur- 
nish a problem for those who, like 
yourself, are curious in psycho- 
logical mysteries. The mended had, 
of course, been the main topic of 
interest in the island for many 
weeks; it had no doubt become 
strongly impressed on MacLeod’s 
imagination; some slight link of 
fact, a word or gesture, probably 
existed; and out of these inchoate 
materials the story might gradually 
shape itself into a form not unlike 
the actual, because a natural and 
logical arrangement of the whole 
facts known or surmised at the 
time. And, going on with the 
story to its close, the dream would 
accompany the murderer after the 
commission of the crime, depict his 
horror and contrition, his frantic 
desire to put away from him an 
evidence of the accursed deed which 
lay heavy on his soul. The place 
where he concealed the property 
was that he would naturally select 
—out of his own house, indeed, but 
not so distant from it but that the 
articles might be easily recovered 
after the first dread had been 
subdued. People who have disen- 
chanted the unseen, and who con- 
sider a man’s muscles the best part 
of him, will probably explain the 
mystery in some saab way: that 
current here, at least, will, hardly 
satisfy you, I am afraid. ‘ The light 
of common day’ has become too 
strong for the supernatural. 


Here, my dear Juniper, I must 
bring these rambling sketches of 
our wild North Coast toaclose. I 
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like the place, as I have told you, 
passing well; but still the old re- 

proach holds good— 

Nihil est ab omne 
Parte beatum. 

I cannot help seeing the Times at 
intervals; a cockney was visible 
during the autumn ; there are poor- 
rates and direct taxation. Even 
here one is often forced to exclaim, 
in the words of the irate Sir Samp- 
son, ‘These things are unaccount- 
able and unreasonable. Body o’ me, 
why was uot I a bear, that my cubs 
might have lived upon sucking their 
paws?’ And I own to you, that 
since I read Audubon’s description 
of Labrador, the Temperate zone, 
the auream von of geo- 
shy, has appeared to me some- 
ehat ‘ite. In that fortunate colony 
—it has not even come in the 
way of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence— 
they have none of our greatest- 
happiness- for-the-greatest- number 
panaceas—no police, no politics, no 
alaver in Parliament, no twaddle 
y telegraph—the country is 
enuinely uncivilized. Earl Grey, 
believe, sent it a representative 
constitution when he was in office 
in 1848; but luckily there was 
nobody to represent. The parlia- 
mentary elections consequently have 
been postponed, greatly to the 
chagrin of Lord John Russell, who 
holds, like an honest Whig as 
he is, that the British Constitu- 
tion was not made for men, but 
men for the British Constitution 
—the one being the cause, the 
other the effect. As regards the 
sport to be had, just read what 
Audubon says of it. For the 
naturalist, moreover, it is a terres- 
trial paradise. There is little or no 
society, of course—a few French 
squatters forming the bulk of the 
opulation. But they are good 
slows in the main, I take it—so I 
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gather, at least, from the report of 
the American. One incident which 
he relates seems to indicate this, and 
is, at least, peculiarly picturesque. 
He was naturalizing in a wild, re- 
mote, and, as he believed, perfectly 
uninhabited district. Rising up 
from the bare ground after a cold 
night’s rest, he beheld, on one of 
the granite rocks which strew that 
desolate plain, the form of a man 
accurately outlined against the 
dawn, kneeling, the head raised to 
heaven, the hands clasped and be- 
seeching. Before this rapt and im- 
ploring figure stood a small monu- 
ment of unhewn stones, supporting 
a wooden cross! The only dweller 
on that inhospitable shore had come 
out from his hut to the open air, 
that without let or hindrance his 
solitary supplication might go up 
directly unto Him who does not 
dwell in the temples that are made 
with hands. 

And so the whole round earth is every 

way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of 

God. 

A fine study for a statuary, is it not ? 
The solitary man coming out to the 
open air in his loneliness. 

Such is Labrador. The packet 
from Leith wié Newfoundland sails 
in May. Will you go? You are 
a political economist and social phi- 
losopher, and may attribute the 
Exodus to whatever moral, reli- 
gious, or statistical reasons you like 
best. What finer protest, for in- 
stance, could you make against 
Mr. Coningsby's ‘selfish civiliza- 
tion’? For myself, I know nothing 
of polities; but I am quite con- 
vinced, however we may try to de- 
ceive ourselves, that, in a sporting 

oint of view, this country is on 
its last legs. Shall we follow the 
Anatide to their summer home in 
the North? 

SHIREY. 
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PAULI’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


yuss a good history of England 
should be oaliten Oe a foreigner 
is no absolute novelty. The work 
of Rapin de Thoyras remains to this 
day an admirable example of indus- 
try and judgment. The History of 
the Anglo-Saxons and of the first 
Norman Kings, by Dr. Lappenberg, 
is a production reflecting great 
honour upon that distinguished and 
amiable scholar. Thierry and Guizot 
have both treated of portions of our 
fortunes with skill and success; and 
it is now our duty to call attention 
to another work, which, taking the 
widest range, proposes to itself to 
continue Lappenberg’s researches 
down to the latest period of our 
annals. 

An intelligent foreigner has in 
truth some advantages over an 
Englishman, in detailing the events 
of our earliest times. For a very 
long period England was not the 
isolated land which she became after 
the loss of her continental depen- 
dencies forced her, as it were, to 
enter upon her career of self-de- 
velopment. For many generations, 


Normandy and Brittany, Anjou and 
Maine, Gascony and Poitou, stood 


nearer to her than Scotland or 
Ireland. An Irish sept might ex- 
tirpate another, a Welsh robber- 
prince—incertum an latro aut im- 

erator—might dethrone or murder 
> ats competitors, with less 
notice at the court of the first Plan- 
tagenets, than was given to the 
feuds of the smallest baron in 
Picardy. The great and represen- 
tative families whose names alone 
furnished subjects for the pen of the 
chronicler, were not English, but 
French; the history of England 
was in a great measure the history 
of France, and might be treated ac- 
cordingly. Nor were its relations 
to Germany of less importance, 
during several generations: it 
sought alliances with the princely 
houses of Saxony and Suabia, as the 
shifting ground of policy towards 
France rendered these expedient ; 
so that the current of events in 
England runs often parallel or in- 


termingled with their course in the 
Empire. Only after long struggles 
and many losses, which flung back 
our energies upon their own proper 
sphere of activity, could that spirit 
find for itself a way into light, 
which gave to our institutions their 
yeculiar character and development. 
Ii we arrive at that moment, there 
is nothing to prevent either a 
Frenchman ora ‘ems from being 
our chronicler. In some respects, 
indeed, their very national peculi- 
arities are advantageous conditions 
for the task, inasmuch as they en- 
able them to take a more impartial 
view of many facts than we ourselves 
can do. For it cannot be denied 
that the Englishman of to-day, edu- 
cated in every detail under the 
altered state of things, and fully 
alive to all that is essentially Eng- 
lish in the institutions under which 
he lives, and which are his pride 
and glory, is rather too apt to forget 
how different are the principles i 
which those remoter events are to 
be judged, and to apply an unfair 
canon of criticism tothem. On the 
other hand, no doubt any one but 
an Englishman runs some danger of 
not clearly discovering the working 
of those very national instincts 
which revealed themselves, though 
but partially and fitfully, long before 
they succeeded in stamping their 
own peculiar character upon our 
whole polity ; and thus ‘caused ele- 
ments which in their original form 
were common to nearly all European 
lands, to coalesce into so distinct a 
combination in our own. 

From this fault however Dr, 
Pauli, the continuator of Dr. Lap- 
penberg’s History of England, is 
remarkably free. He is fortunate 
enough to bring to a task of by no 
means easy character, most of the 

ualifications necessary to success. 
formed in the accurate and labori- 
ous school of Leopold Ranke, amon 
fellow labourers like Waitz an 
Abel and Dénniges, he commenced 
his work already in the possession 
of all that mental training which is 
the first and most indispensable 
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requisite for the historian. The 
mode of sifting and weighing evi- 
dence, of co-ordinating and com- 
paring materials, the tests of chro- 
nology; in short, the whole ap- 
— criticus, without which the 

istorian cannot take one secure 
step, were familiar to him before he 
entered upon his labours, instead of 
having to be learnt empirically 
during their progress ; an advantage 
which will be readily appreciated 
by all who may have attempted the 
arduous walks of history without 
these preliminary accomplishments. 
Moreover, Dr. Pauli is profoundly 
versed in the history of his own 
fatherland, and familiar with its 
authors: no one knows better than 
himself in what works to look for the 
explanation of, it may be, isolated 
groups of events, whose importance 
or interest has obtained for them the 
advantage of distinct and separate 
treatment by very competent scho- 
lars. He is thus able to avail himself 
of the stores of knowledge heaped up 
by his continental fellow-labourers, 
which, we need hardly say, have 
never yet been fairly brought to bear 
upon the history of England, and are 
indeed known to very few English- 
men even by name. How many of 
our countrymen, we might ask, for 
example, are acquainted with the 
late Dr. Abel’s careful Biography of 
Philip of Hohenstauffen, or with 
Lappenberg’s admirable Account of 
the Hanseatic Steelyard in London, 
or Champollion’s Collection of Let- 
ters, or Dr. Sudendorf’s Records, 
or Dr. Havemann’s History of the 
Downfall of the Templars? Yet 
there is not one of these books but 
what contains matter of the most 
valuable description, and not one, 
we believe, which our author has 
not duly consulted when the occasion 
required it. 

r. Pauli has however an inesti- 
mable advantagestili, without which, 
it may safely be said, he would 
have fallen far short of the success 
which he has achieved,—he is inti- 
mately acquainted with England 
and English institutions. He has 
lived for several years among us, 
moving in various grades of life, 
and brought in contact with various 
classes of society. He has enjoyed 
rare opportunities of becoming per- 
fectly familiar with our ways both 
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of thinking and acting, with our 
measures and our men, with our 
books and records, and our language 
in all its stages, from the Anglo- 
Saxon down to our own time. He 
knows England better than most 
foreigners whom we have met with, 
and it is no discredit to him or to 
ourselves that he likes and respects 
it. It is not for him the bugbear 
that it is at Berlin; nor does he 
believe that a free press and a free 
trade will drive us into the chaos of 
revolution, or plunge us in the 
abysses of national bankruptcy. 
Though a good North German, he 
has found it possible to be by no 
means a bad Englishman. To his 
native sound judgment and untirin 

industry he joins a generous a 
enlightened admiration of the coun- 
try in which he has for so long a 
period been at home; and the result 
is that he has given us a History of 
England such as we would have it 
written—clear, readable, exhaus- 
tive; above all, sound and just, free 
from exaggeration, and as free also 
from the one-sidedness of sect and 
party. It may readily be ima- 
gined that he takes a different view 
from that generally entertained with 
respect to many leading events in 
our early history; but it is due to 
him to say that he has carefully 
studied and calmly weighed what 
his predecessors have delivered as 
the true doctrine, and that where 
he differs from them, he has reason 
to give for the faith that is in him. 
He has no nationality to seduce 
him, no prejudice to flatter, no false 
idea of patriotism to lead him either 
to accuse or excuse, otherwise than 
truth may warrant. He writes 
neither as an Englishman nor a 
Scotchman, nor a Whig nor a Tory, 
but like a calm and genial judge, 
ready to proclaim and honour good, 
to denounce and expose evil, from 
whatever quarter they may come. 
He is a man of progress, too, though 
not of party: full of honest admira- 
tion for constitutional freedom, full 
of warm and generous sympathy for 
the men by whose efforts and suffer- 
ings it was slowly but securely ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, he has a 
heart large enough to take in all 
that is noble and brave on every 
side: if he respects Robert of 
Winchelsea, he does not fail to ad- 
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mire Edward Longshanks : if he re- 
— the mean and cowardly 
atuity of John, he has no excuses 
for the treacherous astuteness of 
Philip Augustus. He can celebrate 
triumphantly the military virtues of 
Edward the Third and the Black 
Prince, without forgetting that the 
first would, if he could, have been 
as despotic a sovereign as any of 
his predecessors, or that the second 
was a bad administrator and mis- 
chievous governor in the conti- 
nental principalities with which he 
was invested. 

Dr. Pauli’s history commences 
with the reign of Henry the Second 
in 1154, and is continued to the end 
of Richard the Second's in 1399, em- 
bracing a period of two hundred 
and forty-five years, than which 
none are more full of important 
results for the history of consti- 
tutional development in England. 
It was pre-eminently during that 
period that the old principles and 
methods of rule which are the nor- 
mal characteristics of the Norman 
kingdom gave way, and were modi- 
fied by a continued succession of 
extraneous influences, until they as- 
sumed a form incomparably more 
favourable to popular liberty—not 
however without stern resistance 
and severe struggles, nor without at 
times producing convulsions which 
seemed as though they would rend 
the whole nation in sunder. But 
there was all along one deep and 
firm foundation, which though long 
lost sight of and buried under a new 
political stratum, was ever there to 
give firmness and consistency to 
what had been superinduced upon 
it by the wave of foreign conquest. 
It may be affirmed that during the 
whole of those two hundred and 
fifty years, the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment which had been struck down 
at Hastings, was slowly but surely 
recovering its vitality, and taking 
the place which it could fill harmo- 
niously in the renewed nationality 
of England. The student of our 
law who reads its history in a large 
and enlightened spirit, will confess 
that to this as Saxondom we 
are indebted for the general intro- 
duction of trial by jury, instead of 
the ordeal by fire or battle ; of re- 
sponsible ministers, instead of ty- 
rannical officers of the king’s ex- 
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chequer ; of sheriffs, yearly elected 
in counties, instead of being nomi- 
nated for indefinite periods by the 
Crown; above all, of parliaments 
containing the representatives of 
the wealth and intelligence of the 
whole nation, and no longer only 
the great barons of the royal court, 
or the most dignified members of 
the clerical body. But with it all, it 
was a great and manly contest, with 
vigorous athletes on either side. 
The prizes at stake were worth a 
life to win; and nobly, bravely were 
they contended for, till that mag- 
nificent compromise, which we call 
the English constitution, was firmly 
established by the efforts and the 
sufferings of struggling giants. 
‘Great men have been among 
us!’ Braver and wiser princes than 
Henry the Second, Edward the 
First, and Edward the Third, have 
rarely reigned in any land; and to 
their firmness and instincts of rule, 
the Crown owes much of that power 
and influence in our polity which 
gives so much dignity, strength, and 
security to our institutions. Weaker 
or worse kings than John, Henry 
the Third, Edward the Second, and 
Richard the Second, have seldom 
mounted a throne; and it is to 
their weakness or their vices that 
the popular element in our constitu- 
tion owed its triumph and its gra- 
dual extension, and owes now its 
actual power. Ilad we not in good 
time forfeited Guienne and Gascony 
and Normandy, we might have 
ended in being a province of France, 
though ruled by a descendant of the 
Plantagenets. We have lived to 
become the lords of India, the 
founders of America and Australia 
and New Zealand; and to know 
that the Hnglish tongue is spoken, 
and the English law administered, 
over a wider expanse of land and 
sea than ever were subjected to 
one ruling people since the begin- 
ning of the world. Through good 
and ill, now by means of wise, now 
of foolish rulers, Providence has led 
and trained this nation to do great 
deeds, and to support and bear wit- 
ness to great truths. We have been 
encouraged by manifold successes, 
we have been chastened in due sea- 
son by adversity, and strengthened 
by suffering. All along we have 
been wonderfully preserved and up- 
xx 
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held, till we have become one of the 
most powerful and wealthiest em- 
vires that the world has ever seen. 
May we never forget the steps by 
which we have attained this great 
and perilous eminence, or Him 
whose hand has mercifully guided 
us, while we struggled up to the 
height on which we stand. 

Our readers will see that it is im- 
possible for us to enter into any 
very detailed account of the con- 
tents of these volumes. The nature 
of a continuous history, as well as 
the great extent of the work itself, 
—filling nearly eighteen hundred 
closely printed German pages— 
preclude any attempt to follow the 
author step by step, unless indeed 
the review of the book were to 
become as voluminous as the book 
itself. We therefore think we shall 
best do our author justice by point- 
ing out the manner in which he 
deals with certain prominent events 
which are capable of, and have in- 
deed nivel, very different inter- 
pretations. 

Such a case is that of Thomas 
&% Becket, which even from his own 
time to this in which we live, has 
unavoidably been treated with sec- 
tarian bitterness or political par- 
tiality. No doubt it is a great 
romance, a tragedy full of moving 
incidents, of sudden and unexpected 
turns of fortune; kings, nobles, 
heroes of the faith, canonized saints 
and martyrs, move before us upon 
the scene. A good man, manfully 
suffering for mght against might, 
goes before our wondering eyes, till 
having crowned his great contest 
with death, he triumphs in the 
strength of the truth for which he 
yielded up his life. Gorgeous, no 
doubt, and grand, but the hard- 
heerted historian—who has an in- 
grained dislike to acting and scene- 
painting—asks, Is all this true? 
And Dr. Pauli gives him an answer 
which will not be very pleasing to 
those who seek for sentiment in- 
stead of truth in history. With a 
firm and skilful hand, ever with 
the scalpel of documentary evidence 
in his grasp, he not only reduces to 
their true value the exaggerated ac- 
counts bequeathed to us by Becket’s 
contemporaries, and those later 
writers for whose cause St. Thomas 
died ; but by pointing out the real 
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significance of Becket’s career, and 
its place in the universal history of 
Europe, he destroys for ever the 
erroneous theories which more than 
one modern author has put forward, 
on grounds even less tenable than 
those of the ‘universal’ Church. 
Dr. Pauli knows well enough what 
the cause of quarrel with Henry the 
Second was; he does not suffer 
himself to be misled by the pious 
special pleading of Catholies, any 
more than by the wild dualistic 
doctrines of modern French his- 
torians, deeply imbued with Sir 
Walter Seott’s theory of England in 
the thirteenth century—to which 
we heartily wish Mr. Macaulay had 
not given fresh currency, if it was 
only to prevent our respectable 
cousins on the other side of the At- 
lantic from talking nonsense about 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ race. Had our 
author done nothing more in this 
matter, he would have done good 
service by breaking the neck of the 
absurd fancy that Becket, in his 
opposition to Henry the Second, 
was the representative of Saxon 
nationality, as opposed to Norman 
oppression. The claims which the 
Church of Rome has naturally 
always put forwards for one of the 
most distinguished of its mpépaxor, 
are intelligible, and not by any 
means to be blamed; but we really 
must enter our protest against the 
Ivanhoe ious iltheeah M. Thierry 
tells us that it produced his Conquest 
of the Normans, a work which we 
remember to have been received 
with great glee by all ‘philosophical 
radicals,’ but which, nevertheless, 
hasthe disadvantage of being founded 
on the novel of a Tory Scotch 
gentleman, not particularly well 
versed in history, or particular in 
his use of it. 

Having given ourselves some 

ains to learn what the Anglo- 
Saxons were before and at the time of 
the Conquest, and what they became 
after it, we are glad to find that 
Dr. Pauli coincides in all essential 
points with us, not only as to the 
condition of England at the period, 
and the character of Becket, but 
also as to the real importance of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon—in a 
wide European sense—and the oppo- 
sition made to them in Shen by 
the archbishop, and that fraction of 
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the Church which adopted him as 
their head. 

Apart from the mere church 
question, which in truth Becket 
pressed much more earnestly than 
it was On many occasions agreeable 
for the Pope to support, he had no 
standing in England whatever. Of 
the two men, considered in their 
nationality (and after all Becket 
was in all probability a Norman), 
Henry was by far the more popular. 
He was, in fact, the ‘ Saxon’ ane 
he was looked upon by the Saxon 
race—if any such existed apart to 
any great extent—as one of them- 
selves in blood. Many changes 
took place in his reign which must 
have conciliated the great mass of 
the people, who no doubt had been 
much oppressed, at first by the in- 
troduction of Norman laws, andafter- 
wards by the lawless tyranny conse- 
quent upon the internal struggles 
of a disputed succession. It was 
not then forgotten, and it never 
should be forgotten, that to Henry’s 
firmness and conduct the country 
owed its relief from the terrible 
sufferings which the poorer classes 
(mixed as they were) had under- 
gone during the weak reign of 
Stephen. There was, in truth, no 
people, in our sense of the word, 
comprising as it does a vast variety 
of classes, ‘ upper ten thousands’ as 
well as ‘lower ten thousands,’ and 
ten-pound householders besides. 
There were great nobles and land- 
owners, dependents and serfs, and 
a few—probably very few—of the 
sort called bawer in Germany, and 
statesmen in Cumberland. The 
Civil War, or War of Succession— 
call it what you will—had filled the 
land with those majestic, massive 
castles of which the types are yet 
found at Rochester and Newcastle ; 
and in them, as a contemporary 
Saxon author says, there housed, 
not men, but demons. Here, if 
you please, you may realize the 
scenes so skilfully introduced in 
M. Thierry’s so Meme Ivanhoe ; 
only with this condition, that you 
infinitely increase the horrors of 
these dens, and that you place them 
before and not after the reign of 
Henry the Second. At that time, 
there being no people, the king had 
to do with a fractious and powerful 
nobility, and with adventurers from 
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all lands, who sought out of our 
troubles to cut a road to fortune. 
It was a good thing then that the 
king was strong, and a real blessing 
for England that he used his strength 
as he did—in short, as he must, for 
his own sake. 

History, even when written b 
clergymen, has hardly words enou 
to praise Rudolph of Hapsburg for 
extirpating the nests of castled 
thieves in Germany: the layman, 
who does not care whether Rudolph 
did or did not deserve a place in 
the calendar, claims for a much 
earlier and wiser prince a praise at 
least as great. Sonn set about 
doing the same thing, but he did it 
much more completely. He broke 
down and destroyed the strongholds 
of the robber-nobility, of which so 
horrible an account remains in one 
of the latest entries in the Saxon 
Chronicle. Of these abominable 
abodes of every wickedness, we are 
told that he razed nearly fourteen 
hundred, which number, if we con- 
sider the counties of England alone, 
will give a pretty clear idea of what 
his services were to the country and 
the land, and the poor folk that 
dwelt on it. He was believed to 
be favourable to a system of law 
founded upon that which popular 
tradition attributed to Edward the 
Confessor; that is, to an assize, 
with open plaint and compurgators 
on oath, with witnesses, and what 
is, in fact, a kind of jury, rather 
than the barbarous Frankish and 
Norman trial by battle, or suits 
eternally crossed by dilatory pleas ; 
and by putting an end to the cas- 
tellans, he put an end also to the 
issue of false and unjust money, 
which every one of those people had 
claimed a regal right to coin, and 
beyond a doubt had claimed a regal 
right to make current in their neigh- 
bourhood, sub pena of their hor- 
rible dungeons, their catastas, and 
more tortures than are even men- 
tioned in Ivanhoe. 

Now what was Becket? The 
principle for which he contended 
was not an English one—was one 
that Englishmen had never known, 
till the Conquest, aided by the Pope, 
had given it some sort of currency 
among the conquerors—till Lan- 
franc, and others of his kind, had 
tried to force it upon the reluctant 
Ke 
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and thoroughly national Anglo- 
Saxon clergy themselves. It was 
the principle of the independence 
of the clergy upon the State; in 
other words, the exemption of the 
clergy from responsibility to the 
secular law, whatever their crimes 
might be. The Saxon law had been 
that the guilty priest should suffer 
as the guilty layman; and as he 
had, as priest, a high station, it was 
not thought wrong that he should 
have the additional ecclesiastical 
punishment tobear. Having sinned 
as a member of the State, he was 
punished by the State. Having 
sinned doubly as a member of the 
Church, he was to be punished by 
the Church. Becket, in the true 
papal spirit, which always sought 
and still seeks to separate the clergy 
from the State, claimed the sole 
jurisdiction over offending clerics 
for the Church—i. ec. for the bishops 
or abbots, and the metropolitans. 
There is no doubt that he was 
erfectly right in his claim, upon 
Sosann and papal principles: the 
terms upon which the Church of 
Christ, when once admitted into 
the Roman system of imperial law, 
stood towards the State, were those 
of entire freedom of jurisdiction. 
A system of ecclesiastical law had 
been recognised from the very 
earliest times as autonomous; the 
Emperors had allowed the Christian 
communities to settle their affairs 
among themselves according to the 
bye-laws of their confederation—as 
far, at least, as civil process was con- 
cerned. There are a multitude of 
rescripts and decrees by which this 
autonomy is given in civil cases to 
all such private sodalities for reli- 
gious ends; and when once the 
Christian was included among the 
religiones licite, it had the bene- 
fit of the law. But it was only in 
the fearful close of the Roman em- 

ire, when the sceptre fell from the 
coos of emperors and senates, when 
paganism felt its own emptiness, 
and in the absence of a central 
power, new municipalities, with new 
strength, though under old forms, 
established themselves, because no 
one could help them but themselves, 
that the bishop really became a 
criminal officer of the State. The 
so-called ‘ honor clericalis’—call it, 
if you will, benefit of clergy—well 
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known as a bad remnant of a bad 
system in this country, was a part 
of the same business. The clergy- 
man could only be judged by his 
own judge—his bishop. But again, 
clergymen might commit crimes 
which in laymen would be punished 
by death or mutilation. Unhappily, 
the canons of the Church (which so 
thoroughly object to any clergy- 
man shedding blood, as to make 
it very doubtful whether some of 
the most respectable gentlemen we 
ever knew ought to have hunted, or 
raised the trout as they did; and 
make us also doubt whether Laud 
ought to have thanked God when 
Leighton was condemned to have 
his nostrils slit and to lose his ears) 
were very much against the appor- 
tioning of certain punishments which 
the State has considered at all times 
necessary to repress certain crimes. 

Practically, a criminal cleric was 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the State; and practically also, in 
later times, the great mass of the 
people found that this exemption 
was not much in favour of general 
morality. We may admit that the 
profane vulgar disliked the way in 
which the clergy interfered with 
their most peculiar domestic ar- 
rangements, and that here and 
there breaches of the peace, or still 
graver offences, called for the atten- 
tion of the civil magistrate, and that 
the bishop at once took upon him- 
self the chastisement of the offender. 
But the public, however wrong it 
may be in theory, expects that if it is 
hanged itself for committing crimes, 
others, who may have been guilty 
of the same crimes shall not be more 
leniently dealt with; and it is hard 
to say that this is an unreasonable 
expectation. So that a collision 
between the privileges of the clergy 
and the feeling of the laity was un- 
avoidable, and did take place, not 
only in England, but in every other 
part of Europe. The question, far 
from being peculiarly involved in 
any mere English squabble, was at 
that time distracting every part of 
the Continent, and embittering the 
intercourse between the Pope and 
every contemporary Government. 
What Henry contended for here 
was precisely the same thing as 
Frederick of Hohenstauffen con- 
tended for in Germany. What 
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Becket advocated was neither more 
nor less than a long series of Popes 
had claimed, and did for centuries 
later continue to claim. The early 
English tradition of the great and 
deplorable quarrel brings this clearly 
before us, when it makes Becket 
say, ‘If my priest steal, thou shalt 
not hang him ;’ and Henry answer, 
‘If he do steal, I will hang both 
him and thee!’ That in a dispute 
where such tremendous issues were 
at stake, much unjustifiable violence 
was displayed by all parties, cannot 
be denied. We may easily conceive 
what must have been the exaspera- 
tion then, when we see that even at 
this distance of time the question 
has rarely been discussed without 
partisanship of an impatient cha- 
racter. And yet, if we reflect upon 
the position of the protagonists, 
the habits of their time, and the 
fierce urgency of the very principles 
themselves at stake, we must agree 
that great excuse is to be found 
both for the king and the arch- 
bishop, who, from their own several 
points of view, were justified in 
pursuing their own objects with the 
utmost energy and consistency. We 
cannot justly blame Henry for at- 
tempting to put an end to a system 
which was daily felt to be sapping 
the very foundations of justice and 
of imperial rule, and which gave 
every profligate cleric a practical 
immunity from the consequences of 
his crimes. But we can as little 
marvel that Becket, when once he 
had become a prelate of the Church, 
should do his utmost also to support 
the rights and privileges which had 
long been claimed for the body to 
which he belonged. A profound 
statesman like the king might well 
feel that the immunities which the 
Church had usefully enjoyed in the 
closing years of the Roman empire, 
were anomalies under the firm 
establishment of the Norman king- 
dom; and that having been long in 
abeyance during the Saxon rule, it 
was by no means desirable to revive 
or reintroduce them in England. 
But on this point Becket could not 
make any concession: he was a 
Roman-Catholic prelate, the dig- 
nified minister of a Church which 
never yields any one of its preten- 
sions, however mischievous they 
may become by alteration of circum- 
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stances and lapse of ages. They 
had been in abeyance, it is true, and 
always will be, under the rule of 
powerful and energetic sovereigns ; 
but whenever the occasion scems 
favourable they start again to light ; 
and at the period we are investi- 
gating, a series of Popes had deter- 
mined upon carrying them into 
effect, as a means of defence against 
the aggressions of the German 
{mperors upon their own secular 
power in Italy. Becket was there- 
fore placed in a position from which, 
as it seems to us, there was no re- 
treating with honour. 

To talk of his ingratitude to the 
king appears perfectly idle. It 
would be perhaps more just to 
accuse Henry of shortsightedness 
in placing a man with whose talents 
pe energetic character he was well 
acquainted, in a position which 
would inevitably involve him in 
opposition to the regal power. We 
have no doubt that Henry hoped 
to find a more pliable tool in the 
man who had been his friend and 
somewhat unscrupulous adviser, and 
whom he had largely benefited ; 
but for once the sagacious ruler 
made a false estimate of human 
nature, and from this root sprang all 
the subsequent evil. Nor is it less 
unfair to charge Becket with hypo- 
crisy, because, after leaving Nis 
secular mode of life, he adopted 
some of the austerities and sub- 
mitted to some of the privations of 
the monastic rule. Itis probably 
true, that while a layman, soldier, 
chancellor, and ambassador, Becket 
may have borne a part in pomps 
and vanities which did not become 
the character of a churchman ; pos- 
sibly, as some of his adversaries did 
not scruple to assert, he may have 
condescended to even less pardon- 
able compliances with his sovereign’s 
humour. But even apart from a 
change of disposition, which charity 
may suggest to have come over him 
while solemnly contemplating the 
responsibilities of a new walk of 
life, we think that the very nature 
of the struggle in which he found 
himself engaged, might well give 
rise to serious thoughts, and even 
lead him to a dim presentiment of 
the fate which did at length over- 
take him. 

Of course we entirely acquit 
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Henry of any share in Becket’s 
death. That he could ever have 
desired the removal of his antago- 
nist by violent means, is so impos- 
sible, that we wonder how such an 
accusation could find credence even 
in such an age and such a state of 
society as his own. It probably 
did not, save with the unreflecting 
multitude, whom it was convenient 
to deceive for party purposes. 
Crossed and thwarted as he had 
been, and galled by the obstinate 
antagonism of the archbishop into 
the hasty utterance of fatal words 
which were construed into a warrant 
for the crime, the king was far too 
clearsighted a man to attempt to 
free himself by an assassination 
from such an adversary. In truth, 
the murder was not only a crime, 
but agrave blunder. The headlong, 
brutal zeal of Brito and Tracy led 
them to adopt that very mode of 
serving their master’s interests 
which was certain effectually to 
ruin them. From the moment 
when Becket fell, Heary was lost 
in the eyes of all curope. In- 
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a turbulent subject, whom half of 
his own episcopal brethren repudi- 
ated, he Krad now to confront the 
death and the miracles of a martyr ; 
and before his death, to learn that 
the structure of ecclesiastical polity 
which he had striven to overthrow, 
had been indissolubly cemented by 
the blood of its great champion. 
Those who take merely the con- 
fined view of Henry’s right, are apt 
to do Becket wrong in an essential 
particular. They are fond of di- 
en upon his obstinaey, upon his 
determined rejection of all advances 
towards a reconciliation, upon his 
spiritual pride and arrogance, and 
stiff-necked opposition to all friendly 
mediation. But even the firmest 
supporter of the law against the 
claims of clerical immunity, of the 
national against the Papal interest, 
may be permitted to doubt whether 
this is entirely just. Is it not fair 
to believe that Becket saw what we 
see,—that a reconciliation of the 
persons was impossible while the 
questions at issue remained unre- 
conciled? Was he not justified in 
refusing any terms of compromise, 
which would, after all, leave the main 
quarrel exactly where it had been? 
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He knew well enough that it was 
not the absolution of one or two ex- 
eommunicated bishops, or the re- 
covery of his own temporalities, that 
would restore peace to the Chureh, 
while the original, essential cause of 
dispute continued unsettled. And 
may it not also fairly be asked, what 
guarantee had he for his own per- 
sonal safety, had he once put him- 
self in the hands and power of the 
king? No man knew the stern, 
vindietive, eruel character of this 
race and of this king, better than 
himself. Even if without fear for 
himself, could he justly imperil the 
interests which had so long been 
upheld in his own person? What 
security could he have that he 
might not become hostage in 
Henry’s hands, and thus an instru- 
ment for the undoing of the very 
cause for which he was content to 
suffer? He had had signs enough 
of Henry’s feeling: in all their 
meetings, and at every attempt to 
mediate between them, the king had 
steadfastly refused him the oseulwm 
pacis; he would not be personally 
reconciled to him ; indeed he could 
not, for he looked upon Becket not 
as a single enemy, but as the incar- 
nation of the aggressive Papal spirit 
of the time. We have a right to 
ask, to what law could Becket have 
appealed, what justice could he ex- 
pect, had Henry once got him fairly 
at home in his own power? Cer- 
tainly not to the ecclesiastical law, 
for that was the very point at issue. 
But if to any other,—to the law of 
the land, for example, as it then 
stood,— we suppose none of our 
readers can doubt for a moment 
what the result would have been. 
Becket knew well enough that in 
such a case as this the fate of Odo 
of Bayeux would have been a very 
convenient precedent, and that quite 
enough of his ownepiscopal brethren 
would have recommended or justi- 
fied the application of it. 

Meanwhile the position of the 
Pope was diffieultenough. His own 
interests led him to cultivate as 
much as possible the Guelphic al- 
liance against the Emperor Frede- 
rick of Hohenstauffen. Henry the 
Lion, the head of the House of 
Guelph, was the son-in-law of King 
Henry the Second; the policy of the 
English kings was steadily directed 
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to North Germany, with its great 
trading towns, Cologne, the newly 
rising Liibeck, and the Elbe and 
Baltic. Yet against so mighty 
a member of this alliance, a bois- 
terous son of the Church was invok- 
ing the Papal aid, and in support of 
the very principle which lay at the 
foundation of the quarrel between 
the Pope and the Tsene. If it 
was diflicult to break with Henry, 
it was impossible to desert Becket. 
Nothing can be more amusing, more 
interesting, or more instructive, 
than to watch how, amidst all these 
complications, the astuteness of the 
Roman curia paved itself a way; 
or how, while carefully refraining 
from every step which could com- 
promise itself, it never let slip a 
single oceasion of using the errors 
and blunders which all parties 
except itself inevitably fell into. 
The murder of Becket must indeed 
have been a godsend for the Pope. 
That foul event solved all his diffi- 
culties ; strengthened the clerical 
and well nigh annihilated the im- 
perial party, put everybody except 
the Pope in the wrong, and as far 
as this island was concerned, served 
to establish the basis of those claims 
upon England as a fief of the 
Roman See, which were renewed 
and confirmed under John, were 
put forward and repudiated under 
Edward the First, and were at 
last discreetly suffered to fall into 
abeyance, when there appeared no 
chance of their ever being enforced 
again. 

We have by no means servilely 
followed Dr. Pauli in this comment 
upon the celebrated struggle ; our 
limits absolutely forbade any such 
mode of treating the subject. We 
have accordingly confined ourselves 
to merely stating general results in 
the same way as our author states 
them, and refer to this really ad- 
mirable part of his work for the 
careful details upon which his views 
—and indeed our own—are founded. 
Here, as well as throughout his his- 
tory, it will be seen that he has 
made thorough use of the foreign 
as well as the English materials ; 
and hence that he has been able to 
consider this great question not only 
as an English one, not as the record 
of a struggle between two nationali- 
ties in a distant corner of Europe, 
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not as amere rivalry between classes, 
but as a part of the eventful revolu- 
tion which was taking place through- 
out Christendom, which shook the 
Empire, and ultimately the Papacy 
itself, to their foundations; and 
which more than anything else, 
moulded and formed the strictly 
medieval phase of Christianity 
itself. 

The fate of another great hero of 
romance and tradition receives in a 
similar manner a new elucidation 
from Dr. Pauli’s habit of referring 
the particular events of national 
history to their general European 
causes. We allude to Richard 
Coeur de Lion, than whom probably 
no historical character has been pre- 
sented under more one-sided and 
false aspects. No one now but in- 
veterate romance readers, and Mr. 
Tennyson’s Margaret, cares 


What songs beneath the waning stars, 
The lion-souled Plantagenet 
Sang, looking through his prison bars. 


In spite of Ivanhoe, it is beginning 
to be pretty well known, that the 
mirror of chivalry of his day was a 
bad son, bad brother, and bad 
king; a bad husband, too: and 
most probably not a bad father, only 
because his wife did not present him 
with that name at all. The Virelai 
has been discovered to be less true 
than the Sirvente, and the tradi- 
tional Blondel not quite such honest 
flesh and blood as the stern, vin- 
dictive, violent, but real Bertrand 
de Born. But still, most of our his- 
tories are much in the dark as to 
the true grounds of Richard’s arrest 
and incarceration by the Emperor ; 
and few Englishmen among those 
who are loud enough in their con- 
demnation of that disloyal act, are 
at all aware of the amount of pro- 
vocation which Richard had given 
to the House of Hohenstauffen. In 
truth, the German part of the foreign 
policy pursued by the first Planta- 
genets, and their intimate connexion 
with the House of Guelph and 
Duke Henry the Lion, have not been 
sufliciently considered. We have 
been too much in the habit of faney- 
ing that the foreign policy of these 
kings was confined to their own 
continental possessions, and the 
complications which these gave rise 
to with their French suzerans; and 
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we forget how deeply they were 
mixed up in all the great struggles 
between the Houses of Suabia and 
Saxony which convulsed the Em- 
for more than half a century. 
ithout leading his readers too far 
from the legitimate subject of his 
work—viz., the history of Eng- 
land,—Dr. Pauli has succeeded in 
making these relations both clear 
and interesting, and in pointing out 
how much the events of that his- 
tory were in fact modified and 
moulded by the foreign entangle- 
ments of the reigning family. In 
his pages, the hero of Acre remains 
what he no doubt always was—a 
daring, lawless, violent, bold, but 
unscrupulous gens-d’arme, a reckless 
trooper, but bad soldier; a fire- 
eater, ready enough to rush into 
danger himself, and lead others 
into it. But there is another side 
to the picture, wanting the features 
which, such as they are, are not 
altogether devoid of interest for 
the majority of men. We see 
Richard here, a tyrannical ruler, a 
fickle ally, a crooked politician, a 
perfidious schemer, and, worst of all, 
a short-sighted and blundering in- 
triguer. We read, and perhaps re- 
sent this interference with cherished 
prejudices, but we are convinced, 
and we close the account of his life 
with a feeling of thankfulness that 
it was cut short before he had the 
opportunity of doing all the evil 
which a prolonged reign would 
have inflicted upon this country. 
With the reign of Richard's bro- 
ther and successor, John, the docu- 
mentary sources of English history 
first come fully into play. Hitherto 
the historian has been compelled to 
trust to chronicles, and a few collec- 
tions of letters ; the first rarely free 
from partisanship, the second neces- 
sarily representing only the views and 
interests of the individual writers. 
But from this time forth we are in 
possession of records, properly so 
called, by which we are enabled to 
test every assertion of those less 
trustworthy authorities we have 
mentioned. But the task of using 
these materials is not an easy 
one. It requires not only con- 
siderable judgment and much 
practice, but a very firm determina- 
tion not to be disgusted with their 
dryness, or confused by their mul- 
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tiplicity. In these respects our 
author is undoubtedly deserving of 
much praise. His predecessor, Dr. 
Lappenberg, had himself led the 
way, as far as the materials allowed, 
in the earlier volumes of this History, 
and had prepared a good deal of 
what has since been used by Dr. 
Pauli; but to this gentleman belongs 
the credit of having zealously fol- 
lowed a good example. Our readers 
will be prepared to learn that the 
personal character of John comes 
out in no more favourable colours 
in this History, than has heretofore 
been the case. Dr. Pauli, as we have 
shown, is no respecter of persons ; 
and indeed it would be ditlicult in 
any degree to shake the verdict 
which contemporary tradition has 
passed upon that weak and vicious 
prince. His reign is nevertheless 
one of profound interest, inasmuch as 
it witnessed the first active develop- 
ment of those great principles which 
Englishmen are fond of pointing to 
as the real foundations of their poli- 
tical freedom, and consequently 
their national greatness. Dr. Pauli 
shows extremely well how, from 
step to step, the opposition of the 
nobles against the idea of the Nor- 
man kingdom (as attempted to be 
realized by the Plantagenets), and 
the power of the king’s court, ad- 
vanced, and by what happy acci- 
dents of foreign policy it was fur- 
thered and assisted. Neither he, 
nor indeed any sane man, believes 
Magna Charta to have borne any 
resemblance to the charter extorted 
by a Parisian mob from behind its 
reeking barricades, or even the more 
solemn promulgation of a theoreti- 
eal ‘ Rights of Man;’ but he sees 
well enough that without the shock 
iven by the ‘Barons’ to the 
Fitherto supreme power of the 
Crown, the occasion for popular 
liberty might either never have oc- 
curred, or have been at least long 
delayed. The day of Runnymede 
was only the commencement of that 
great revolution which, in the suc- 
ceeding reign, Simon de Montfort 
nearly lived to accomplish, and 
which, a very few years later, 
Robert of Winchelsea did succeed 
in establishing, in spite of all the 
efforts of one of the most astute and 
energetic of the Plantagenets. 

But there were many circum- 
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stances which made the reign of 
John one of the turning-points of 
English history. A succession 
which was partly doubtful, and was 
at all events disputed, placed the 
king in a relation towards his Barons 
and people which differed very 
widely from that of his predecessors. 
He might indeed claim by heredi- 
tary right, and under the will of his 
brother, to the prejudice of his 
nephew; but there can now be no 
doubt that when Hubert de Burgh, 
at the coronation, declared that 
Non ratione successionis, sed per 
electionem eum in regem coronabat, 
he alluded to a very positive public 
act of that nature: most probably 
with the intention of meeting the 
pretensions of the Duke of Bretagne, 
who did claim ratione successionis. 
During the whole period of his 
reign, John was never strong enough 
to crush the opposition which the 
great Barons organized against him; 
and thus a check was early placed 
upon the dangerous growth of the 
royal power, which would otherwise 
in all probability have succeeded in 
becoming entirely unlimited, had a 
succession of able princes, like 
Henry the Second or Edward the 
First wielded it. The extrava- 
gances of Richard, the laches of 
John, the fatuity of Henry the 
Third, saved the liberties of Eng- 
land; and when Edward the First 
attempted to regain prerogatives 
which belonged to the crown of his 
ancestors, it was already too late— 
the people had grown out of leading 
strings. And he too was fortunately 
succeeded by a weak and capricious 
son. But the most pregnant events 
of the period were the ruin of the 
Guelphic House under the Emperor 
Otto, and the loss of the family 
ossessions of the royal house in 
ocesataie this duchy had been 
overrun and annexed to the crown 
of France, upon the pretext of a 
forfeiture incurred by John through 
the imputed, but not proven, murder 
of Arthur of Bretagne. The con- 
sequences of these at the time humi- 
liating losses, were incalculable. 
The English, driven from the foreign 
duchies and counties, learnt to de- 
velop their national resources on 
their own soil; and England, in 
place of becoming, as it probably 
would, the outlying province of a 


continental empire,—strong alike in 
its insular position and its political 
and moral isolation,—went a way of 
its own, which was to lead it to the 
summit of power and influence and 
wealth. These are the cheering 
points which the historian seeks 
out for his consolation, amidst the 
shameful details of a reign infamous 
beyond most of those recorded in 
the annals of his land; and from 
which he learns to receive with 
reverent submission the chastise- 
ment which it sometimes pleases 
Providence, in merey and wisdom, 
to inflict upon nations as well as 
individual men. 

Passing from the reign of John to 
that of Henry the Third, Dr. Pauli 
pursues the thread of his narra- 
tive, leading us from constitutional 
change to constitutional change, and 
marking the variations of progress, 
as at one time the now organized 
opposition, at another the Crown, 
was triumphant: but showing that 
throughout, the course of popular 
development was an onward one. 
The new complications which arose 
out of the election of an English 
prince to be King of the Romans, 
are well and carefully delineated. 
But the favourite character of this 
part of the story is Simon de Mont- 
fort, the son of him who had been 
in his time to the Tolosans what 
Alva was in his to the Netherlands. 
It must be confessed that there 
are few historical personages more 
fitted to play the part of a hero. 
A gallant soldier, a wise adminis- 
trator, and a far-seceing politician, 
he was moulded by nature to be 
the chief of a great constitutional 
revolution: and we have reason to 
be grateful that England possessed 
such a man to guide the popular 
interests at a moment when the 
decisive battle between freedom 
and prerogative was to be fought. 
As regent or guardian of the realm, 
we see him protecting an imbecile 
king against the consequences of his 
own weakness, and vindicating the 
rights of a nobility and a people, 
continually endangered by the ava- 
rice or ambition of foreign minions. 
We find him taking wide and com- 
prehensive views of foreign policy, 
and of a commerce which even then, 
in its infancy, gave signs of the 
gigantic powers which it possessed. 
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None but he could in all proba- 
bility have held in check the ardent 
and violent personality of Edward 
the First, or compelled him to abate 
from the inordinate pretensions of 
his despotic character. He fell, 
indeed, ultimately, in the struggle, 
but not until his work had been 
done: his life was sufficiently pro- 
longed to allow of the consoli- 
dation of a power of whose future 
importance he himself could have 
formed no conception, but which 
we at the present day know how 
to appreciate and to use. He 
left a legacy to all future times, 
which in its gradual development 
has become the main cause of 
our social and political greatness. 
In 1265, representatives of the cities 
and the smaller Barons sat for the 
first time in the great Council of 
the realm—a real Parliament. lt 
is idle to say that De Montfort 
laboured for his own class, and that 
he did not foresee the ultimate re- 
sults of his labours. It is enough 
that they have borne their fruit, 
that they enabled others who fol- 
lowed him to build more grandly 
upon his foundations, and that from 
his time the course of freedom, and 
with it of national power, has ever 
been forward. It is in truth the 
great and distinguishing virtue of 
English politicians that they have 
never been generalizers and theo- 
rists; that they have applied a 
remedy to a mischief, whenever the 
necessity arose, and only in such 
measure as the necessity demanded ; 
and that they have at all times stur- 
dily turned away from pedantic de- 
ductions upon general principles, to 
hold fast the practical good which 
could be done at the time, and in 
the required direction. And so 
laboured De Montfort in his genera- 
tion. Yet so beneficial was his in- 
fluence that his contemporaries 
idolized him: the common people 
looked upon him as a saint, and 
honoured him as a martyr. His 
remains were collected and pre- 
served as relics, miracles were 
reported to be performed at his 
tomb, and the popular poetry of 
the period selected him as its hero. 
A noblermonument wasneverreared 
to a benefactor of his kind. The 
words in which our author sums up 
the character of De Montfort may 
serve as a specimen of his style :— 
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The news of his death flew speedily 
over the whole land, and spread mourn- 
ing and sorrow throughout all ranks. 
The pure moral character of the Earl of 
Leicester, his tenderness towards the 
oppressed, the courage and skill with 
which he had conducted the reform of 
the State, had won for him the love of 
the greater part of the population. 
Himself a man of real and by no means 
make-believe piety, but educated in the 
intercourse with the noblest and most 
pious spirits of his time, he was a friend 
to the English clergy, and especially to 
those of the lower order, whose burthens 
he had given himself pains to alleviate. 
It was they, therefore, who first rewarded 
him for all his acts, and for the martyr’s 
death which he had bravely suffered in 
reliance upon the justice of his cause, 
with the ‘glory’ of a saint—never 
recognised indeed by pope or king, 
but which the people persuaded them- 
selves was confirmed at his tomb by 
many miracles and cures. They scrupled 
not to place him on a level with their 
national Saint of Canterbury, and to 
unite the names of the two martyrs in 
ballads of lamentation. . . . . History, 
it must be confessed, assigns a some- 
what different place to the Earl of 
Leicester. It is not possible that all 
the accusations of his enemies should 
have been mere inventions; a violent 
ambition probably left him only at the 
moment of his death ; although he never 
strove to set the crown upon his own 
head, yet he struggled to the utmost to 
raise his own power above that of the 
Crown. Prudent and far-seeing as he 
was, he had to this end allied himself 
with all the elements which throughout 
the land were struggling for freedom, 
and thus awakened and nourished the 
germs of the most magnificent consti- 
tution, whose far-reaching growth he 
cannot possibly himself have suspected. 
Like Becket, he too had human errors 
to atone for by death; but his blood 
was fated to put the seal for his country 
upon the prize for which he had so 
perseveringly struggled with perfidious 
adversaries. 





The long reign of Henry the 
Third—with one exception, the 
longest in our history —was not 
one of humiliation at home and 
abroad, only because a great man 
was there, to unite all the national 
energies in one strong opposition to 
foreign interference and to domestic 
despotism. Simon de Montfort was 
probably the first man who fairly 
created a national party in this 
country ; and this no doubt is the 
real explanation of his unbounded 
popularity. It was an inestimable 
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service, and was more and more felt 
to be so, under Edward the First, a 
prince of astonishing energy and 
many very noble qualities, but, like 
all the Norman and Plantagenet 
kings, cruel, reckless in the choice 
of means to his ends, and from his 
very cradle trained in Continental 
maxims of absolutism. The cha- 
racter of Edward cannot be appre- 
ciated until we take into account 
the influence exercised upon him by 
the relatives of his mother, a Pro- 
vencal princess. To break through 
their intrigues, and rescue Henry 
the Third from the shackles in 
which these grasping and avaricious 
strangers held him, had been one 
cause of Simon de Montfort’s wars 
against king and prince; and when 
every allowance is made for a 
natural exaggeration, there can be 
no doubt that the minions of the 
court were felt to be an intolerable 
burthen to the country. But they 
were denizens of the Land of Song, 
children of the Sunny South, with 
its odours and its pure skies, and 
the lays of its sensuous troubadours ; 
and Edward, educated under their 
auspices, seems to have caught from 
them something of that inspiration 
of the softer side of chivalry which 
eminently fitted him for a hero of 
poetry and romance. That he was 
a stern, severe, and vindictive man, 
inexorable in his enmities, and cruel 
after the fashion of his time, is evi- 
dent from his mode of dealing with 
the Welsh and Scotch; but with 
alf this there was mingled an un- 
usual strain of Southern or even 
Oriental gentleness. He would have 
been, had he come earlier, a sove- 
reign capable of destroying, and for 
ever, every germ of popular free- 
dom. But a greater man than him- 
self had confronted him, and he 
lived to see the liberties he hated so 
firmly established that no force or 
fraud or cunning has since been 
able entirely to destroy them. We 
have said already that it is impos- 
sible for us within our limits to 
enter upon almost any detail of Dr. 
Pauli’s work; least of all can we 
do this where events are concerned 
which have been differently con- 
strued according to the tendency of 
political or national feelings; but 
we can strongly recommend our 
author’s account of the affairs of 
Scotland, and of the intrigues which 
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Edward fostered in that kingdom. 
This is particularly one of those 
points in which the character of a 
foreigner has been of service to the 
historian. Having neither Scotch 
nor English predilections to mislead 
him, he has steered a middle course, 
and has, we believe, arrived at a just 
and probable conclusion, approach- 
ing in all probability the truth as 
nearly as we shall ever be able to 
attain. The great constitutional 
struggle which was incessantly car- 
ried on during Edward's reign natu- 
rally oceupies a great portion of 
Dr. Pauli’s attention, and here he 
shows himself a bold and original 
thinker, not less than a man who 
has used with skill and discrimina- 
tion the works of the masters of our 
constitutional history. 

That Edward should be afavourite 
with his historian seems to us ex- 
tremely natural, especially as we 
have already observed that the 
historian is impartial, and has 
just as great an admiration for 
those who counteracted Edward’s 
jlans on every possible occasion. 
But it is in truth impossible to resist 
a feeling of respect for a man who 
battled so gallantly for what he be- 
lieved his right ; and who, in other 
respects, so steadily pursued the 
course which was most calculated to 
advance the interests and promote 
the welfare of his people. The legis- 
lation of this reign was of momen- 
tous importance ; the confirmation 
of the charters (carried, it is true, 
against the king’s will), the statutes 
of Westminster, of Gloucester, 
of Mortmain, are all monuments 
of political wisdom: nor must it be 
forgotten that in this reign the right 
of granting taxes was conceded to 
the parliament, openly and clearly, 
for the first time. It was now also 
that some of our most valuable 
legal customs were finally settled, 
among which may be mentioned the 
trial by jury in nearly its actual 
form. Even the exceptional insti- 
tution of the judges of Zvailbastons 
was probably a boon to the land, 
and called for by the unsettled eon- 
dition of society in several of the 
northern counties. But Edward, 






while he strove to extend the limits 
of his country by force of arms, was 
not less mindful of more peaceful 
triumphs. His people owed to him 
the commencement of a royal navy, 
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one of whose principal objects was 
the protection of commerce from 
piracy in the narrow seas. He 
entertained communications with 
nearly all the contemporary sove- 
reigns of Europe, and in many cases 
the object of these alliances was the 
benefit of his English merchants. 
In spite of his political measures, 
Edward was a popular king: he was 
handsome, active, inured to manly 
exercises,—all qualities which win 
the admiration of the multitude: if 
he was hasty and passionate, he was 
generous and liberal, and when his 
deeper plans of policy were not con- 
cerned, showed himself placable and 
forgiving. His people heard with 
delight that the lene could play at 
blindman’s-buff like a child, with 
his children, and that at Christmas 
time no one in the hall was fuller of 
merry gamesomeness than the victor 
of Evesham and Falkirk. Above 
all, they honoured in him a virtue 
which had been but too rare among 
his predecessors—conjugal fidelity. 
Not a breath of slander taints the 
fair fame of Edward the First, 
or casts a doubt upon the genuine- 
ness of the love which he bore 
to his heroic queen, Eleanor of 
Castile, and which, after her death, 
he manifested in so beautiful a 
manner; nor had her successor, 
Margaret of France, any more 
reason to complain of her husband’s 
conduct. 

The short and wretched reign of 
Edward the Second is treated by 
Dr. Pauli with great detail, and 
obvious predilection. It deserved 
to be so, inasmuch as its events have 
been enveloped in a cloud of mys- 
tery which it is the delight of the 
genuine historian to dispel. But our 
author's view is most intently fixed 
upon the political and social move- 
ment of the nation, and the gradual 
establishment of our public law, and 
exclusive national character. Not 
that he neglects the stirring events 
which crowd upon us into a start- 
ling phantasmagoria at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Bruce and Bannockburn, 
Thomas of Lancaster and Andrew 
de Harclay, Gaveston and De- 
spenser, Mortimer and the ‘She- 
wolf of France,’ all pass duly in 
review before us: nor do we miss 
the tyrannies of Philip le Bel, the 
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aggressions and the punishment of 
Boniface the Eighth, and the judi- 
cial murder of the Knights of the 
Temple. By the way, we may men- 
tion here that Dr. Pauli is fully 
satisfied that the charges brought 
against the Order were monstrous 
inventions, that the pretended con- 
fessions were the mere result of 
tortures too dreadful to be endured, 
and that the whole proceeding on 
the part of Pope Clement the Fifth 
and Philip of France, was one of the 
most abominable crimes recorded 
in history. We can only rejoice that 
the trial of these injured men was, 
for the most part, conducted with 
more regard to justice in England 
than elsewhere, and that it had not 
a bloody termination. At the same 
time we add the damning fact—one 
would think sufficient in itself to 
characterize the whole transaction— 
that in this case, for the first time, 
torture was applied in England to 
judicial proceedings. The personal 
character of Edward the Second 
comes out, upon the whole, more 
favourably in this narrative than 
we have been accustomed to con- 
sider it. His faults appear mostly 
to have been the result of weakness 
—no doubt a terrible vice in a king 
—rather than a bad disposition. He 
possessed many of the virtues of his 
race, was liberal, magnificent, and, 
when occasion required it, by no 
means devoid of personal courage. 
But instead of ruling, he suffered 
himself to be ruled by his favourites, 
and after many alternations of suc- 
cess and defeat, paid at last the 
frightful penalty of being deficient 
in moral strength and steadiness of 
purpose. It is remarkable enough 
that he should have more than once 
been completely victorious over the 
opposition of the greatest of his 
barons, and that he should have 
been able to send even such a prince 
as Thomas of Lancaster and Derby 
to the scaffold. But, fortunately 
for England, he was incapable of 
improving the vantage he had 
gained, and in spite of his successes, 
the power of the Crown was not re- 
established, as it might have been 
by a bolder and wiser prince, upon 
a broader basis than that which 
even his great ancestor, Henry the 
Second, had laid. 

We refer the reader to the 
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author’s work for the reigns of 
Edward the Third and Richard the 
Second, with which his history for 
the present closes. They abound in 
interesting details, and are amongst 
the most attractive portions of his 
labours. One personage indeed 
comes here before us in a less fa- 
vourable light than many readers 
might anticipate. We are wont 
to look upon the Black Prince as 
a model of courtesy and bravery, 
as a chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, and to lament that an 
early death deprived his country of 
a ruler who would have been its 
glory. Dr. Pauli does full justice 
to his courage, his military skill, 
and all his other great qualities ; 
but the account of his government 
in the countries which formed his 
appanage goes far to dissipate these 
stadia illusions, and to make us 
rather grateful that he never had 
the opportunity of putting into prac- 
tice in England, the principles 
which he followed in his Continental 
possessions. 

We should do Dr. Pauli wrong if 
we led our readers to imagine that 
he does not enter with particular 
zest upon the description of all 
characteristic features of the diffe- 
rent periods he describes. On the 
contrary, he delights in setting off 
to advantage the personages of his 
narrative; he neglects no anecdote 
that may give an insight into their 
manner of life or disposition; he 
depicts them in their corporeal pecu- 
liarities, and places, as far as he can, 
their portraits before us. But the 
higher philosophical tendency of his 
work is that which gives it its great 
value. Picturesque it is, for a de- 
scription of those times, if executed 
with any moderate degree of success, 
could hardly be otherwise; and we 
have rarely read a history which, in 
spite of its great extent, was so full 
of interest and amusement. It is 
not however on these qualities, 
praiseworthy as they are, that we 
are inclined to rest our favourable 
judgment of the work. In our eyes 
the most important portions of it are 
those which are devoted to the de- 
velopment of the national life, as 
shown in the progressive phases of 

olitical and social institutions. It 
is here that the author's profound 
and conscientious study of his autho- 
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rities becomes fully revealed to us, 
and that we admire the calm and 
impartial judgment which he forms 
upon a mass of the most hetero- 
geneous details. Constitution, law, 
foreign and domestic politics, art, 
religion, commerce, language, man- 
ners and customs, all pass in review 
before him; and from all combined 
he draws his complete picture of the 
period with which he has to deal. 
As his work draws on, and we ap- 
proach times of greater cultivation, 
the task becomes more varied, but 
more difficult also, yet our author 
attacks it with undiminished vigour, 
nay, with increased delight ; there is 
no chapter in the whole work so ex- 
cellent as the last, entitled ‘The Pro- 
gress in the Fourteenth Century.’ 
And indeed it was right and fit- 
ting that such a summary should 
be made at that period, for, unless 
we greatly err, it was the commence- 
ment of a new era, the close of an 
older one; the deposition of Richard 
the Second, (4.p. 1399,) marks not 
only the turning-point of English 
history, but a change which was 
growing up throughout Europe, and 
characterized by a new develop- 
ment of spiritual and material 
powers, that were, before the close 
of another century, to shatter all 
the foundations of the social state 
which had been heretofore. The 
English language, wielded by Wick- 
liffe and a host of ardent reformers, 
was forming itself into a state in 
which it was to become the speech 
of the whole land, and Chaucer 
could already sing in imperishable 
verse to classes heretofore wedded to 
the productions of a foreign tongue. 
The great commercial and _poli- 
tical alliances of Edward the Third 
had given an enormous impulse to 
English industry, and drawn close 
the bonds between this country and 
the laborious and wealthy Flemings. 
The Houses of Parliament had con- 
— a position in the State which 
they were never again entirely to 
lose. The forms of judicial process 
were becoming settled, the law of 
treason regulated. Fearful strug- 
gles no doubt were still to be 
passed through; the transitory con- 
quest of France was to put an 
end for ever to the attempt to carry 
England out of herself. The Wars 
of the Roses, whose seed was sown 
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in the deposition of Richard of 
Bordeaux, were still to come, fated 
to annihilate an aristocracy which 
would have prevented the lovelen- 
ment of the monarchical power, and 
the progress of the popular liberties. 
Finally, the denen of Huss and 
the triumph of Luther all lay in 
wait in the great European move- 
ment which now began, until the 
fulness of time should come. 


T was seven o'clock on the night 
of the roth December, 1855, that 
we found ourselves, fresh from Eng- 
land, in one of the large barrack-like 
rooms of a Calcutta hotel, thinking 
partly of the coming Christmas-tide 
and the home which we had left be- 
hind; partly of our Indian prospects 
and the journey which lay before 
us to the far north-west. Although 
it was December, we sat with all 
the windows open, oppressed by heat 
and mosquitoes ; a we contrasted, 
as so many had done before, India 
with England. This room, we 
thought, looking at four staring 
white walls, one brown square table, 
and three wooden arm-chairs—voi/a 
tout,—this room is not so comfort- 
able as the coffee-room at the club ; 
we had rather be hearing the occa- 
sional rumble of a cab outside that 
window, or even those mendacious 
rascals who hawk the evening papers, 
than the dismal buzzing of mos- 
quitoes and other insects, varied 
only by the occasional discordant 
grunting of some _palki-bearers 
jogging on under the burden of a 
shilling fare. Well, never mind— 
so we philosophically concluded— 
even India improves. It is a bore 
having to travel twelve hundred 
miles; but to-night, at least, we shall 
not be boxed up in a palki. It is, 
after all, something like civilization 
to be leaving Calcutta by the mail- 
train. These reflections naturally 
induced us to look at the watch; it 
was eight o'clock ; the train started 
at nine ; and Indian habits still pre- 
vail to such an extent, notwithstand- 
ing railways, that we required not 
less than an hour to go from the 
hotel to the station, though not two 
miles distant. So we paid our bill, 
sent for the best substitute procur- 
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Dr. Pauli, we observe, reserves to 
himself the right of translation. 
He is himself an exeeilent English 
scholar; let us hope, therefore, that 
he will hasten to put his work into 
a dress in which it will be widely 
accessible to our countrymen, and 
thus enrich our literature with the 
best History of England of this 
period yet extant. 

J. M. K. 







able for a cab—viz., a palki gharee ; 
that is to say, a palanquin on four 
wheels, drawn by a horse—and 
started at a sober trot for the 
Howrah terminus. Now then, coach- 
man, why do you stop? Ah! he 
has cause; we have reached the 
river side, and we must bid adieu to 
the poor substitute for a cab, and 
take a boat. Ah, how quickly are 
we transported back to Asia! Eng- 
land dies away in the far, far West, 
and Western civilization with it. 
It cannot be that rails are laid, and 
engines are steaming, and booking- 
clerks are stamping tickets, within 
a mile of us; we say, it cannot be. 
Look at this Eastern scene. Through 
the clear, cool, but not chilly atmo- 
sphere, we look into the brilliant, 
Tallon, starlit sky; the growing 
moon, already sloping to the west, 
strikes right up the silvered waters 
of the Hooghly, splinters the wake 
of our boat, and casts deep shadows 
under the lee of the black ships 
which lie everywhere quiet, grace- 
ful, motionless, and, like all an- 
chored ships at night, phantom-like; 
the natives going on their ordinary 
course wind noiselessly hither and 
thither, while the natives plying for 
hire at the strand fill the air with 
their discordant cries; Eastern are 
the sounds—Eastern is the sky— 
Eastern is the slowly moving sacred 
river; it cannot be that on yonder 
bank, where nothing is seen as yet 
but a few Eastern palm-irees, we 
shall find a night mail-train ! 

But the boat approaches the 
northern shore of the Hooghly. 
The cries which we had left on the 
other bank revive again; amidst 
screams, entreaties, and most ad- 
mired disorder, which two or three 
half-caste policemen are powerless 
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to repress, we land, and have no 
more need to ask, Where is the 
railway? There, right before us, is 
the unmistakeable shed. Unmis- 
takeable, mdeed! Let architects 
dispute about their Grecian and 
their Gothic, their old English and 
Byzantine, their Tudoresque and 
their anythingesque, we will under- 
take to pronounce at once upon that 
style a may be characterized 
as the ‘early Iron.’ That pent, 
long, narrow roof—those girders, 
those pillars—there can be nothing 
but a railway there. Quietly and 
slowly, with none of the dash of a 
Hansom galloping up just in time 
to save the train, but on foot, with 
four hired porters—that is to say, 
poor half-naked Coolies—carrying 
our baggage, we approach the book- 
ing-office. This oflice is a strange 
combination of England and India. 
Indian is the large, high, spacious, 
verandahed room; Indian are the 
open doors and the green venetians ; 
Indian is that native clerk in a white 
cotton jacket ;—but English is the 
wooden screen perforated by ticket 
windows, that bars the office from 
the outer world; English is the ap- 
plication we now make, ‘ One first- 
class to Rancegunge ;’ English the 
art with which the oblong card- 
ticket is thrust into the stamping 
machine; English the like heavy 
fare, equivalent to twenty-three 
shillings, which is demanded for 
our one hundred and twenty miles’ 
journey. 

We passed on to the deserted 
platform, feebly illuminated by some 
weak oil lamps—for Calcutta has its 
railway, but not itsgas-lights. There 
stood the unpainted wooden car- 
riages ; one first-class quite empty, 
two second-class scantily occupied 
by a mixed population of Europeans, 
half-castes, and natives, and six or 
seven third-class, in which the great 
multitude, on whom the fortune of 
the Calcutta Railway depends—the 
great multitude for whose accom- 
modation, as distinguished from the 
great few, all the secrets of nature 
are gradually brought to light— 
were herded together in a manner 
more profitable to the Company than 
pleasant to the passenger. The 
train was being made up into two 
parts, as our readers may recollect 
that the trains at Euston-square are 
made up. ‘ Where is the engine?’ 
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we asked of the guard, a young 
Englishman, who, with his neat uni- 
form and despatch-box, looked fresh 
transplanted from one of the home 
lines. ‘It’s with the fore part of 
the train, sir,’ he answered: ‘we 
shall shove down to it.’ We ob- 
served, as we have just remarked 
above, that this was like Euston- 
square. The poor man’s eyes lighted 
up directly. That remark opened a 
fallow-feeling between us. We had 
both looked into railway minutie 
with curious, interested eyes; so, 
we were soon in conversation. He 
had been on the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick line in the days of its 
independence. Ah! we agreed; 
the express trains did go on that 
line! He enjoyed the conversation, 
we trust; certainly we did. Fora 
few minutes the iron roads, the rich 
plains of Yorkshire, the coal-seamed, 
furnace-lighted tracts of Durham 
were vividly before us; when he 
was called off to his duty, to see 
native porters put up some luggage, 
or rather to scold and push and in- 
timidate them (we will not use any 
stronger expression, lest he should 
lose his place), till five. men con- 
sented, with much groaning, shout- 
ing, and quarrelling, to place on the 
roof of a carriage one box such as 
an English porter would have tossed 
up with one hand. Five minutes to 
nine! Trains are punctual in India, 
if nothing else is. We talk of edu- 
cation. What education like that 
of the glorious, much abused, and 
as yet little understood invention of 
the railway? We preach all science 
and all virtue, but Blackey will not 
believe. We introduce clocks, and 
insist on the importance of time, 
but Blackey lingers for his quarter 
or half hour of dearly loved dawd- 
ling, nevertheless. But the railway 
comes; and with an awful mechani- 
cal punctuality—more stern, more 
silent, more exacting, more unscru- 
pulous than any punctuality which 
a man can pretend to,—the clock 
strikes, the bell rings, the dead-alive 
engine whistles—moves— departs ; 
the inexorable metal trio succeed in 
teaching the lesson which flesh and 
blood could not impress,and Blackey 
is never late at a railway station. 
Meanwhile the Honourable Com- 
pany’s mail has been placed in a 
parcel van, under the charge of a 
native guard, and the night mail- 
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train departs. It is characteristic 
of the railway, and its tendency to 
reduce all men and countries to a 
uniform civilization, that it admits 
of so little variety, either from cli- 
mate, country, or any other cause. 
Every nation has its own peculiar 
vehicle; every sea, every river, has 
its own peculiar boat; but a train 
is a train all the world over. That 
brief whistle, that strong, silent pull, 
that gradual glide, that monotonous 
rattle, have nothing in them, here 
in the plains of Bengal, to distin- 
guish them from the same sounds 
and sensations so often experienced 
amid the factories of Lancashire, 
the red cliffs and blue, sounding 
waves of South Devon, the vine- 
bearing plains of France, the rugged 
passes of Styria, the a hills 
of Havannah, or the wild jungle of 
Western America. The train travels 
at a rate varying from fifteen to 
twenty miles an hour. About every 
eight miles occurs a station with 
some uncouth name. We look out 
as we pass one of these; the long, 
straight line of iron rail still retains 
its familiar look of civilization, but 
all its circumstances have become 
entirely Oriental. The station is a 
little white bungalow, with green 
open doors; its name, ‘ Hooghly,’ 
is written in those three characters 
which suggest at every turn to the 
most careless traveller the strange 
fate of India: the English, plain, 
business-like capital letters looking 
as if they were conscious of belong- 
ing to the conquering people ; the 
graceful Persian curling from right 
to left, emblematic of the politeness, 
the facile dexterity, perhaps too of 
the intrigue and instability, of Cen- 
tral Asiatics, powerful enough to 
impress on a susceptible people a 
manner which makes every peasant 
of Hindostan more or less a gentle- 
man, but unable to cope with the 
plain, honest force which is repre- 
sented by the Roman capitals; and, 
lastly, the mystical Bengalee, the 
vernacular of the province, closely 
allied to every vernacular tongue 
all over India, which here, at the 
Hooghly station, is read by thou- 
sands ; while of the two conquering 
languages one is read by hundreds, 
the other by units; the language 
of the conquered million, yet con- 
taining in it the roots of more than 
half the words spoken by conquer- 
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ing English, close akin to the an- 
cient Sanskrit, that source beyond 
which the stream of human lan- 
guage has not yet been traced. 

But the train moves on, and, so 
far as it is concerned, the conquer- 
ing English has it all its own way. 
The ancient Sanskrit is still repre- 
sented by every one of the dull 
objects which meet the traveller's 
eye. The ungraceful a. sO 
strangely associated in European 
minds with Oriental beauty; the 
green, melancholy plain; the occa- 
sional glimpses of the yellow, slug- 
gish, corpse-bearing river,—these 
are the witnesses to the fact—so 
strange, yet so forgotten—that 
where the English steam-engine 
now travels, there, just one cen- 
tury ago, the Nawab of Bengal was 
marching down on Calcutta to per- 
petrate the Black Hole massacre— 
that tragedy from which the Anglo- 
Indian Empire took its birth. 
Here, centuries ago, the Hindoo 
walked and sat and smoked, wor- 
shipping his god Permanence, even 
as ; walks and sits andsmokes and 
worships the same god to-day. 

It is past midnight when we reach 
Burdwan. This is more than fifty 
miles from Calcutta, and is the 
meeting-place for the trains from 
the north-west and the south-east. 
We are sorry that we cannot, with- 
out misleading the English reader, 
use the familiar terms ‘up’ and 
‘down.’ The East Indian Railway 
Company have thought it necessary 
to reverse the existing English 
usage, and have preferred a phrase- 
ology in accordance with geo- 
graphical fact and Old Indian asso- 
ciation, to the settled technicalities 
of the rail. The train which leaves 
Calcutta is called the ‘up,’ because 
it proceeds up the Gangetic valley, 
or more probably because, in the 
language of Anglo-Indians, it goes 
‘up country ;’ whereas the traveller 
fresh from England is scandalized 
to find that, when approaching the 
metropolis of India, he is neverthe- 
less in the down-train. The geo- 
graphical argument does not merit 
consideration. The Great Western 
express runs up the valley of the 
Thames in going from Reading to 
London, but Mr. Brunel's hair 
would stand on end were it to be 
called a down-train. And even their 
favourite expression, ‘up country,’ 
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should not have induced the Anglo- 
Indian community to treat with 
such disrespect their metropolitan 
city, or to depart from that technical 
phraseology the sole convenience of 
which consists in its being univer- 
sally adopted. At present the 
anomaly is of little practical con- 
sequence; but when the railway 
system of India is developed, it will 
be found impossible to let the up 
and down phraseology of every 
branch vary with the real or fancied 
geographical features of the coun- 
try; and it will be found desirable, 
though after a long contrary prac- 
tice perhaps not possible, to adopt 
the time-honoured English custom, 
and affix the general designation of 
‘up’ to all those lines which lead 
to, and not from, the metropolis. 

Burdwan is, as we have said, the 
Wolverton, the Swindon, the Peter- 
borough, of the existing portion of 
the East Indian Railway. The line 
from Calcutta to Raneegunge con- 
sists of only a single rail: single 
rail traffic has to be managed, of 
course, with peculiar care. Con- 
sidering, however, that the whole 
distance is but one hundred and 
twenty miles, and that there are two 
through-trains only either way in the 
twenty-four hours, we think that 
this necessary caution is a little 
more than amply represented by a 
halt at Burdwan of three hours’ 
duration. It gives us time, how- 
ever, to contemplate the first Indian 
effort at a railway refreshment-room. 
Well, we must not be hypercritical. 
If we think of Birmingham in its 
palmy days—before the Trent Val- 
ey was open; of that iron-roofed 
station lying so dark and deserted, 
nothing seen but the dim glimmer 
of the almost extinguished lamps, 
and the ghostly outlines of some 
spare carriages, which look as if 
they were glad to have a night’s 
sleep in the shed; nothing heard 
but the footfall of a solitary police- 
man, when suddenly a long whistle 
proclaims the approach of the train 
from the Grand Junction: in a 
moment the station blazes with 
light brighter than that of day, and 
the deserted scene is forthwith 
thronged by a population of por- 
ters, cab-drivers, passengers, and 
hotel waiters ;—if we recal the old 
refreshment-room, where four long 
VOL. LIV. NO. CCCXXIV. 
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tables groaned under such joints as 
the pastures of rich Warwickshire 
alone could produce, then see, in 
twenty minutes, the supper over, 
the train stealing off, the darkness 
descending as suddenly as it had 
been dispelled, the platform again 
silent and deserted :—if we think of 
all that magic, or of the more 
ordinary work-a-day neatness of an 
English refreshment counter, with 
English women standing behind it, 
we shall certainly be disappointed 
by the straggling, open - doored, 
white-washed, ill-lighted Burdwan 
refreshment-room ; by the slovenly 
attendance of the sleepy Khidmat- 
gars, half-admiring, half-cursing the 
unaccountable taste of the English 
Sahibs, which induces them to run 
about at night, when they might be 
in bed, or, ifthey must travel, might 
lie at length undisturbed in a sopo- 
rifie palanquin ; nor is the culinary 
treatment of the Bengal beef such 
as to make him pity the Hindu for 
being bound to abstain from the 
flesh of oxen. 

But if he is a reasonable man, and 
compares, not with the past of Eng- 
land, but that of India, he owns that 
he has fallen upon pleasanter lines 
than were the portion of his Indian 
forefathers. The Burdwan station 
and refreshment-room are, it is freely 
allowed, capable of much improve- 
ment; but it is better to come here 
and find at least some one expecting 
us, at least a few lamps burning, at 
least a bottle of beer in the locker, 
than to be driven in the middle of 
the night to the inhospitable shelter 
of a dak bungalow, and having at 
last succeeded in waking its dis- 
gusted Khidmatgar, to be shown 
into a desolate, unfurnished room, 
and reconciled to finding himself 
foodless, candleless, bedless, only 
because it is precisely what he had 
made up his mind for, and therefore 
he is not disappointed. 

So, again, should murmurs arise 
concerning the very sober pace of 
the mail train when in transit, and 
the very Oriental indifference with 
which mails and passengers are al- 
lowed to sleep away three hours of 
the night at Burdwan; should some 
energetic passenger fromthe Punjab, 
full of statistics and selections from 
Government Records, observe that 
the post is conveyed at a greater 
73 
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average speed by mail-cart in the 
North-west than it is by railway in 
Bengal ; although it may be impos- 
sible to contradict him, yet the more 
patient-minded man recollects that 
a few years ago he would have been 
going to Raneegunge in a palanquin; 

that, after a long night’s journey, he 
would have been only forty miles 
from Calcutta, whereas now, at mid- 
night, he has accomplished nearly 
sixty, and will be as far off ¢ again in 
the morning. Again, is it a rainy 
night—a rainy night in July—in 
Bengal? He steps with confidence 
into his first-class carriage and lets 
it rain. He can go to sleep without 
any philanthropic cares for the 
— bearers, with no selfish anxiety 
est the roof of his vehicle should 
leak, with no misgivings as to how 
soon he shall be deposited with a 
crash on the soaked and _slip- 
pery ground. 

The East Indian Railway is very 
slow, but it keeps time. We found 
ourselves at Raneegunge punctually 
at six in the morning: one hundred 
and twenty miles in ten hours—not 
very fast—twelve miles an hour ; let 
us hope a good paying pace to the 
proprietors. There is nothing to 
describe at Raneegunge—there is 
nothing to see. The little white 
station-house, the sheds full of 
wheeled carriages, belonging to the 
companies which will convey us over 
the Grand Trunk Road, are the only 
signs to mark the present terminus 
of the East Indian Railway. Civi- 
lization, as regards locomotion, here 
abruptly terminates. The mail bags 
are taken out of their dignified van, 
and pitched into a very dingy, but 
very strong, mail-cart, to which a 
country-bred horse is harnessed, 
partly by rope, partly by bad leather. 
A native in indescribable costume 
mounts in front of the cart, takes a 
loose hold of the reins—which are 
never used by a native for the pur- 
pose of guiding the horse—sounds 
a few discordant notes on a cracked 
bugle, and after a few attempts to 
lie down on the part of the horse, a 
few turnings round, a few plunges, 
the Honourable Company’s mail 
gallops off into the jungle at a 
tremendous rate, as if barbarism 
were determined to show civilization 
what it could do. And indeed the 
performances of barbarism in these 
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mail-carts are so remarkable, that 
civilization will have a tough task 
to beat them. Meanwhile, in his 
onward journey the most discon- 
tented railway passenger soon learns 
to regret the railway. He asks 
eagerly when the next section will 
be opened. Heis informed that the 
line from Burdwan to Raneegunge 
is not the real railway at all, but 
only a branch running to some im- 
— collieries, temporarily used 
y passengers till the main line is 
completed from Burdwan to Raj- 
mahal. When this will be opened 
it is difficult to ascertain with any 
precision. The Sonthal insurrection 
of 1855 interfered greatly with the 
works in progress; but we believe 
it is hoped to see the railway finished 
to Benares in 1858. The part then 
to be completed will comprehend 
far the most difficult ground between 
Calcutta and the North-western 
Provinces. The easy line from Agra 
to Allahabad is already in progress. 
Good hopers will tell us that we 
shall take a ticket from Calcutta to 
Delhi in 1860. 

We cannot tell how this may be, 
but of this we are as sure as we can 
be of any future event, that the ex- 
isting generation of Anglo-Indians 
will travel by rail from Calcutta to 
Lahore. The oldest inhabitant of 
England cannot appreciate the bless- 
ing contained in this anticipation. 
The worst he can recollect is a post- 
chaise ; in India they are travelling 
in doolies still. Seven miles an hour 
is the worst relic which he can recal 
of a barbarous age; four is the 
golden maximum of palanquin pos- 
sibilities. 

Discomfort is hydra-headed, and 
will live for ever; but our children’s 
children, when they look at a 
decayed palanquin in a modern 
museum, may congratulate them- 
selves that one of discomfort’s most 
odious avatars expired when that 
detestable conveyance was super- 
seded; he will bestow a thought of 
filial compassion on the sorrows of 
his ancestors as he glides in a first- 
class carriage from government to 
government, lazily looking out of 
window at the quickly succeeding 
stations which marked the w eekly 
stages of their slow progress to his 


benighted forefathers. 
W. D. A. 
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THE MUNIMENT CHAMBER AT LOSELY PLACE. 


'N Archbishop Whately’s Lectures 
on Political Economy, occurs 
the following passage :— 

Geologists, when commissioning their 
friends to procure them from any foreign 
country such specimens as may convey 
an idea of its geological character, are 
accustomed to warn them against send- 
ing over collections of curiosities—i.e., 
specimens of spars, stalactites, &c., 
which are accounted in that country 
curious from being rarities, and which 
consequently convey no correct notion 
of its general features. What they want 
is specimens of the commonest strata— 
the stones with which the roads are 
mended and the houses built, &. And 
some fragments of these, which in that 
country are accounted mere rubbish, 
they sometimes, with much satisfaction, 
find casually adhering to the specimens 
sent them as curiosities, and constitut- 
ing, for their object, the most important 
part of the collection. Histories are in 
general to the political economist, what 
such collections are to the geologist. 
The casual allusions to common, and 
what are considered insignificant matters, 
convey to him the most valuable infor- 
mation. 

Now, what histories are to the 
political economists, records, mé- 
moires &@ servir, and old family 
MSS. are to the historian. These 
are the sources whence come the 
‘ casual allusions’ which convey such 
valuable information. It is, how- 
ever, but ‘ casual allusions’ that the 
historian ean afford to give. His 
business is to deal with general 
principles, and to trace in broad 
lines the transitionary states, the 
revolutions, and the progress of the 
human race; time and space are 
alike wanting him for the introduc- 
tion of matter which may enable his 
readers fully to realize the condition 
of society at any one given period. 
In order to this, nothing is so effec- 
tual as a knowledge of the common 
things, the common business, com- 
mon talk, and common amusements 
of the time. Such knowledge is 
best gained from contemporary do- 
cuments; and it is on this account 
we have thought that a visit to an 
old muniment room may not be un- 
acceptable to the readers of Fraser. 

As the charm of locality is very 
strong in the case of most people, 
we propose first to give a slight 


sketch of the house wherein the 
MSS. to which we have alluded are 
deposited. Thus we shall be pro- 
vided with a kind of background 
against which to hang our historical 
pictures, and which will serve also 
to show them off to greater advan- 
tage. 

Not far from Guildford, in the 
most picturesque portion of the beau- 
tiful county of Surrey, there rises, 
backed by lofty forest trees, a vene- 
rable mansion of grey-stone. The 
centre of the building dates from 
1568, and part of it is still sur- 
rounded by a moat, the remains of 
an earlier house situated on the 
same site. To a person of vivid 
imagination there is something 
poetical and impressive in the whole 
aspect of the mansion, in the quiet 
saa of the stone; inthe combined 
simplicity and irregularity of the 
architecture ; in the grandeur of the 
deep-set mullion windows, of un- 
equal heights, and placed at unequal 
distances, no two of them being of 
the same dimensions ; and above all, 
in the solitude of the place, and the 
silence which hovers over it, broken 
only by the cawing of the rooks 
which inhabit the adjacent trees. 
In front of the house stretches an 
extensive park, well filled with fine 
old timber, the soft undulations of 
the pleasaunce being bounded to the 
north by the range of hills called the 
Hog’s Back. Behind the mansion, 
looking southwards, is the garden, 
with its trim-eut hedges, bright turf 
walks, and grassy slopes, where for 
generations children have played 
and basked in the warmth of the 
Midsummer sun. But full of poetry 
as Losely Place is by day, beheld 
by moonlight it shows like a dream, 
or as if its turrets were dimly seen 
by the light of memory alone. 

The interior of the mansion does 
not belie the expectations to which 
the exterior gives rise. A noble 
hall occupies the central portion 
of the building; on each side of 
it are mullioned windows; one, the 
king of all, is set, as it were, in 
a corner—zi.e., at one end of the 
south side—in a deep recess of its 
own, and reaches to the top of the 
hall. Against the panelled walls 
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are hung old armour, weapons of 
various kinds, stags’ horns, and 

rtraits of ancestors of the family. 

unning across one end is an oak 
gallery, communicating with bed- 
chambers hung with old tapestry, 
on which, doubtless, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s and King James's eyes often 
gazed during their visits to the 
mansion. Amongst the apartments, 
with all of which some historical 
reminiscence or other is associated, 
the most interesting is the state 
drawing-room, with its fretted ceil- 
ing, adorned with Gothic tracery 
and pendant corbels. The chimney- 
piece, a curious and elaborate piece 
of architecture, is ornamented with 
grotesque heads of clowns, cut out 
of the chalk of the country; while 
here and there are introduced a 
cockatrice and a spray of the mul- 
berry-tree. From floor to ceiling, 
foliage and monsters, coats of arms 
and various animals, blend curiously 
together ; the commonest among the 
devices being Moor cocks and hens, 
with punning mottoes on the name 
of the family, Moore and Moor being 
considered identical. In this room are 
some valuable historical portraits : 
one of Anne Boleyn, presented to 
the family, if we remember rightly, 
by Queen Elizabeth; another of 
herself; and a third, of King Ed- 
ward VI. There is also an elabo- 
rate piece of needlework, the per- 
formance of Queen Elizabeth during 
one of her visits, and representing 
a wreath of roses, faded now, and 
surrounding a crown, while the 
royal initials are seen beneath. We 
have already alluded to the ‘ king’s’ 
and ‘queen’s’ bedchambers; there 
is also a library and morning room, 
which we should like to notice, were 
it not that we must hasten now to 
the muniment room, a little cham- 
ber lined with old oaken coffers, to 
which we promised to introduce our 
readers. These coffers are filled with 
MSS. inscribed by royal and noble 
hands ; others by eminent divines, 
and characters well known in his- 
tory ; whilst many contain the cor- 
respondence of female ancestors of 
the family. After these MSS. had 
lain perdu, as it were, for nearly 
two centuries, a selection from them 
was made many years ago, and 
these were collected and bound in 
nine folio volumes; others which 
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were still left in their ancient de- 
positories, have been deciphered, 
transcribed, and edited, with the 
consent of the family. The book 
is now, however, out of print, and 
therefore we have no fear that, in 
speaking of the MSS., we shall be 
telling a familiar tale. 

Amongst so much that is interest- 
ing, and that in so graphic a manner 
brings before us the life of our an- 
cestors during the sixteenth century, 
it is not easy to decide towhich of the 
MSS. we should first direct atten- 
tion. It may, however, be best to 
follow a chronological order, so we 
begin with a series of documents 
relating to Sir Thomas Cawarden, 
of Bletchingly in Surrey. 

We are llereed by Mr. Kempe, 
the editor of the Losely MSS., that 
Sir Thomas was a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to Henry VIII., 
Master of the Revels, and Keeper of 
the King’s Tents, Hales, and Toyles : 
the hales being temporary sheds of 
timber-work used as stables; and 
the toyles either enclosures into 
which game was driven, or used 
for barriers at tournaments. It 
will be remembered that at that 
time it was the custom of every 
great and wealthy person, from 
the king downwards, to have 
in his establishment, during the 
festival of Christmas, a Lord of 
Misrule, who was for the time 
being all-powerful in the house- 
hold, and whose office it was to 
devise entertainments suitable to 
the season. There was great rivalry 
amongst the various Lords of Mis- 
rule, as we learn from Stow, who 
tells us that the mayor of London 
and the sheriffs had each their 
several masters of merry disports, 
who were ever contending, without 
quarrel, who should make the rarest 
pastimes to delight the beholders. 

In the reign of Edward VI. a 
gentleman of the name of George 
Ferrers, distinguished for military 
service under Henry VIIL., a poet 
and a Member of Parliament, and 
who is spoken of by Leland as one 
of the most conned and illustrious 
men of the time, was appointed 
Lord of Misrule to the king. The 
Losely MSS. show us_ how this 
accomplished gentleman fulfilled his 
duties. A little before Christmas, 
1552, he writes an account of his 
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intended proceedings to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, who, as Master of the 
Revels, had to furnish him with 
whatever was required for the en- 
tertainment. It appears that in the 
previous year his devles had been to 
come out of the moon, but that this 
year he ‘imagines to come out of 
a place called vaste vacuum, the 
great waste, as much as to say a 
place void or empty without the 
world, where is neither fire, air, nor 
earth,and where he has been remain- 
ing since the last year.’ He further 
informs Sir Thomas that, in order to 
carry out certain devices which he 
entertains touching the matter, he 
desires to have all his apparel blue, 
similar to a piece of blue velvet pow- 
dered with ermine, which he sends 
him. He has not, however, made up 
his mind about his entry into Court, 
whether it shall be under a canopy, 
or in a triumphal chair, or on 
some strange beast, but he will 
leave all that to be settled by Sir 
Thomas as he thinks best. On 
Christmas-day he purposes to send 
a solemn ambassador to the king ; 
this person is to speak in a strange 
language, but is to be accompanied 


by an interpreter and a herald, for 
all of whom the requisite costume 


is to be provided. On St. Stephen’s 
day he purports to be with the 
king before dinner, and he informs 
Sir Thomas that Mr. Windham, 
being appointed to be his admiral, is 
to receive him beneath the bridge, 
and that the poop of his vessel is to 
be covered with white and blue. 
On landing at Greenwich he is to 
be met ‘ by his pages of honour and 
a spare horse, six councillors, a 
divine, an astronomer, a poet, a 
physician, an apothecary, a master of 
requests,a civilian, a disard or clown, 
and two gentlemen ushers, besides 
jugglers, tumblers, fools, friars, and 
such other.’ 

The place which friars occupy in 
this category may perhaps show the 
estimation in wk they were held 
at that period. Mr. Ferrers con- 
cludes his directions with an account 
of the entertainments devised for 
each of the holy days:—one is to 
be occupied with feats of arms, 
another in hunting and hawking, on 
another he desires to have a chal- 
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lenge performed with hobby horses, 
when & proposes to be present in 
person, and so on. In this corre- 
spondence there are continual com- 
plaints made by the Lord of Mis- 
rule as to the apparel provided, 
and respecting which he thus ex- 
presses himself :—* 

It seemeth unto us that as touching 
the apparel of our councillors you 
have mistaken the persons that should 
wear them, as Sir Robert Stafford and 
Thomas Wyndesor, with other gentle- 
men that stand upon their reputation, 
and would not be seen in London so 
torchlike disguised, for as much as they 
are worthy or hope to be worthy. 


If we now examine a little into 
Sir Thomas Cawarden’s account of 
the expenses incurred by the Lord 
of Misrule, we shall find that the 
sums expended in these entertain- 
ments must have been enormous. 
On Christmas-day, 1552, Mr. Fer- 
rers’ own dress consisted of a robe 
of white baldekin, which was a 
stuff of the richest manufacture, 
composed of silk and gold threads, 
which dress cost £16 16s. 8d.; then 
he had a coat of cloth of silver, 
£27 16s.; a cap of maintenance 
of red feathers; a pair of hose made 
of a yard of cloth of gold embroi- 
dered, and lined with silver sar- 
cenet; a pair of white buskins; 
slippers of Devas satin, and a girdle 
of yellow sarcenet. Then came ex- 
pensive costumes for the children of 
the Lord of Misrule, the legitimate 
progeny and the base sons (always 
a part of the royal pageant), his 
councillors, pages, and officers ; 
trumpeters, orators, footmen, ushers, 
&e. In addition to these are dresses 
for other characters, amongst which 
we notice an Irishman and Irish- 
woman. The man is dressed in a 
‘large garment of blue and red 
satin lined with black buckram, a 
wig of black flax, and a head-piece 
of damask, a sword, and a pair of 
buskins of Bruges satin; the Irish- 
woman, in a mantle of red and blue 
satin lined with red buckram, a 
smock of yellow buckram, a flaxen 
wig, and a girdle of red sarcenet.’ 
The total cost of these different cos- 
tumes amounted to something like 
£500; besides which were various 
charges for ‘garniture and work- 


* The spelling has been modernized throughout. 
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manship, with stuff and other pro- 
visions bought and made of new 
this year, for the furniture of the 
Lord of Misrule.’ 

The tournaments and street 
pageants were also under the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas; but we must 
not allow ourselves to enter into any 
particulars concerning them. We 
can only afford space for a few items 
taken from the list of the ‘ pro- 
perties’ in the charge of the Master 
of the Revels, such as six cow bells, 
forty-eight antique heads set on the 
knees, shoulders, backs, and breasts 
of the men-at-arms; eight longheads 
for women, made of paste gilded 
with party gold and silver, costing 
£2 3s. 3d.; eight pair of legs made 
with rods, costing 1os.; eight breasts, 
4d. a-piece; and eight monsters. 
There are also a collection of cos- 
tumes proper for Turks, Allemaynes, 
Italians, Moors, and Egyptians; 
with garments for ‘frows,’ and 
dresses for friars. Rich towels also 
of moresco work, and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs wrought in the same 
sumptuous fashion ; pieces of cloth 
of gold, costly laces, silks, and cam- 
brics. Some of the more curious 
costumes are the dresses for hermits; 
thus we find John Hutchinson 
charging 12s. for nine felts for her- 
mits; Green, coffer maker, provid- 
ing eight lanthorns forthem, at a cost 
of 6s. 8d.; and Anthony Truner (or 
Turner), furnishing for the same 

urpose nine great bead stones, nine 

ittle bowls, and eight palmers’ 
staves. John Holte, a yeoman, also 
supplies a dozen candles, whipcord, 
and paste for the hermits’ ears; 
pins and straw to stuff the wallets, 
tassels, and buttons for their hats. 
In another place, £6 8s. is paid to 
tailors for sewing upon garments by 
day and night. Then there are the 
accounts connected with the stables 
of the Lord of Misrule, which con- 
tained thirteen hobby horses, the 
one he rode having three heads; 
he also possessed a pillory and pair 
of stocks, a prison and a place of 
execution, a gibbet, heading block, 
and little ease. 

Lastly, there are sundry accounts 
for the making of masks; such as 
covering six counterfeit apes of 
paste cement with grey concy skins, 
which were made ‘to serve for a 
maske of bagpipes to sit upon the 
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top of them like minstrels as though 
they did play;’ also charges for 
furring or covering six great tails of 
wicker, made for a mask of cats, all 
covered over with cats’ tails, taking 
fifty dozen of cats’ tails for the 
workmanship. And as a finis, there 
is a charge for candles and links, and 
rushes to strew the office in which 
the workmen sate. Here, then, are 
the prototypes of our present Christ- 
mas pantomimes; in both we see the 
same want of taste, the same absence 
of beauty, and the same love of the 
grotesque. If there be any diffe- 
rence between the masques and 
pageants in which our ancestors de- 
lighted, and those which are pro- 
vided for our entertainment, it ap- 
peat consists in the sense of the 
udicrous being more appealed to 
now than it was then; our ancestors 
were content to be half frightened 
and wholly astonished where we 
demand material for laughter also. 
It appears that Sir Thomas 
Cawarden sometimes lent the pro- 
srties in the royal wardrobe, judg- 
ing from the following lugubrious 
letter, in which Mr. Copley begs the 
loan of one of the masks in his 
custody : 


Right Worshipful,—After my duty 
remembered (as from one whom your 
courtesy and friendship hath emboldened 
at every need to presume on the same), 
this may be to require you (if con- 
veniently you may), otherwise I will not 
require it, that it might please you 
secretly to lend me the use of one of 
your masks for one night against my 
marriage, which (in an ill hour for me) 
is like to be solemnized on Sunday next 
at Nonesuch. Where my hope is I shall 
see you, and soI do most heartily re- 
quire you I may do. My hope is there 
shall come no harm of it. My Lady 
also I would be very glad to see there, 
if it may stand with her commodity ; 
but if for respect it seem otherwise, then 
do I beseech you that I may see her here 
at Gatton the Wednesday after, at 
which day I think we shall come home, 
and her Ladyship shall find here none 
but her friends. I would myself have 
waited upon you this day, but that I 
am not able to ride, nor shall be, I fear, 
this three or four days, by reason of a 
strain which I have unhappily met with. 
I beseech you, sir, that my duty may be 
also humbly remembered to my good 
lady. So expecting your present answer 


(if you shall so think meet), I wish unto 
you quietness, with as fortunate success 
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in your affairs as I would to myself. In 
haste, from Gatton, this 18th July, 1558, 

By your assured poor friend to com- 
mand during life, 

Tuomas CoPLey. 

Besides being Masterof the Revels, 
Sir Thomas held the office of ‘the 
Keeper of the Standing Guarde- 
robe, at the Palace of Nonesuch ;’ 
and amongst the accounts which 
he kept of the household furni- 
ture belonging to the mansion, we 
notice a description of a bedstead of 
dark crimson velvet, ‘ embroidered 
with flowers of gold, and a woman 
in the midst, with a crown on her 
head, and a pair of wings.’ This 
bed was no less than fourteen feet 
three inches in length, by twelve 
feet wide. It was furnished with 
a velvet counterpane, embroidered 
with two horses, and a man riding 
upon one of them. 

Before concluding our account of 

the Cawarden MSS., it may be 
mentioned that Sir Thomas seems 
to have been strongly attached to 
the Reformed religion. At the sup- 
pression of monasteries, a grant 
was made to him of the church of 
the Black Friars, a noble building, of 
large dimensions. This church was 
demolished by Sir Thomas, who 
being afterwards forced, during the 
reign of Queen Mary, to provide a 
church for the parishioners, allowed 
them an upper chamber, and thus 
only imperfectly obeyed the queen’s 
mandate. In the same reign, he 
was five times indicted for heresy ; 
and being suspected of taking part 
in Wyatt’s rebellion, Lord William 
Howard commanded the sheriff to 
seize all the artillery, weapons, and 
munitions of war in Sir Thomas’s 
armoury at Bletchingly. His mili- 
tary stores were certainly formi- 
dable, and, to all appearance, more 
than was required for his personal 
protection or for the service of the 
queen. After the death of Mary, 
however, he petitioned Elizabeth 
for redress of the injuries he had 
sustained from her predecessor ; we 
de not know with what result, but 
it is certain that Elizabeth regarded 
him with favour,and that she had em- 
ployed him about her affairs during 
the reign of Henry VIII. On her 
accession, he was appointed to the 
charge of the Tower of London, 
jointly with the Earl of Bedford; and 
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amongst his MSS. is a letter from 
Elizabeth, discharging him, with 
many thanks, from the performance 
of the office. Hedied int559,andwas 
buried in the church of Bletchingly. 

As proofs of the state of transition 
in sdiaioe matters during this 
period, we may point to the church- 
wardens’ accounts for the parish 
church of Bletchingly, in which we 
meet with charges, first for setting 
up and then for taking down the 
Rood loft; for watching the Holy 
Sepulchre at Easter, and for ‘ pluck- 
ing’ down the altars; for painting 
the Paschal post, and for providing 
three long forms and a table for 
the communion to be ministered 
upon. In the accounts of the 
church of Bermondesey, with which 
Sir Thomas was also connected, 
being one of the Commissioners 
appointed to receive the church 
ornaments and vestments, in which 
it was remarkably rich, we find 
various entries testifying to the 
same tale, such as ‘Item, there was 
solde to Fabian Wythers a censer 
and a pyx of silver, a crysmatory 
and a pax of silver ;’ then, ‘ Bought 
of Fabian Wythers two communion- 
cups of silver gilt ;’ also, ‘ Paid for 
painting the Scripture against the 
Rood loft and over the altar, and 
for books to serve the choir and the 
church, £1 148. 4d.;’ while we also 
find the churchwardens selling their 
‘ Latin books of parchment’—doubt- 
less the splendid illuminated missals 
—for the paltry sum of 10s. 

We also see an evidence of the 
feeling with which the Romish re- 
ligion was regarded, in the plot of a 

lay dating somewhere in the reign 
of Edward VI., in which the Pope 
is personated by ‘ Pride,’ a bishop 
by ‘ Wrath,’ a friar by ‘Envy,’ a 
sole priest by ‘Gluttony,’ a monk 
by ‘Lechery,’ and a hermit by 
‘Sloth.’ In the Losely MSS. we 
find an account, in a letter from 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland to Mr. 
More, of the first marked demon- 
stration which Queen Elizabeth gave 
of her determination to carry out 
the reform begun by her father. 
On Christmas-day, her Majest 

repaired to her great closet wit 

her nobles and ladies, as was her 
custom on such high feasts. ‘ But 
she, perceiving a bishop preparing 
himself to mass all in the old form, 
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tarried there until the Gospel was 
done; and when all the people looked 
for her to have offered according to 
the old fashion, she, with her nobles, 
returned again from the closet and 
the mass on to her privy chamber,’ 
which, adds Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
‘was strange unto divers (persons), 
&c., blessed be God for all his gifts !’ 
Other MSS. show the policy of 
Elizabeth in maintaining the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation after it 
had been once established, and 
treating with severity both Roman- 
ists and Puritans. Thus, in 1570, 
eleven years after her accession, she 
— her pleasure that the Earl 
of Southampton, having given her 
cause for displeasure on religious 
grounds, should be committed to 
the care of the Sheriff of London. 
A month later, the Earl not being 
in good health, and the plague 
raging in London, she orders him 
to be transferred to the custody of 
Mr. More, of Losely. In the Oc- 
tober following, Mr. More receives 
a letter from the Council, desiring 
to be informed, by a private letter, 
whether the Hark of Southampton 
‘do come to common prayer or 
not ;’ and in case he has not done 
so, Mr. More is required, as of 
himself, to ‘move and persuade him 
thereunto ;’ in which attempt he is 
successful. 

A month afterwards Viscount 
Montague informs Mr. More of his 
daughter’s resolve to sue for her 
husband’s liberation. Some two 
years elapse, and then Mr. More ap- 
plies in an all-powerful quarter, in- 
terceding with the Earl of Leicester 
on his prisoner’s behalf. That he is 
oy. successful in his suit appears 
rom the answer which the Council 
sent, empowering him to set the 
earl at more liberty, and desiring 
him to permit his wife and friends 
to have access to him, allowing him 
also to go abroad to take the air, 
so that it bein Mr. More’s company. 
On the 13th of July, 1553, he is per- 
mitted to go to his father-in-law’s 
house, there to remain under cer- 
tain restrictions ; and from thence 
he writes a letter to Mr. More, with 
which the correspondence closes, in- 
forming him of the comfort God had 
sent him after all his long troubles, 
his wife having been delivered that 
morning ‘of a goodly boy—God 
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bless him !’ who afterwards became 
the patron of Shakspeare. 

Eight years after the Earl of 
Southampton’s incarceration, the 
Lords of the Council address Sir 
William More, as one of the Jus- 
tices of Surrey, to the effect that 
the Queen’s Majesty has been in- 
formed that in that county, as well 
as in other parts of England, ‘cer- 
tain lewd and evil-disposed persons’ 
are remaining obscurely in secret 
places, or else very secretly going 
from place to place, disguised in 
apparel after the manner of serving- 
men or of artificers, ‘whereas they 
are in reality Popish and mass- 
ing priests, who, in a whispering 
manner, hold and maintain sundry 
of her Majesty’s subjects in super- 
stition and error ;’ ‘a kind of people 
and a manner of practice over long 
used, and in no wise any more to be 
suffered.’ Diligent search is there- 
fore to be made for all such recreants, 
suspected houses are to be examined, 
and the offenders, together with 
those who harbour them, to be ap- 
srehended. Fines are also to be 
coal on all who do not attend their 

arish church; and one of the Losely 
MSS. isadocument by which Thomas 
Fryer, M.D., dwelling within the 
city of London, is required to attend 
before the Clerk of the Peace at 
Dorking, touching his not coming 
to church. 

Some light is thrown upon the 
condition of the Protestant clergy 
by a letter from John Cowper, Esq., 
of Capel, in Surrey, to Sir W. More, 
requesting his assent, as a Justice 
of the Peace, to the petition of the 
bearer, who is the minister of Mr. 
Cowper’s parish, and desirous of 
marrying a maid of the same parish. 
‘The man,’ Mr. Cowper states, ‘ is 
honest and of good conversation ; 
and the woman is of good years, 
towards thirty, and a very sober 
maid and honest, and so reported of 
by the substantialest men of the 
parish where she hath dwelled almost 
seven years.’ Further, the parson 
has ‘ the good will of her mother— 
her father being dead—and of her 
master with whom she last dwelled, 
and of her friends, and of the parish 
where he serves. Mr. Cowper 
therefore hopes Sir William’s con- 
sent will not be wanting to make 
the couple happy. 
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In another of these documents we 
find Archbishop Parker writing to 
Sir William respecting the Rev. W. 
Newman, Vicar of Chertsey, who 
had been put into the stocks 
‘openlie’ for refusing 1o appear 
before Mr. Cowper, a lately-made 
Justice, and probably the person 
alluded to above. The Abbie 
states that, not knowing the de- 
merits of the plaintiff, he can say 
but little in the matter, but, having 
given a promise that he would write 
to Sir William about it, he begs that 
he will inquire into the case and see 
justice done. 

We will now turn to such of the 
Losely MSS. as contain curious il- 
lustrations of the social manners 
and habits of our ancestors. 

For example, there is a letter 
from Mistress Ursula Worseley 
(who afterwards married the famous 
Sir Francis Walsingham), toa friend 
of hers in Wales, in which she de- 
sires him to acquaint Mr. More and 
Mr. Cresswell, whom she had invited 
to visit her at Appuldercombe, with 
certain conditions which she would 
wish them to observe. First, it 
must be understood that while they 
are in her house she is to have her 
own chamber ‘ free to herself,’ and 
also that they are to contribute to 
the expenses of the household, and 
of the whole family from the death 
of her late husband; she also ex- 
pects them to pay part of the ser- 
vants’ wages due on Michaelmas- 
day; and lastly, she is to have a 

elding for her own separate use. 


Like a discreet woman, she seems 
to have thought it best to name 
these things beforehand, that her 
— might have plenty of time 
0 


r consideration, and at their 
coming ‘may be the less troubled 
and the better quieted and contented 
with what order soever they shall 
take in the premises.’ That visitors 
were accustomed in those days to 
make this kind of pecuniary com- 
pensation to their hosts is evident 
from another letter, in which Mr. 
Astley, writing from Court, proposes 
to pay a visit to Mr. More. He 
begins his letter by telling him that 
having had plenty of time to consider 
the coed he had made, he begs a 
— answer, since the season of 
the year in which provisions are 
cheapest is fast passing away (his 
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letter is dated the 25th of August). 
He then acquaints Mr. More with 
the number of persons who will ac- 
company him. First, there will be 
his wife, with her two children, the 
eldest five years of age, a man- 
servant and a maid-servant; then 
Mr. Astley must have for his own 
use three arse and two servants. 


All this (he goes on to say) you must 
consider of like a friend, and so rate the 
price according to your good conscience, 
as there be no doubt that we shall very 
well agree, for with you I would spend 
and live more liberally than in many 
places ; in any wise refer nothing to me, 
but conclude in your letter your price 
and determination. 

The letter ends by Mr. Astley 
saying that he has heard that Mr. 
More 
has room sufficient besides his new 
building, and that if his host will, he 
will furnish a chamber wholly for him- 
self, and another for the nursemaid and 
children, with beds, hangings, &c. 


The large country houses seemed, 
therefore, at this period to have 
served as hotels, where the various 
guests were accommodated at 
charges settled beforehand between 
them and their hosts. Such were 
the customs of nearly three cen- 
turies ago! Of such kind are the 
matters, insignificant, perhaps, in 
themselves, but of value as enabling 
us to realize the difference between 
our ancestors and ourselves. How 
much light, for instance, is thrown 
on the childish superstitions preva- 
lent amongst learned men of the 
day by the following letter from an 
eminent physician, who writes in 
1581 to Sir Resa More, respecting 
a professional visit he had been re- 
quested to make to Losely :— 

Lewes. 

Mr. George More,—I am _ heartily 
sorry for the suspected mischance hap- 
pened at Losely, but I hope there is 
more fear than hurt; and yet in these 
causes good to mistrust the worst. As 
for my coming to you upon Wednesday 
next, verily my promise being passed to 
an old patient of mine, a very good 
gentlewoman, one Mrs. Clerk, which 
now lieth in great extremity, I cannot 
possibly be with you till Thursday. On 
Friday and Saturday the sign will be in 
the heart; on Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday in the stomach; during which 
time it will be no good dealing with 
your ordinary physic until Wednesday 
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come se’ennight at the nearest; and 
from that time forwards for fifteen or 
sixteen days passing good. In which 
time, if it will please you to let me un- 
derstand of your convenient opportunity 
and season, I will not fail to come pre- 
sently with your messenger. Howbeit, 
if this then be not supplied by some 
other in the mean space, I had rather 
it should be two or three days after 
Michaelmas, because now I am utterly 
unfurnished of horses, and cannot hire 
any for money, but such jades as will 
not carry a man ten miles out of the 
town without tiring; and I mean now 
at Weyhill Fair, which shall be at 
Michaelmas, to store myself again, for 
my own saddle at the least. And so, 
praying you to take my just excuse in 
good part, and to remember my humble 
commendations to yourself and all the 
good company at Thorpe, I commit us 
to God. 


Your worship’s assured loving friend, 
Simon TRIPP, 

Winton, September 18, 1561. 
To the Worshipful my very good 

friend, Mr. George More, at 

Thorpe, these be delivered. 

Returning to the subject of visits ; 
it is a matter of history how ruin- 
ously expensive to her subjects 
were the visits with which Queen 
Elizabeth was accustomed from 
time to time to favour them. It is, 
therefore, no wonder they were 
desirous of finding excuses in order 
to rid themselves of so burdensome 
an honour. And we shall not be 
ee to find Sir Anthony Wing- 
field, a sympathising friend of Mr. 
More, writing to inform him that, 
learning that the queen intended to 
visit Losely, he had made the Lord 
Chamberlain acquainted with the 
smallness of the ccm and how un- 
suitable it was for her Majesty ; 
that the queen on receiving this in- 
timation had at first resolved to go 
to the Manor House instead, but 
had suddenly changed her mind 
again, and was determined to go to 
Losely. Sir Anthony therefore ad- 
vises Mr. More, knowing well what 
‘great trouble and hindrance’ such 
a visit would be, to come up to town 
and make the true state of the case 
known to the Earl of Leicester. 
Weare not aware whether Mr. More 
succeeded on this occasion inkeeping 
at a distance his threatened guest ; 
but, from some other letters, it 
is evident that she must have 
vasited Losely several times. In a 
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subsequent letter, addressed by Sir 
Christopher Hatton to Sir W. More 
to advertise him of her Majesty 
coming, there is allusion made toa 
report of sweating sickness having 
appeared at Losely (perhaps a device 
on the part of the family to frighten 
the queen from the place), but, he 
adds, that finding the report was 
false, her Majesty was now all the 
more willing for her recreation to 
spend a few days there, and there- 
fore Sir William is to see that his 
house is kept sweet and clean, his 
family sent away, and everything 
well ordered to receive her High- 
ness whensoever she may be pleased 
to come. Sir William appears to 
have been a special favourite with 
her Majesty, judging from the man- 
ner in which she speaks of him to 
Mr. Wolley, her Latin secretary, 
and his son-in-law. 

All our means here (writes Mr. 
Wolley to Sir William) are set aside, 
and not once thought upon, by reason 
of an earnest consultation, whereon the 
Council sitteth every day about the 
French marriage (with the Duke of 
Anjou), as presently they do now where 
I write these letters, about which matter, 
having had long speech yesterday with 
her ministers, she fell in speech of you 
with great good liking and commenda- 
tion, wishing me to send you word 
that she did perceive that where the 
young sort of men wanting experience 
and trust did forget their duties, such 
old servants as you are would remember 
themselves, as she still had and presently 
did find proof by you, unto whose trust 
she durst commit her life. My Lord of 
Leicester likewise told me, before I 
spoke with her, of the very good opinion 
she had of you, which he did ever seek 
to increase! The rest I will tell you at 
our next meeting. 


Yet, notwithstanding the favour 
in which Sir William was held by 
the queen, she does not seem at all 
times to have been ready to do him 
a service, for, in another letter, Mr. 
Wolley says he has 
spoken with Mr. Secretary concerning 
Sir William’s suit, and he, with many 
good words, has promised to do the 
best he can, although, as he sayeth, 
the queen be for this time out of taste, 
as he termeth it, for suits. 


Mr. Wolley’s wife was one of the 
Ladies of her Majesty’s privy cham- 
ber, and there are several letters 
from her to her father, in which she 
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mentions various particulars con- 
nected with the queen. In her 
first letter she tells Sir William 
that her Majesty had informed Mr. 
Wolley the night before that she 
would this year come neither to his 
house nor Sir William’s, but that 
the next she would see them both ; 
adding that she had spoken many 
good words of Sir William and his 
son. In her next letter she writes 
her father word that her Majesty 
had inquired for him, and was sorry 
to find he had gone home to his own 
house, and that if she had known 
his intention to take so troublesome 
a journey that night, she would 
have had a lodging provided for 
him, being also sorry that she had 
no longer time to entertain him. 
Then she tells him that the pre- 
vious evening her Majesty had gone 
abroad a-hawking, and Sir Robert 
Cecil’s hawk had killed three par- 
tridges which he presented to the 
queen, ‘ who gave them to her with 
express directions that she should 
send them to Sir William the next 
day for his dinner, with a message 
that he was to eat them for her 
sake.’ But the royal present was 
not destined to reach Sir William, 
Sir Robert Cecil having taken it into 
his head to beg the game from Mrs. 
Wolley, who cannot, she says, refuse 
his request. But she sends off a mes- 
senger express to her father begging 
him to write at once and certify the 
receipt of the partridges; and re- 
questing him to say something about 
her Majesty’s ‘ great care’ of him, 
hinting that it would be as well the 
letter should be rather brief since 
it would be shown to her Majesty. 
Mrs. Wolley adds, that the queen 
has desired her to send for her 
son, who was then under his 
grandfather's care, ‘notwithstanding 
which,’ she says, ‘if it shall please 
yon to forget it, I mean to forget 
also to send for him.’ In the 
meantime she begs that Sir William 
will see that the boy practise his 
French, for fear he should again be 
sent for by her Majesty, who has 
said that she will pose him in his 
learning. ‘I pray you therefore,’ 
urges the anxious mother, ‘to cause 
Mr. Pyke to see him take pains be- 
tween this and then.’ 

In a subsequent letter to Sir 
William, written apparently after 
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he had been paying a visit to Court, 
Mrs. Woolley tells him that the day 
before she wrote, her Majesty had 
worn the gown he had given her, 
and had taken occasion thereby to 
speak of him, saying that ere long 
Mrs. Wolley should find a mother- 
in-law, which was herself, but she 
was afraid of the two widows that 
were with him, that they would be 
angry with her for it, adding that 
she would give ten thousand pounds 
that he were twenty years younger, 
for that she had few such servants 
as he, with many other gracious 
words both of himself and his brother. 

Mrs. Wolley seems to have been 
also much liked by the queen, her 
husband stating that she had been 
very favourably welcomed on her 
appearance at Court after an illness, 
and Mrs. Wolley writing that her 
Majesty had spoken to her many 
gracious words, and had many times 
bade her welcome with all her heart. 
Very worldly wise, too, this said lady 
appears to have been; knowing 
when to speak a word in season an 
when to keep silence. Thus, when 
the Lord Admiral came and bade 
her welcome wiih all his heart, 
willing her to command him in any 
friendship that he could show to 
her, she thought good at that time 
to use no further speeches unto him, 
But on the same occasion when she 
went to my Lord of Buckingham to 
give him humble thanks for his kind 
usage of Sir William, and he told 
her he would be a most faithful 
friend to her, saying if he could be 
assured of her friendship, he would 
rather have it than that of any other 
Lady serving at Court, she did 
not hesitate to promise him all he 
asked. 

Thus, through her prudent con- 
duct, she was enabled to say that 
she had had a good beginning at 
Court, which she had no doubt 
would continue if friends were con- 
stant, but that if they failed, it 
should be through no desert of hers, 
for she was determined to live very 
warily among them. Neither does 
she neglect to propitiate her great 
friends ; for on occasion of the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh being laid up 
with the gout, so that he could 
neither stir hand nor foot, nor feed 
himself, and being advised to send 
him some partridges, she instantly 
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wrote to her father to send her 
some, there being none to be had in 
her immediate neighbourhood. She 
had managed, however, she told 
him, to procure one the night before, 
which ie had sent him by the ad- 
vice of the Lord Chamberlain for 
his supper, and which shehad minced 
with her own hands. And so con- 
clude the letters which have given 
us such an amusing insight into 
Court life. 

The name of Dr. Donne is fami- 
liar to all who are acquainted—and 
who is not?—with Isaac Walton’s 
Lives. But there is an episode in 
his life—i.e., his clandestine mar- 
riage—to which Walton does little 
more than allude. Amongst the 
Losely MSS., however, are some 
letters which contain full particulars 
respecting it. Mr. Donne was ap- 

ointed private secretary to Sir 

homas Egerton, who a married 
Mrs. Wolley, the widow of Queen 
Elizabeth's Latin secretary, of 
whom we have already heard. Lady 
Egerton being a member of the 
More family, her niece Anne was 
often at her house: and it was 
during one of these visits that Donne 
became acquainted with her. An 
attachment soon sprung up between 
them ; and Sir George Slee being 
warned of it, immediately sent for 
his daughter home. But it was too 
late ; for soon afterwards the lovers 
managed to contract a clandestine 
marriage. The unwelcome news 
ony incensed Sir George; and 

r. Donne was in consequence of 
this rash act not only dismissed 
from his post, but sent to prison, 
with the clergyman who had mar- 
ried the couple, and the gentleman 
who had given away the lady. The 
letters in this collection respecting 
the affair are those in which Mr. 
Donne entreats for pardon from his 
father-in-law and Lord Chancellor 
Egerton; and from them we find 
that the hard-hearted father for a 
long time remained implacable. A 
prisoner in the Fleet, and by dis- 
missal from his secretaryshi , which 
had been effected by Sir Semave 
means, plunged in the depths of 
poverty, Mr. Donne at last had sick- 
ness added to his other trials, which 
did not, however, end here. Though 
Sir George so far relented as to cause 
him to be released from his incar- 
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ceration, he found that he had been 
represented to his father-in-law as 
one who had ‘ deceived some gentle- 
women before, and loved a corrupt 
religion.’ He therefore entreated to 
beadmitted to SirGeorge’s presence, 
that hemight clearhimself fromthese 
imputations, saying that,as the devil 
in the article of death takes the 
advantage of our weakness and fear 
to aggravate our sins to our con- 
sciences, so some uncharitable malice 
had presented his debts double at 
least. In a subsequent letter he 
supplicates Sir George to see him, 
telling him that having just reason 
to fear that those ill reports which 
malice had raised of him may have 
troubled him in his wife’s favour, 
whose good is dearer to him than 
his life, he can leave no honest way 
untried to remedy such miseries. 
At last Mrs. Donne is restored to 
her husband, and her cousin, Sir 
Francis Wolley, gives the couple a 
home in his house, supplying all 
their wants until his death, which 
did not take place until he had 
reconciled Sir George More to his 
children. Fourteen years after 
Dr. Donne’s marriage, we find from 
a letter to Sir Robert More, his 
brother-in-law, that he had not for- 
gotten those miserable early days. 

We are condemned (he says) to this 
desert of London for all this summer, 
for it is company, not houses, which dis- 
tinguishes between cities and deserts. 
When I began to apprehend that even 
to myself, who can relieve myself upon 
books, solitariness was a little burdenous, 
I believed it would be much more so to 
my wife if she were left alone. So much 
company therefore as I am, she shall 
not want; and we had not one another 
at so cheap a rate, as that we should ever 
be weary of one another. 


Another distinguished name 
which we meet with in the Losely 
MSS. is that of Edward, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, who during his 
youth had been made~by King 
James I. a ward of Sir George 
More, to whom all the letters in the 
series are addressed. Two of these 
are so characteristic of the writer 
that we quote them in extenso :— 


Lord Herbert to his Father in Wardship. 


Worthy Father, —IfI were persuaded 
that you did amare ex judicio, and not 
judicare ex amore, your good opinion of 
me would make me show more to de- 
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serve the continuance of it, than the 
greatest discouragement of my little 
habilities could prevent to the breaking 
of my weak beginning. 

Lest you should think this country 
ruder than it is, I have sent you some 
of our bread, which I am sure will be 
dainty, howsoever it be not pleasing ; it 
is a kind of cake which our country 
people use, and make in no place in 
England but in Shrewsbury; if you 
vouchsafe the taste of them you enworthy 
the country and sender. Measure not 
my love by the substance of it, which is 
brittle, but by the form of it, which is 
circular, and circulus, you know, is capa- 
cissima figura, to which that mind ought 
to be like that can most worthily love 
you. Yet I would not have you to 
understand form so as though it were 
hereby formal, but as forma dat esse, so 
my love and obedience to be essential ; 
and so wishing it to be worthy your ac- 
ceptance, I rest, 

Your son that honoureth your worth, 

HERBERT. 

Scribled raptim, as you see, and hope 
will pardon. 

Eyton, this 17th Aug., 1602. 


To the right worthy and his honourable 
friend Sir George More, Knight, his 
beloved father, &c. 

If absence (noble knight) could afford 
friends a better testimony of love than 
remembrance, or remembrance express 
itself in a better fashion than in letters, 
to you especially, to your nought need- 
ing self (if either invention or example 
would have yielded me a newer means), 
my engaged love would not have omitted 
the execution of it to your worthy self, 
unto whom the greatest service I can 
profess is too little to be performed ; but 
where means scant the manifestation of 
more, let your acceptance make that 
good which my ability could make no 
better. I pray you think not that be- 
cause my letter contains not any essen- 
tial business, that therefore it is merely 
formal, but rather that my thankfulness 
would disclose itself in any shape sooner 
than forego the least occasion to show 
how many ways he is 

Yours, 
HERBERT. 
Montgomery Castle, 
this 12th Oct., 1603. 

To my much honoured father, Sir 
George More, Losely, in Surrey. 
Respecting James I. there are 

some interesting documents in the 

Losely muniment chests; none of 

them, however, conveying any 

favourable impression of his charac- 
ter. He has been censured by 

Harris for neglecting matters of 
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State in order to enjoy his favourite 
diversion of hunting ; and in refer- 
ence to this we find the Earl of 
Nottingham writing to Mr. George 
More, as one of the verderers of 
Windsor Forest, to tell him that 

The King’s Majesty having been 
lately abroad on a hunting in Birchwood 
and other places in Surrey ballywick, is 
heavily displeased at the spoil that swine 
have made by rooting great holes in the 
woods and forest, so his Highness cannot 
ride without great danger; whereupon 
his Majesty's command is that the 
keeper should destroy and kill such hogs 
as they should keep there. 


Another letter refers to a ‘sum- 
mer pole,’ or Maypole, which had 
been set up in Guildford, and had 
been ‘ plucked down in contempt,’ 
shou it had the king’s arms 
upon it. Sir George More is de- 
sired to inquire into this matter, and 
to learn why the mayor has refused 
to allow another to be raised. ‘If 
it had the picture of any saint, I 
should mislike it as much as any,’ 
says my Lord of Nottingham ; ‘ but 
the arms of his Majesty, or any 
other arms of noblemen or gentle- 
men, I do not see but that it is 
honourable.’ 

The most interesting papers con- 
nected with James I.’s reign are 
those relating to the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury. It is well 
known that James was suspected of 
having had a share in it; at any 
rate, that he had lent a willing ear to 
Somerset, when he gave him a hint 
that Overbury would never again 
have the chance of disobeying the 
Royal commands. How far they 
acted openly in concert to plot his 
destruction, it is impossible to dis- 
cover. But that the king was 
greatly alarmed on being told that 
Somerset, who was afterwards ap- 
prehended on suspicion of having 
fad a hand in the murder, had ex- 
claimed that the king dared not 
bring him to trial, is plainly to be 
seen from four letters to Sir George 
More, into whose custody the earl 
had been committed. They are all 
in James’ own hand—a careless, 
schoolboy scrawl; and on the en- 
velope containing them is written a 
memorandum that they were sent 
to Sir George More, lieutenant of 
the Tower, 

Concerning my Lord of Somerset, who 
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being in the Tower, and hearing that he 
should come to his arraignment, began 
to speak big words touching on the 
king's reputation and honour. The 
king therefore desired as much as he 
could to make him confess the poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, and so not to 
come to his arraignment, but to cast 
himself on his mercy. But being a 
courtier and beaten to these courses, he 
would not,—fully imagining that the 
king durst not or would not bring him 
to his trial. . . . But the king, al- 
though he was the wisest to work his 
own ends that ever was before him, 
could not work on Somerset. But that 
he ever stood on his innocency, and 
would never be brought to confess that 
he had any hand with his wife in the 
poisoning of Overbury, knew not of it, 
nor consented to it. 


The state of trepidation in which 
this conduct of Somerset placed 
the king, and the various shifts to 
which he desired Sir George to 
have recourse, are amusingly set 
forth in the following letter :— 


Good Sir George,—Although I fear 
that the last message I sent to your un- 
fortunate prisoner shall not take the 
effect that I wish it would, yet I can- 
not leave off to use all means possible to 
do that which is both most honourable 
for me and his own best. Ye shall 
therefore give him assurance in my 
name, that if he will yet before his trial 
confess clearly unto the commissioners 
his guiltiness of this fact, I will not only 
perform what I promised by my last 
messenger both towards him and his 
wife, but I will enlarge it, according to 
the phrase of the civil law, quod gratia 
sunt amplitudine. I mean not that he 
shall confess if he be innocent, but ye 
know how evil jikely that is, and of your- 
self you may dispute with him what 
should mean his confidence now to en- 
dure a trial, when, as he remembers, that 
this last winter he confessed to the Chief 
Justice that his cause was so evil likely 
as he knew no jury could quit him. 
Assure him that I protest upon my 
honour, my end in this is for his and 
his wife’s good ; ye will do well likewise, 
of yourself, to cast out unto him that ye 
fear his wife shall plead weakly for his 
innocency, and that ye find the com- 
missioners have, ye know not how, some 
secret assurance that in the end she will 
confess of him; but this must only be as 
from yourself, and therefore you must 
not let him know that I have written unto 
you, but only that I sent you private word 
to deliver him this message. Let none 
living know of this, and if it take good 
effect, move him to send in haste for the 
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commissioners to give them satisfaction ; 
but if he remain obstinate, I desire not 
that you should trouble me with an 
answer, for it is to no end, and no news 
is better than evil news, and so farewell, 
and God bless your labours. 

Jamzs R. 


A right royal letter, truly! 
Every line of it bearing the im- 
press of paltry expediency, of 
double dealing, cowardly fear, of 
anything but a kingly resolve 
manfully to face threatened danger. 
Another of the wretched shifts on 
which he hits, is, that Somerset 
shall be considered mad; thus he 
tells Sir George how extremely 
sorry he is that his unfortunate pri- 
soner turns all the great care the 
king has had of him, not only 
against himself but the king also 
—that is, as far as he can. He at- 
tributes it, however, to a trick of 
his idle brain in threatening the 
king to cast an aspersion on him of 
being in some degree accessory to 
the murder. Then in his last letter 
he says, that if Somerset shall still 
refuse to go to his trial, Sir George 
must do his office, unless his prisoner 
be either ‘apparently sick or dis- 
tracted in his wits,’ in which case 
the Chancellor is to be made ac- 
quainted with it, that he may ad- 
journ the day till the following 
Monday; between which time, if his 
sickness or madness be counter- 
feited, it will manifestly appear.’ 
All James’s efforts to bring Somer- 
set to confession were, however, un- 
availing. The trial took place, and 
while it was pending the king was 
in the greatest irritation, sending to 
every boat he saw passing down the 
river for news, aan cursing all who 
brought no tidings. At last the wel- 
come news arrived of the condemna- 
tion of the earl, and the king’s anxie- 
ties were set at rest. Butalthough, 
when suspicion had first fallen 
upon Somerset, James had sent for 
the judges, and after giving them 
strict charge to examine into the 
facts relating to the murder, had 
knelt down before them, hypocrite 
as he was, and imprecated the curse 
of God on himself and all his pos- 
terity if he did not bring the per- 
petrators of so foul a crime to pun- 
ishment, he afterwards admitted 
both Somerset and his countess to 
his mercy. One more instance 
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of his shameless dissembling, and 
we have done. We are told that 
when the Lord Chief-Justice Coke 
had issued his warrant for the ap- 

rehension of Somerset, the latter 
instantly betook himself to the king 
to seek redress. James, after hear- 
ing his complaint, exclaimed, ‘ Thou 
must go, then, man; for if Coke 
send for me, I must go too.’ Then 
following him to the head of the 
stairs, he affectionately addressed 
him thus: ‘ For God’s sake, when 
shall I see thee again’ on my soul, 
I shall neither eat nor sleep till you 
come again.’ Somerset made an- 
swer that he hoped he should be 
able to return to the Court by Mon- 
day, it being then Friday. On 
which the king, putting his arms 
round his quondam favourite’s neck, 
and leaning on him as he descended 
the stairs, said, ‘For God's sake, 
give thy lady this kiss for me,’ and 
kissed him, giving him another kiss 
for himself when they had reached 
the foot of the stairs. The earl, 
however, had no sooner got into his 
coach, than the king, turning on his 
heel, cried out, ‘ Now, the Deil go 
with thee, I shall never see thy face 
mair.’ 

We now come to our last extracts 
from the Losely MSS. contained in 
the papers relating to Sir George 
Chaworth’s embassy to the Infanta 
Isabella, Archduchess of Austria, 
daughter of Philip II. of Spain, to 
condole with her on the part of 
James I. on the death of her hus- 
band, the Archduke Albert. 

On Sunday, the 12th August, 
1621, the king summoned Sir George 
to his presence. We give the ac- 
count of the interview in Sir 
George’s own words :— 

About five o’clock in the afternoon (he 
says) I was called into his Majesty's 
bedchamber, where his Majesty, taking 
me by the hand, said, ‘Come, George 
Chaworth, you must know I have taken 
notice of your carriage, and because it 
hath been noble I have made choice of 
you for my ambassador to Bruxelles, if 
there be occasion ; for if other princes 
send to condole (as I hear they do), then 
must I needs do the like, and therefore 
make yourself ready and draw in your 
friends, for I must deal plainly with you. 
You are not to look to make a fortune 
of this employment, for it is not one that 
I will bestow cost on to make a show. 
And I have been offered to have it 
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executed for £800 or £900. Have I 
not?’ sayeth he, turning to the Marquis 
of Buckingham. ‘ Yea, yea;’ said he. 
‘ But I make choice of you as a gentle- 
man that hath alway carried yourself 
well, and will have a regard to carry this 
for my honour, and yet be a good 
manager of my purse, for by my troth! 
I am strangely beset for money on all 
sides, and must take other and stricter 
courses than I have.’ 

I replied, ‘ Sir, I most humbly thank 
your Majesty ; and let me assure your 
Majesty whatsoever you please to employ 
me in, I will perform faithfully and 
frugally. I have been a good husband 
of my own estate, and your Majesty 
shall not find me unthrifty of yours.’ 

With that his Majesty clapped me on 
the cheek, and said, ‘Go thy way. 
Thou art an honest man. So soon as I 
hear more of the matter (for yet I am 
not certain) you shall have directions ; 
but make no words.’ 

How graphic is this deseription, 
and how characteristic the little 
touches showing James’s love of 
money, one of his many besetting 
sins. What a large portion of the 
man’s disposition is laid before us in 
these few paragraphs. 

After waiting four days for further 
instructions, Sir George goes home 
with his wife, and spends a week in 
settling his affairs, after which he 
returns to London, and thence pro- 
ceeds to Windsor, where he has the 
bill for his allowance signed by the 
king, and is desired to make all pos- 
sible haste for his departure. Ac- 
cordingly he at once begins his pre- 
parations, first choosing the gentle- 
men whoareto constitute his retinue, 
and then settling what sort of cos- 
tume they are towear. Aftermuch 
consideration he decides that, as they 
are going to a Spanish Court, it will 
be most fitting they should appear 
‘in the stuff they mourn in in winter, 
which is rugg baize, but for the 
fashion to keep to their own.’ He 
next provides himself with a cassock, 
breeches, and cloak of black cloth 
for his riding clothes, with the addi- 
tion of s/yvers of Welsh cotton to put 
over the breeches, and a riding coat 
with wide sleeves over the doublet 
when he journeyed. At which times 
the cloak and cassock are to be 
handsomely folded up and put into a 
black cotton bag, and carried by one 
of his pages. The cloak, he tells us 
in another memorandum, was never 
put on, as he found that nothing but 
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baize was worn at the Spanish 
Court, so that at his coming away, 
he wore his riding suit only, with 
his short cloak and boots, for which 
he was ‘much commended.’ All 
the items of his tailor’s bill for 
clothes for himself and his son are 
put down with the utmost precision, 
and form a good standard of com- 
parison betweenthe cost and making- 
up of materials now and then. 

Sir George having thus furnished 
his own and his son’s ‘ outer man,’ 
betook himself to settle the number 
of his servants, and to provide their 
apparel. After putting down the 
particulars of their clothes and their 
tailor’s bill, he enters some other 
charges into his book ; among them 
we notice several pairs of cufis made 
of very fine cambric, also lace for 
his night clothes; a ‘fair’ rapier; 
58. to the cook for dressing a supper 
on trial of him, and meat for the 
said supper, £9 gs. He also lays in 
a stock of gloves, and of boots and 
shoes ; a beaver and a felt hat, with 
black bands; a hat-case; a male; 
a night stuff bag; a cabinet, with 
pens and ink in it; and two night 
clothes of cambric, the one laced, 
the other only hemmed. Lastly, he 
pays ros. to a dancing master for 
teaching Gilbert (his son) to make 
* cursies.’ 

All things being now in readiness, 
Sir George takes leave of the great 
persons at Court, and chiefly of the 
Secretary Calvert, who by the king’s 
directions had been with him every 
day urging him to start. This being 
done, his letters of credence and in- 
structions are sent him, and nothing 
now remains but to set off the 
following morning, which, says Sir 
George, was unhappily ‘a dismal 
day, in which, by God’s favour, I 
will never more begin any journey ; 
but till then I was never super- 
stitious of it or any day else.’ He 
arrived at Alost on the 11th of 
October, being Thursday, and also 
a ‘dismal day ;’ ar we find 
that, on account of mistaking 
the road and the badness of 
the weather, the baggage wagon 
did not come in till long after, in 
consequence of which, and also by 
neglect of his servants, a trunk of 
his, containing a good deal of gold, 
was not taken off the wagon all 
night; of which circumstance -a 
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villain took advantage, breaking 
open the lock, and stealing about 
£350. Sir George being much 
taken up with conversing with some 
gentlemen who had done him the 
honour to come to Alost to meet 
him, had no leisure to think upon 
his loss, or to make inquiry about it. 
If he had done so, he says he should 
easily have discovered the thief, who 
was no other than one Oliver May- 
heut, whom, on account of his being 
able to speak both Spanish and 
French, he had attached to his own 
person. But on telling his son’s 
tutor that he was sure Oliver was 
the robber, Sir George says his 
suspicions were instantly quelled by 
Monsieur du Boyse exclaiming, 
‘Jesus, Monsieur! honest Oliver; 
lui, non pas possible!’ which words, 
adds Sir George, coming from him 
diverted me utterly, and made me 
lose discovering it. 

The next day Mr. Turnbull, the 
king’s agent at Brussels, ‘ discreetly’ 
caused a coach to meet Sir George 
before her Highness’ equipages ar- 
rived, so that he was not seen 
travelling in wagons. He no 
sooner reached his lodgings at Brus- 
sels,than the Count de Noailles paid 
him a visit by the Infanta’s com- 
mand, to see how he did, how he 
brooked his journey, and how he 
liked his lodging, with her welcome 
to the town. Knowing that his 
royal master wished him to use all 
despatch in his mission, Sir George 
instantly desired the Count to en- 
treat her Altez to grant him an 
audience the next day; ‘which,’ he 
adds, ‘though it was extraordinary 
either for me to demand or to be 
granted, yet I obtained it at five 
o’clock the next day, after dinner.’ 
Being admitted to her presence, he 
delivered, after due reverences made 
to her Highness, his letters of cre- 
dence, and then presented his speech 
of condolence, as a message sent to 
her from his Majesty. Her Altez, 
Sir George says, ‘accepted the mes- 
sage most kindly, asked me many 
questions of his Majesty and the 
Prince, and after descended to my 
own journey.’ He next presented 
to her the noblemen attending upon 
him, and then departed, ‘making 
her Altez three reverences as he 
went from her; then turning to the 
right hand, and saluting with one 
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curtsey the nuncio of the Pope and 
the ambassador of Spain, who were 
both covered in her presence. Then 
as he passed, turning to the other 
side, and saluting the ladies with 
several curtsies who were of great 
quality. This done, he marched 
away, and instantly noted down 
every word and every passage be- 
twixt her Highness aad hie 

After having had audience of the 
Infanta, Sir George proceeds to re- 
turn the call which had been made 
upon him by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, also visiting ‘other lords of 
note who had already visited him 
with the great ladies of the Court.’ 
Then, returning to his lodging, he 
os his humble thanks to Count 

mbden, who had presented him 
to the Infanta, and requests him 
to obtain another audience as soon 
as possible, it being necessary he 
should confer with her Highness on 
matters of State, regarding which 
Lord Digby, who was then on his 
way to her, would enter more at 
length. So the following Wednes- 
day, Sir George was admitted to a 
ge audience,-as it is called, 

e says, when her train and the 
grandeur of the Court do not give 
attendance. On this occasion she 
had nobody with her but three old 
ladies, and two or three infants 
which she was bringing up: only 
a few of Sir George’s retinue were 
allowed to enter with him. Imme- 
diately after he wrote to the king 
an account of his ‘ errand,’ and em- 
ployed the following days in en- 
deavouring to get his answers from 
the Infanta in writing, in order that 
he might be gone. He could not, 
however, obtain a farewell audience 
before the following Sunday; so he 
occupied himself in visiting all the 
great nobles who had shown him 
attention; also the ladies, who, he 
says, are of good quality and noble 
behaviour; and lastly, he went to 
the English monastery, a place which 
he considers, excepting some super- 
stitions, ‘is approvable, and worthy 
much honour.’ 


Sunday being come (he goes on to 
say), I went to my taking leave, which 
I had with all the grace her Altez could 
do me, I had very long discourse of 
all manner of subjects, and freely, with 
her; and, in conclusion, I begged of 
her her portrait, which she yielded at 
VOL. LIV. NO. CCCXXIY. 
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first, with a profession how well she 
accepted my demeanour there, and 
how ready she would be to do me 
any courtesy might lie in her power. 
And so I, kissing her garment, and 
getting that honour to all the gentle 
men of my train, I departed. Then 
went I to take leave where before I had 
visited, which, though it was more than 
I needed to have done, but by my 
secretary by a message, yet it was de- 
cent and extraordinary well taken by 
them all. 

The next thing Sir George does 
is to confer with Mr. Parker, his 
steward, as to the persons to whom 
he should give reward for attend- 
ance; and to desire him to clear 
all outstanding accounts. Amongst 
his memoranda we find one showing 
that he presented the Infanta with 
a fair white spaniel, and divers 
ladies and others with spaniels. It 
being the custom at that period 
for sovereigns to make presents of 
some rich jewel or other to foreign 
ambassadors on their departure, Sir 
George Chaworth, the night before 
he left, had sent to him from the 
Infanta a jewel of the largest size, 
but of small value. This jewel, it 
is amusing to learn, he sold on his 
return to London, toa Mr. S-—— for 
£78, having in vain endeavoured to 
get even as much as that for it from 
any other goldsmiths, ‘though they 
did confess,’ remarks Sir George, 
‘that it cost at first making near 
£300.’ Part of the sum so received 
was doubtless expended in giving a 
Spanish gold chain to ‘ him of the 
Jewel House’ who had brought her 
Highness’s present to Sir George. 
The chain, Sir George says, was a 
pretty one, and cost £24. 

The journal which Sir George 
Chaworth kept of his journey to 
and fro isavery amusing document, 
as the following few extracts will 
show. The first entry is 

CaLais. —I could observe nothing 
here at Calais, but that it is a beggarly, 
extorting town, ill affected towards the 
English, monstrous dear and sluttish, 
very uncivil; the garrison there turning 
direct beggars of all ambassadors. The 
best is (in the course it is in), it will 
not be long a town, being so neglected 
at both ends (for the sea almost encom- 
passeth it) that the sea (it is to be 
hoped) will revenge our quarrel, and 
regain it and swallow it, being already 
on the two ends, at high tides, inacces- 
sible. 
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GraveLin.—It is a pretty little town 
. ... . and hath in it a very pretty 
English monastery of nuns, but so 
strictly kept with such ceremonies, as 
they relate it, as it is strange to be 
believed, much worse to be endured, by 
any flesh. There were sixty-two pro- 
fessed when I was there, all handsome 
women, young and well-liking, living 
upon charity uncertain from England. 
They eat no flesh, fast all fasts ; when 
you see them, they must wink and not 
speak to you; when they may speak to 
or answer you, a board and curtain are 
between you. 


Brusse_s,—Of this town I could say 
much : it being as well-seated and well- 
watered a town as ever I saw; the 
civilest people in the world; very popu- 
lous of all nations that are Catholic and 
civil; full of brave soldiers and of men 
active for command; full of very hand- 
some women, and the best fashioned 
that can be ; full of religious orders and 
houses, and of those, two houses of reli- 
gious women of the order of St. Bennet, 
in one of which is forty-two professed 
nuns, besides novices; in the other are 
but seven, being yet but new erected. 
The Infanta hath here a very good 
house, and in it a very fine chapel, and 
above, in her private lodgings, a dainty 
oratory for her private prayers, full of 
relics, good and ancient pictures, and 
rare and rich jewels and medals. Her 
lodgings and gallery look into a pretty 
pleasant park, and into very fine gar- 
dens, wherein are the most variety of 
the best water-works in the world. The 
church of St. Trequse is the chief 
church in the town, and a very good 
one, were it uniform. 


Antwerp.—Thence I went to Anvers 
or Antwerp, which is about three hun- 
dred English miles. The best way is 
by water, which is done with ease, 
changing boat at every four or five 
miles. This hath the name of being one 
of the best built towns of the world, 
but the situation I like not, being ex- 
traordinarily flat. The best church is 
that of Notre Dame, and it is a goodly 
one, and the richest furnished with pic- 
tures that can be. The Jesuits’ church, 
which yet is not finished, is a rich one, 
all standing on white marble pillars, 
and lined with the like stone, and the gal- 
leries both above and below wholly roofed 
with brave pictures of Rubens’ making, 
who at this time is held the master 
workman of the world. The streets are 
fair, uniform, and fair kept, and the 
houses well built. They have at this 
time little or no trading by reason of the 
war, but it is a town so placed, as it is 
pity we should not hold better corre- 
spondence and trade with her, for it 
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would vent all our cloth, at any rate, and 
in the time that our trading went that 
way, was this town so built as now it is, 
and at that time did England more 
flourish than it ever did, viz., in the 
time of Edward IIT. 


At Antwerp, Sir George spends 
£6 12s. in a little picture, which he 
gave the king, and which was painted 
by ‘ Breughel’s own hand ;’ he also 
paid the same sum for the picture of 
the ‘ Story of Javan,’ which he gave 
to the Marquis of Buckingham ; 
£3 6s. was spent in an old picture 
which he kept for himself ; and 
358. inothers. Sending his servants, 
his son and his tutor, and the gen- 
tlemen of his train, from Antwerp, 
by way of Flushing, to London, he 
himself returned thither by way of 
Brabant and Artois, thinking it good, 
he says, to vary the way for satisfy- 
ing his understanding. On his ar- 
riving at Calais, he observes that he 
has mentioned the town before, and 
that is enough, for he can write no 
good of it. He no sooner lands at 
Dover, than ‘ we all,’ he says, ‘ fell 
on our knees and gave God part of 
his due thanks.’ Thence hastening 
to London, after having given thanks 
to God, he sent to give the Secretary 
notice of his arrival, and to know at 
what time he would please that Sir 
George should wait on him to the 
king; when the following day was 
fixed upon. The account of the 
audience is thus given by Sir 
George :— 

It was night before I had access, and 
then after I had delivered my letters to 
his Majesty, I kissed his hand, and he 
gave me great commendation for my 
carriage, which he pleased to call noble 
and brave, affirming it with an oath. 
Then did he question me of all particu- 
lars, both of my business I was sent 
about, and of my entertainment, and of 
my passing to and fro. In conclusion 
I said to him, ‘Sir, though I cannot 
challenge any merit from your Majesty, 
other than good acceptance, yet your 
Majesty hath by this my employment, 
I hope, received that satisfaction that, 
if hereafter you have further occasion of 
such employments, you will please to 
use me therein as soon as another.’ He 
heard me, with a smile, and replied to 
me, ‘Will I not? Yes, by God, my 
sweet George, I shall use thee before all 
the world, for thou hast carried thyself 
for my honour most nobly. Therefore 
doubt it not, my dear George.’ And all 
this while laid his hands on my face, 
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and kissed me. And so I left him, and 
went to the prince, with whom I had 
good and free discourse, and then, 
having saluted the lords there, I de- 
parted to my rest. 


Words were cheap with King 
James, who was as ready to be a 
eens as to be a promise- 

eaker, whenever he found it expe- 
dient, So when the Infanta made 
request to the king that he would 
confer a title upon Sir George 
in return for his services, he was 
quite prepared to give a gracious 
answer. ‘His Majesty,’ says Sir 
George ‘had no sooner read the 
Infanta’s letter (which had been de- 
livered to him by the Spanish am- 
bassador at a ‘jovial’ audience at 
Greenwich), than he laughed loudly 
and heartily, saying ‘A viscount, a 
viscount!’ and prayed the ambas- 
sador to assure her Altez that in 
this or anything else he should 
never fail in her desires of anything 
that was in his power; and prayed 
him also to certify her that she 
could not have placed her desires to 
honour any gentleman in the world 
of whom he had a better opinion, 
and so he would manifest.’ ithin 
four days after the ambassador thus 
spoke to the king, Sir George took 
occasion, his Majesty being alighted 
at his hunting in Putney Park, to 
let him know he was aware of the 
obligation he was under to her 
Highness, and especially to his 
Majesty for his gracious answer. 
The king replied, ‘ Yea, it is true 
George Chaworth, with all my 
heart, but it cannot be done in this 
place,’ and so, Sir George concludes, 
‘I put him into his coach.’ 

But time went on, and though the 
Infanta again wrote to remind the 
king of his promise, and the Spanish 
ambassadorrenewed hissolicitations, 
Sir George Chaworth seemed as far 
off as ever from receiving the 
honour to which his services had 
entitled him. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham wes next applied to, and he 
also was profuse in fine words ; but 
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at seems that Sir George had un- 
wittingly offended him, and he was 
not the man,’ he says, ‘ to forgive his 
own thoughts and his ill imagina- 
tions of any man.’ Matters were 
made worse by an unfortunate 
speech which Sir George delivered 
in Parliament, and on his coming 
to wait on the king at Theobalds, 
and being in the bedchamber at the 
angen on of his boots, ‘the duke,’ 

e says, ‘could not hold, but up- 
braided me for my speech in Parlia- 
ment, saying it was againsi the king; 
and I opposing, and his lordship 
growing hotterin it. After that his 
Majesty had argued a while in my 
behalf, he broke out in impatience, 
turning to the duke,and say ing, “ By 
the wounds, ye are in the wrong, 
for he spake my soul, therefore speak 
no more of this matter, I charge 
you.” But the duke’s most vindic- 
tive nature,’ concludes Sir George, 
‘hath infinitely revenged itself upon 
me, even for his conceived diaiee 
sure against me, for cause I never 
gavehimany.’ So betweenthe king 
and Buckingham, Sir George fell to 
the ground, for the time. After 
James’s death, however, he renewed 
his application for a peerage, and at 
last succeeded in obtaining an Lrish 
one, for which he was obliged to pay 
the Duke of Buckingham £2500. 

So end our researches into the 
MSS. contained in the old Muni- 
ment Chamber at Losely Place. 
Our article has extended to so great 
a length, that we have no room left 
for comments. We can only say in 
conclusion, that we think the pas- 
sages we have given as illustrating 
the life of England during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
will fully bear out the assertion 
with which we set out—that if 
we would fully realise the state of 
society at any one given period, it 
can best be done by having recourse 
to such documents as relate to the 
common talk, common business, 
common amusements, and common 
pursuits of the times. 

Devonia. 


a Ory E> 
BIA 
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SOME TALK ABOUT SCOTCH PECULIARITIES. 


BEING AN EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ FRASER’S MAGAZINE,’ FROM HIS 
FRIEND, CHARLES OLIVER ARDERSIER-MACDONALD, ESQ., OF CRAIG- 
HOULAKIM, NEAR WHISTLE-BINKIE, N.B. 


N Y DEAR EDITOR, 

When you paid us a visit last 
autumn, and renewed so pleasant] 
an old college acquaintance whic 
‘change of place and change of folk’ 
had interrupted for eight or ten 
years, you were wont, in your usual 
saturnine vein, to laugh at the com- 

leteness with which I had fallen 
into Scotch ways of thinking and 
acting. I have indeed become so 
familiar with the usages of my 
adopted country, that I see nothing 
very wonderful now in things which 
utterly astonished you, and which 
indeed had a similar effect upon 
myself when I was a freshly- 
imported Saxon. Quantum mutatus 
ab illo, 1 know you thought, who 
ten years since walked in your com- 
pany the quadrangles of Oxford, 
ent upon those classical studies 
which (owing entirely to the bad 
arrangements of the University) 
failed to get me so distinguished a 
degree as my sisters and my grand- 
mother thought I deserved,—not a 
little given to Puseyite notions in 
church matters, and in a state of 
total ignorance as to Scotch affairs. 
But time (as philosophers have on 
several occasions observed) works 
wonders. It is not yet ten years 
since the death of a distant and 
eccentric relative, whom I had never 
seen, made me the possessor of this 
property, in a district of Scotland 
which, I think, yields to none in 
beauty and interest. It is less than 
that time since I resolved to patch 
up this quaint old baronial indies, 
and make it my head-quarters for 
the greater part of the year. And 
I dare say you were surprised to 
find me so completely transformed 
into the Scotch country squire,— 
walking you after breakfast daily to 
the stables, and boring you with 
long stories about the hocks and 
pasterns of my horses; not a little 
vain of my turnips; quite proud of 
my shaggy little bullocks (finer 
animals than deer, I always main- 
tain); and full of statistics about 
the yearly growth of my young 
plantations, and the girth of the 


noble old oaks and horse-chesnuts 
on the lawn. But I am sure you 
were much more surprised to find 
that I had settled down into a douce 
elder of the Kirk,—quite aw fait in 
Scotch ecclesiastical polity, much 
interested in matters parochial, and 
loud in praise of Professor Rubert- 
son and the Endowment Scheme ; 
and though still a warmly-attached 
member of the Church of England, 
yet a good Presbyterian when in 
Scotland, and quite persuaded that 
in all essential points the Church of 
England and the Kirk of Scotland 
are thoroughly at one. I have been 
fortunate in my parish clergyman, 
whom you met more than once 
while here, and whom you found, 
I dare say, quite different from the 
violent, Covenanting, true - blue 
Knoxite you probably expected. 
You found him, I am sure, quite 
of our way of thinking in regard to 
most things sacred and civil: quite 
anxious to have his church as eccle- 
siastical in appearance as even Mr. 
Beckett Denison would wish ; quite 
friendly to the introduction of an 
organ; not hostile to the restoration 
of the Liturgy ; and, indeed, not so 
much shocked as he ought to have 
been when you and I speculated as 
to the sealuitie time that must 
elapse before the peaceable recep- 
tion of episcopal government. Let 
me add to these points of esthetic 
nature that, like most of his 
brethren, he goes through all his 
parochial duties with the greatest 
assiduity, and conducts the church- 
service of each Sunday with a pro- 
priety which would be excellent 
even on your side of the Tweed. 
When you went with me to the 
parish church, you were somewhat 
shocked at seeing the country people 
coming in with their hats on, and 
rushing out as though the place 
were on fire, the instant the last 
‘Amen’ was spoken ; and I did not 
expect that you would like the bare 
and bald ritual of the Kirk as much 
as your own beautiful service. Still, 
in the carefully-prepared prayers 
you heard, there was nothing of 
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that rambling rigmarole of extempo- 
raneous extravagance which i 
one long for a Liturgy to keep 
eople to common sense. And as 
or the sermon you heard from Mr. 
McDarroch, I think that, save for 
its not being read, and for a shade 
more warmth of manner in the de- 
livery of it, it was very much such 
as your excellent rector gives you 
every Sunday morning. And though 
I am not much delighted with some 
of Lord Palmerston’s recent eccle- 
siastical appointments, and cannot 
understand why such men as Mr. 
Melvill and Mr.Chenevix Trench are 
not raised to the episcopal bench in 
the abundance of recent vacancies, 
still I have grown so much of a Pres- 
byterian in feeling, that I am pleased 
to find a Scotchman, brought up in 
the Scotch Kirk, made your metro- 
ae bishop. Dr. Tait has, I 


elieve, two brothers who are elders 
of the Kirk; one of them, Sheriff 
Tait, being a prominent speaker in 
the General Assembly. 

The change has come upon me by 
degrees ; and really, till you were 
here in September, I was we 


aware how far, by familiarity wit 

Scotch modes of thinking and act- 
ing, I had grown into a develop- 
ment which must seem strange in 
an old friend’s eyes. As you know, 
I go little to England: my wife and 
weans (the latter of whom often 
loudly express their hope that you 
will soon come back again) are a tie 
to home ; and one great pleasure of 
a country life is, that every day of 
the year, winter as well as summer, 
brings with it something to interest 
one. Horses, cows, pigs, dogs, 
pheasants, wheat, potatoes, newly- 
planted trees and evergreens, are 
a constant source of occupation: 
there is always a host of little 
changes and improvements going 
on about a country place, which 
there is a pleasure in over-seeing. 
Yet one need not grow a mere 
clod, like some of my thick-headed 
neighbours whom you met, who had 
never heard of Mr. Thackeray or 
of Fraser’s Magazine, and who 
thought that Mr. Ruskin was a 
slang name for the Emperor of 
Russia. My daily hours of work 
in my library make me enjoy all 
the more a scamper on horseback, 
a stroll to the home-farm, or a walk 
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through the young plantations. And 
notwithstanding your pity for me, 
cut off, as you thought, from the 
world of intellect, I assure you, m 
dear Editor, when you told me of a 
your toils and cares, pleasant and 
elevating as they may be, I thought 
it would be well for you, mentally 
and physically, to spend six months 
at Craig-Houlakim, where your 
pulse would get to beat more lei- 
surely, where the flame of life 
would burn away less fast, and, like 
wise old Walton, you might ‘ study 
to be quiet.’ ‘And I put it to you, 
as an intelligent being, if my own 
pores appearance did not, by its 

ealthy animalism, say a great deal 
for this calm mode of life. I don’t 
think I am any stupider than I 
used to be when we were com- 
panions long ago; but am I not 
twice as strong, twice as active— 
aye, and twice as rosy, though I 
never drink whisky-toddy ? 

There is no doubt of it, my dear 
fellow, that Scotland and England 
are very different countries, after all. 
I do not know what may be the par- 
ticular train of reflection which is 
started in the mind of people in 
general by witnessing the departure 
of the Scotch mail train from 
Euston-square at nine p.m.; but for 
myself, the thought which always 
impresses me is, what opposite states 
of things that train forms a link 
between. The carriage which bears 
the little board on its side, with 
Lonpon anp Epinzvureu, will in 
the next few hours run not merely 
out of one country into another, 
with another climate and scenery ; 
but also into another race of men, 
another religion, another church, 
another law, another way of thinking 
upon all conceivable subjects. Scot- 
land and England, in short, are 

uite different countries. Many 
things which are quite familiar in 
each, are unknown in the other. 
And though between the educated 
classes of the two countries there is 
now much similarity, still it will be 
long before electric wires and express 
trains shall assimilate Pall-Mall and 
Prince’s-street, St. Giles’s and the 
Goosedubs. 

It has always been an interesting 
thing to me to witness the departure 
of the great trains for the North. 
My feeling is, that the dignity and 
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poetry of a railway train are in direct 
proportion to the distance it has to 
run. Who eares about the depar- 
ture of a Greenwich train, that will 
reach its a end in ten 
minutes? It is quite different with 
one that, after quitting the brightly- 
lighted and bustling station, is to go 
on and on, hour after hour through 
the long dark night, score after 
score of miles through the wide 
blank country, and between the 
lights of fifty sleeping towns. By 
the side of the broad smooth platform 
is the long row of low dark car- 
riages, so snug-looking internally 
with their warm lamp-light, their 
thick blue cushions, their heaps of 
wraps of all kinds. There is a crowd 
of passengers hurrying to and fro; 
a rapid whirl of barrows of luggage; 
a display of men and women in 
every variety of dress which has the 
association of warmth. At length 
we are all stowed in our places; 
rags are folded over knees, travel- 
ling caps are endued, reviews and 
newspapers are cut up; and the 
train is off, gliding with a fluent 
motion through the dark. For an 
hour or two passengers read, and 
even talk a little; then gradually 
drop off into a sleep, which is dis- 
turbed at intervals through the 
night by the glare and thunder of 
some passing engine, fearfully snort- 
ing and panting, or by the ehilly 
rush of raw air as the guard opens 
the door to ask a sight of the tickets 
at. some large station on the road. 

hus we sweep through the rich 
heart of England: along the valley 
of the Trent—through Staffordshire 
—through crowded cashire ; and 
at] waken to full consciousness 
among the Cumberland hills, where 
the passing train sends the sheep 
seampering, and startles the hare 
from her resting-place. Then comes 
the eomfortable though hurried 
breakfast in that most baronial re- 
freshment room at Carlisle; a few 
miles further on we cross the litile 
river Sark, enter Dumfries-shire, 
and are in Scotland. Wild hills 
yet, which give the new-comer a 
dreary impression, and a very unfair 
one, of the country he has entered ; 
—— or a hundred miles are 
rapidly skimmed over; and at the 
end of twelve or thirteen hours from 
Euston-square, we hear a howling 
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of Embra’ or Gleska, as the case 
may be, and we emerge from the 
carriage to which we had grown 
quite attached, and find ourselves in 
a new world. No educated Eng- 
lishman needs to be told nowadays 
that Scotchmen do not wear tartan, 
—that the figures one sees at the 
doors of tobaeco-shops in London 
have no prototypes in the North,— 
that a kilt is seen just as frequently 
in Regent-street as on the Calton- 
hill, and that those persons who de- 
scribe themselves when in England 
as Tus Mac Toppy or Taz Mac- 
Losxy, know rather better than to 
make fools of themselves by assum- 
ing such designations when at home. 
Still we have things among us here 
which you know nothing about ; and 
I am going to give you some idea of 
one or twe of our ‘ peculiar institu- 
tions.’ I have before my eyes the 
recent fate of Mr. Macaulay, when 
he recorded certain unpalatable 
truths in regard to Scotland, his 
‘respected mither.’ But what I say 
shall be said in all good nature; 
and I do not believe that the sensible 
portion of my adopted compatriots 
forms such a genus irritabile as you 
might fancy from reading about the 
doings of the Society for maintain- 
ing Seottish Rights. 

Do you remember one morning 
when you were here, the pens 
—— aGlasgow pemenenen whic 

aving glanced at, I pitched with in- 
dignation into the fire? The reason 
was, that it contained along report of 
a proceeding which no acquaintance 
with it will ever make tolerable to 
me, or indeed make anything but 
revolting and disgusting: 1 mean 
what is called a Congregational 
Soirée in the City Hall at Glasgow. 
Such things are very common among 
the dissenters; and I am sorry to 
say they are not quite unknown in 
the church. There are some con- 
gregations consisting exclusively of 
the lower orders, whose ministers 
maintain a certain popularity by 
dint of roaring and ranting, and 
every kind of wretched clap-trap 
whieh appeals to the mob. And 
these men find it expedient to have 
a. soirée (pronounced surree, with a 
strong accent on the latter syllable) 
annually. I need not tell you that 
the more dignified and respectable 
among the clergy utterly abhor such 
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things. I could no more fancy my 
excellent friend, Dr. Muir of Edin- 
burgh, spouting nonsense on a plat- 
form to excite the laughter of maid- 
servants, than I could picture the 
Archbishop of Canterbury preaching 
while standing on his head. But 
let me try to give you some idea of 
what the thing is. 

I have had occasion once or twice 
to see the City Hall at Glasgow. 
Whenever the freedom of the city 
is given to any eminent man, the 
ceremony takes place there, the 
Lord Provost alien a speech on 
the occasion. It is a large ugly 
building, in a street called the 
Candleriggs, which runs out of 
the Trongate, the main artery of 
Glasgow traflic. It is very large, 
holding some three or four thousand 
people. It is simply a huge square 
room, with a flat ceiling. Galleries 
surround it on three sides: on the 
fourth side is a large platform, 
backed by a fine organ. It has a 
cheerful appearance, being painted 
throughout in white and gold. This 
Hall is used forall kinds of purposes; 
the Corporation, very shabbily I 
think, making a profit by letting it 
out to any one who may want it. 
There the Wizard of the North was 
wont for many a day to perform his 
tricks: theredid Mr. Barnum exhibit 
Tom Thumb: there have Jenny 
Lind and Grisi sung: there does 
Jullien yearly give a course of con- 
certs: there has Kossuth spoken, 
and there Mr. Macaulay, Lord 
Elgin, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. 
Dickens, and a greater man than 
all, Sir Archibald Alison:* there 
has Mr. George Thompson howled: 
there has the Anti-State-Church 
Association made itself ridiculous: 
there next day have the friends of 
the Kirk rallied by thousands; and 
on the day after, the advocates of 
the Democratic and Social Republic: 
there have been held cattle-show 
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dinners and Crimean banquets ; and 
there soirées in honour of all sorts 
and conditions of men, from Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe down to Mr. Stiggins 
(who became a dissenting minister 
in Whistlebinkie after his historic 
kicking by the senior Mr. Weller): 
and after this pleasing variety of en- 
gagements during the week, the Hall 
is let for divine service on Sunday. 
There hath the Rev. Dr. Bahoo 
wept, and the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
Ne a : there hath a young scamp 
of ten years old preached to a con- 
gregation of thousands; and thence 
hath the Rev. Mr. MeQuack retired 
with a collection of £3 15s. 23d. for 
the mission to send flannel waistcoats 
and moral pocket-handkerchiefs to 
the uninstructed Howowows. 

The first announcement of the 
approaching festival is an advertise- 
ment in the Glasgow newspapers, 
that a Congregational Soirée of St. 
Gideon’s Church will be held in the 
City Hall upon a certain evening: 


The Rev. Dr. Bahoo, M.A., D.D., 


LL.D.,+ in the chair. Addresses 
will be delivered by the Rev. 
Melchisedec Howler, the Kev. 


Jeremy Diddler (Missionary to 
Bentiioddal the Rev. Roaring 
Buckie (of Yellington-cum-Bellow), 
the Rev. Soapy Sneaky (domestic 
chaplain to the Hon. Scapegrace 
Blackleg), and the Rev. a 
banke Sellen: By the kind per- 
mission of Colonel Blazes, the band 
of the gallant 969th will attend. 
Tickets, including a paper of 
sweeties, a cooky, two figs, and five 
cups of tea, price eightpence each. 
N.B.—A collection at the door, to 
prevent confusion. 

The proceedings begin at six 
o'clock upon the appointed evening, 
by which hour the people are seated 
at long tables arranged in the Hall, 
displaying a large assortment of 
tea-cups of many varied patterns. 
Each person on entering has re- 


* Author of ‘that refreshing book, the History of Europe, in 20 vols.: a noble 


work, which proves that providence was on the side of the Tories.’ 


Disraeli. 


Thus Mr. 


+ Such is the peculiar fashion in which some Scotch parsons love to display 
their degrees, for the most part obtained at a cheap rate from what is facetiously 
termed an American University. Perhaps you don’t know that any couple of half- 
educated dominies who choose to open a school in some shanty in the backwoods, 
may assume to their cabin the title of the University of Squatterville or Slodgetown, 
and bestow degrees at thirty shillings a-piece upon such persons as want these 


academic distinctions, and are not likely to get them anywhere else. 
degrees are in Scotland plentiful as blackberries. 


And such 
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ceived a paper-bag, containing the 
promised cooky (you would call it a 
penny-bun), the figs, and the 
sweeties. The platform is covered 
with men, the leading individuals of 
the congregation, and the speakers 
of the evening. That is Mr. Soapy 
Sneaky, with the long lank hair, the 
blue spectacles, and the diabolical 
squint. That fat, round little man 
is Dr. Bahoo, already affected to 
tears by the contemplation of so 
many tea-cups, and by the reflection 
that they will all be broken within 
the next hundred years. That is 
Melchisedec Howler, with tremen- 
dously-developed jaws and a bull- 
neck, but hardly any perceptible 
forehead. And that is i r. Buckie, 
with the apoplectic face, and cor- 
pulent figure. First, a Psalm is 
sung; then a long prayeris offered. 
The band of the 969th then plays a 
polka. Next greasy men go round, 
and pour tea of uninviting appear- 
ance out of large kettles into the 
numberless tea-cups. The men on 
the platform partake of the same 
cheering beverage. A great clatter 
of crockery is heard: many of the 
guests, ere they have finished their 
fifth cup (they are breakfast-cups) 
become visibly distended: most of 
the children find it expedient to 
stand up. ‘Tea being over, the mili- 
tary band plays the ‘March of the 
Cameron Men,’ or‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ 
amid great shouting and stamping. 
The Rev. Dr. Bahoo, the minister of 
the congregation, then gets up and 
makes a speech in the nature of a 
sermon, with a few jokes thrown in. 
The reverend gentleman gets much 
excited. He frequently weeps dur- 
ing his speech, and in a little laughs 
again. He tells the people how 
hawppee he is to see them awl: how 
many additional seats have been let 
in St. Gideon’s Church during the 
ee year: how many scores of 

awba schule teachers and Sawba 
scholars are connected with the 
congregation. All this has been 
done by the blessing of Goad; and 
he ascribes glurry to the Loord. A 
Psalm is then sung by the people: a 
polka follows: then there is a pause 
to allow the figs to be eaten. Then 
the Rev. Melchisedec Howler ad- 
dresses the meeting. He shouts 
and stamps: he bellows out his 
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ungrammatical fustian with perfect 
confidence. Happy man, he is so 
great a fool that he has not the 
faintest suspicion that he is a fool at 
all. Streams of perspiration flow 
down his face. In leaving the Hall, 
you will hear the general remark 
among the enlightened audience, 
*Wasna’ yon gran’?’ ‘Oh, but he 
swat extraordinar.’ The meeting 
goes on for three or four hours, 
with the same strange jumble of 
— and polkas, religion and 
ymuffoonery, tears of penitence and 
roars oflaughter. At length, about 
ten or eleven at night, after three 
cheers for the chairman, the bene- 
diction is pronounced, and the 
festival is od. 

Well, my dear editor, is not that 
a peculiar institution, with a ven- 
geanceP I assure youl am not ex- 
aggerating or caricaturing, in my 
description of the hateful exhibition. 
Anything more irreverent and re- 
volting than what I have myself 
witnessed (for I went out of curi- 
osity to two or three such scenes) 
cannot be. I have seen clergymen 
say and do things at them which 
were just as degrading as if they 
had shaved their heads, painted 
their faces with ochre, put on a 
spangled dress, and tumbled head 
over heels. I have stated that the 
more staid and reputable clergy 
utterly eschew such meetings : most 
of the ministers who appear at them 
are men prepared to have recourse 
to the very lowest and most con- 
temptible means in order to gain a 
wretched popularity with the least 
intelligent of the community. Don’t 
= feel that Dr. Bahoo and Mr. 
Towler would preach standing on 
their heads, if that would draw a 
crowd to the scene of their buffoon- 
eriesP Don’t you feel that they 
would severally sing Hot codlins 
from the pulpit, rather than see the 
boxes deserted and the pit empty P 
They are simply tenth-rate melo- 
dramatic actors; and I will speak 
of them as such. 


Now for another Scotch peculi- 
arity. 

I remember well your look of 
amazement when, one day as we 
drove past a whitewashed barn a 
few miles off, I said to you, ‘That 
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is the parish church of Timmerstane- 
parva.’ You thought at first that I 
wished to practise on your credulity, 
in return for certain wicked mysti- 
fications which you practised upon 
me in our college days. But I 
pee in sober sadness. We have 
abundance of churches in Scotland 
which no mortal would ever guess 
were churches; buildings without 
one trace of Christian character ; 
whitewashed barns externally, with 
a belfry at one end; and internally, 
just four walls and a flat roof, with 
a higgledy-piggledy of rickety pews, 
and a rude box at one end to serve 
for a pulpit. Now I have no doubt 
that you thought all this was the 
remaining leaven of the sour Puritan 
spirit: and that you supposed that 
the mass of the Scotch people really 
think that God is most likely to be 
worshipped in sincerity between 
walls green with damp and stream- 
ing with moisture, and under a flat 
ceiling whence large pieces of plaster 
are wont to detach themselves during 
divine service. You were quite 
mistaken if you took up any such 
impression. There are one or two 
bigoted sects which have inherited 
the spirit of the Covenanters, among 
whieh a good deal of stupid preju- 
dice still lingers; and the people of 
these sects would very probably 
refer Timmerstane Kirk to York 
Minster. But I am sure the well- 
filled pews you saw in our parish 
church testify that Seotch people 
will come very willingly to a om 
chutch when they can find one ; and 
if you knew what frantic efforts the 
dissenting congregations in large 
towns make to imitate our cathedrals 
in a lath-and-plaster Gothic, 
you would be convinced that it is no 
preference for shabbiness and dirt 
on the part of the people that keeps 
numbers of Scotch kirks the dis- 
reputable places they are. No, my 
dear Editor ; I wish to reveal to you, 
and through you to your countless 
readers, including so great a portion 
of the intelligence aa refinement of 
England, what is the real blight of 
Scotch church architecture. It is, 
in brief, the abominable, mean, 
dirty, and contemptible shabbiness 
and parsimony of a great many of 
the heritors of Scotland. But what 
are the heritors, you will say, and 
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they to do with the 
I will tell you all about 


what have 
churches ? 
it. 

The heritors of a parish are the 
ee of land within it. They 
are bound by law to build and main- 
tain the church and parsonage. 
They likewise pay the stipend of the 
clergyman. Now, of course, when 
they or their fathers bought their 
estates, they got them for so much 
less in consideration of these cir- 
cumstances. The primary charge 
upon all the land of Scotland is the 
Church Establishment; and in ren- 
dering its due to the church, the 
heritors are simply fulfilling the 
condition on which they hold their 
property,—doing what it would be 
dishonest not to do; and they are, 
manifestly, no more entitled to take 
credit for maintaining the church 
and clergyman, than the farmer is 
entitled to flap his wings and cry 
aloud, ‘I am a virtuous man; I am 
a hero in morality; I actually pay 
my landlord his rent!’ Now many 
heritors forget all this: they fancy 
that the church is a burden upon 
them; and they endeavour by every 
shabby dodge to render that burden 
as light as possible. You see I 
don’t spare the class to which I 
myself belong: as a general rule, in 
all church matters, we are about as 
mean a set as you can find in 
Europe. Very many of us are 
dipped in debt, and are struggling 
to maintain an appearance quite 
beyond our means. I have in my 
mind’s eye at this moment at least 
a score of men who are the very 
ideal of Mr. Thackeray's Country 
Snob. We really have not a six- 
pence to spare; and we must save 
all we can off the Kirk. And the 
rascally barns which in so many 
places do duty as parish churches, 
testify to our shabbiness and that of 
our hon. No doubt there are 
many noble exceptions to what I 
have been saying. Here and there 
one finds a really beautiful and 
ecclesiastical church, testifying to 
the liberality of Mr. Stirling of 
Keir, Mr. Tyndall Bruce of Falk- 
land, or Colonel Cathcart of Craigen- 
gillan. And the Duke of Buccleugh, 
a nobleman in the best sense of the 
ohrase, is a splendid instanee of 
liberality in all church matters. A 
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writer in The Times told us lately 
that we country gentlemen of Scot- 
land were such a race of snobs, that 
if the duke became a Mormon, we 
should all believe in Joe Smith too. 
I have no doubt a great many of 
us would. But you wont find us 
imitating that eminent personage 
when the act to be imitated consists 
in putting our hand in our pocket. 
No: we are independent men, who 
think for ourselves when it comes 
to that! And an especial evil is, 
that at a meeting of the heritors of 
a parish, each person has an equal 
voice. A man with ten thousand 
a-year has one vote only, and so has 
the proprietor of a pigsty. Neigh- 
bouring proprietors don’t like to 
come to loggerheads, and divi- 
sions are avoided at such meetings. 
And so, as the weakest link 
in a chain is the limit of its 
strength, the shabbiest heritor at 
a meeting is generally the limit of 
its liberality. 

I have been reading with great 
interest and pleasure Mr. Beckett 
Denison’s Lectures on Church-build- 
ing. If that accomplished gentle- 
man would pay me a visit, | think 
I could astonish him. I could 
show him men, passably intelligent 
on other topics, who in the matter 
of church-building utterly gainsay 
and deny those elementary prin- 
ciples which appear to Mr. Denison 
and myself as indisputable as any 
axiom in morals. I will back a 
meeting of Scotch heritors against 
any collection of men anywhere in 
the world, for dense ignorance, 
dogged obstinacy, and eomfortable 
self-conceit. I should imagine the 
feelings of a man driving a large 
fleck of refractory pigs to market, 
must be much what mine were 
when I first set to work to persuade 
my brother heritors of this parish 
to build the handsome dnodbees 
saw here. I don’t. believe that 
Lord Clarendon needed more diplo- 
matic skill to manage matters at 
the Paris Congress, than was requi- 
site to talk over some of the miser- 
able little scrubs of small proprietors 
into eommon sense. The upshot 
was, that Sir and I 

nse, 
eft to 
About two- 








agreed to bear the entire e 
provided the matter were 
our own management. 
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thirds of the parish belong to us ; 
the remainder being pareelled out 
among some five-and-forty heritors. 
We paid the share of these men in 
addition to our own; and though 
they were not involved in the work 
to the extent of a sixpence, they 
still cast every vexatious annoyance 
in our way. 

Let me try to give you an idea of 
a meeting of heritors. It is held in 
the church. About ten minutes be- 
fore the appointed hour, we see 
three or four blue-nosed pragmati- 
cal-looking old fellows approaching, 
arrayed in long brown great-coats 
of remote antiquity, each man wear- 
ing a shocking bad hat. These are 
some of the smaller heritors, each 
possessor of a few bare acres of 
moor-land in some wild part of the 
parish. ‘They are certainly Dis- 
senters, probably Cameronians; and 
quite ready at a word to smite the 
prophets of Baal, as they would call 
your amiable bishop or your good 
rector, They look around in a hos- 
tile and perverse manner, and snuff 
the air like wild asses’ colts. A 
little after comes a man with a red 

imply face, a hoarse voice, and a 
a manner. He is the fuctor 
of some proprietor who is ashamed 
to do dirty work himself, but does 
not object to having it done for him. 
Then comes a little withered ana- 
tomy of aman, aretired Manchester 
tradesman, who has bought a few 
fields, planted them with hoaks and 
hashes, and built there an Ouse from 
his own design, a great work of 
hart. Half-a-dozen more blue- 
nosed small heritors, two or three 
more factors, and one or two gen- 
tlemen, complete the meeting. Sup- 
pose they are examining the draw- 
ings of the new kirk. Ob, rare are 
their critical remarks. 

‘Aw doant see ony need for a 
speere, says one low fellow. 
‘ Whawt’s that croass doin’ aboove 
the gahble?’ says another; ‘we're no 
gangin’ to hawve a rawg 0’ papistry 
in this pawrish.’ ‘If that’s the way 
to build achurch,’ says a pig-headed 
blockhead who never saw a decent 
church im his life, ‘I know nothing 
aboot church building.’ Sober truth 
the creature utters; but he fancies 
he is talking sarcastically. Some- 
thing is said of an open roof. 
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‘ Whaever saw a roof like thawt?’ 
says one of the blue-nosed men; 
‘thawt’s jist like maw barrrn.’ A 
Cameronian elder says, in a discor- 
dant whine, ‘Goad is to be wur- 
shupped in spurrit and in trewth: 
whawt house will ye big unto him ? 
Habakkuk thirteenth and fifth.’ 
‘Stained glass,’ says a pert little 
shopkeeper from Whistlebinkie, ‘is 
essentially Popish and Antichrist.’ 
Finally a burst of coarse laughter 
follows the witticism, from an indivi- 
dual with a strong smell of whiskey, 
—‘If Mr. Macdoanald wants the kirk 
sae fine, let him pye for it himself. 
Aw heer he was bred at Ooxfurd ; 
maybe he wants us a’ to turn pre- 
latists. He had better gang awa’ 
bawk to Inglan’ wi’ his papish 
notions. At this juncture the 
honourable proprietor’s utterance 
becomes indistinct, and in a little a 
loud snoring proclaims that he is 
asleep. While the discussion is 
going on, some of the heritors are 
spitting emulously at a pew door 
about a dozen feet off. They gene- 
rally hit it, with a dexterity result- 
ing from long practice. 

What wonder if educated men 
and gentlemen avoid such meetings? 
And thus, unhappily, the manage- 
ment of matters falls into the hands 
of some blowsy village demagogue, 
whose impertinence has driven the 
squire or baronet of the parish 
away; or of two or three of the 
withered old Cameronians with the 
long brown great-coats. 


The Scotch are not a demon- 
strative race. I do not believe that 
among our labouring class here in 
the country, there is any want of 
real heart and feeling; but there is 
a great awkwardness and stiffness 
im the expression of it. People here 
do not give utterance to their emo- 
tion like your volatile Frenchman: 
they have not words to say what 
they feel; and they would be 
ashamed (date, in their own phrase) 
to use these words if they had 
them. I have had a touching 
instance of this within the last few 
days. Do you remember our taking 
a walk together one beautiful after- 
noon to the eottage of one of my 
people, a poor fellow who was dying 
of consumption? You sat upon a 
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stile, I recollect, and read a proof, 
while I went in and sat with him for 
afew minutes. It seemed to cheer 
him a little to have a visit from the 
laird, and I often went to see him. 
After you left us he sank gradually, 
—it was just the old story of that 
hopeless malady,—till at last, after 
a few days in bed, he died. I hate 
all cant and false pretence; but 
there was earnest reality in the 
simple faith which made my hum- 
ble friend’s last hours so calm and 
hopeful. When he felt himself dying 
he sent for me,and I went and stayed 
beside him for several hours, The 
clergyman’s house was some miles 
off; and apart from private regard, 
it was a part of my duty as an elder 
of the kirk to go and pray as well as 
I could with the poor fellow. He 
was only thirty-two, but he had 
been married eight or nine years, 
and he had four little children. After 
lying silent for a while, he said he 
would like to see them again; and 
his wife brought them to his bed- 
side. I know well that no dying 
father ever felt a more hearty 
affection for the little things he was 
leaving behind, or a more sincere 
desire for their welfare after he had 
left them. He was not so weak but 
that he could speak quite distinctly ; 
and I thought that he would try and 
say something to them in the way 
of a parting advice, were it only to 
bid ioe be good children, and be 
kind and obedient to their mother 
Yet all he did was just to shake 
each of the three elder children by 
the hand, and to say Gude-day. As 
for the youngest, a wee thing of two 
years old, he said to it, ‘ Will you 
gie me a bit. kiss?’ and the mother 
lifted up the wondering child to do 
so. ‘Say Ta-ta to your feyther,’ 
she said. ‘Ta-ta,’ said the poor 
little boy, in a loud, cheerful voice, 
and then ran out of the cottage to 
play with some companions. — 

The story, I feel, is nothing to 
tell; but the little scene affected 
me much. I believe I have told 
you the exact words that were said ; 
and then the dying man turned 
away his face and closed his eyes, 
and I saw many tears running down 
his thin eheeks. I knew it was the 
very abundance of that poor man’s 
heart that choked his utteranee, and 
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brought down his last farewell to a 
commonplace greeting like that with 
which he might have parted from a 
neighbour for a few hours. Gude- 
day was his farewell for ever! He 
felt that he had so very much to 
say, that he did not know where to 
begin it; and so his weary heart 
shrank from the task, and he said 
almost nothing. I thought how 
your friend Mr. Tennyson could 

ave interpreted that Gude-day. 
How much of unutterable affection 
—how much of good advice and 
fatherly warning—how much of 
prayer for them’ to the great Father 
of the orphans—was implied in poor 
David's Gude-day ! 


I read a paragraph in The Times, 
a few weeks since, in which it was 
stated that the late Bishop of Lon- 
don had informed a certain congre- 
gation, which had the choice of its 
clergyman, that he would not upon 
any account permit a succession of 
candidates for the living to preach 
in the parish church. I think the 
Bishop was right. There is some- 
thing most degrading to the clerical 
character, and inconsistent with the 
nature of preaching, in the prac- 
tice of persons ‘holding forth’ to a 
congregation to let the people see 
how well they can do it, the congre- 
gation meanwhile sitting in a critical 
and judicial capacity. And I lament 
to tell you that what is a very rare 
and exceptional thing in England, is 
a very common thing in Scotland— 
the practice of hearing candidates, 
as it is termed. You are aware 
that, at different periods, a great 
row has been made in this country 
about the existence of church patron- 
age; the people always agitating 
to get the selection of their minis- 
ters - in their own hands. In 
one shape or another, this agitation 
has been the source of all the seces- 
sions from the Scotch Kirk. Ever 
since the great secession in 1843, 
most patrons have been anxious to 
make popular appointments, for fear 
of driving the people away from 
church to some of the multitudinous 
neighbouring conventicles ; and in- 
stead of directly presenting a clergy- 
man to a vacant benefice, they have 
in some way consulted the wishes 
of the parishioners. In the case of 
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the parish in which I reside, and of 
which I possess the patronage, I 
did not take this course. I took 
every pains to find a clergyman 
who should be a good preacher, a 
scholar, and a gentleman; and then 
I presented him without consulting 
the people in any way. I knew 
thoroughly that, had I given them 
their choice, I should simply have 
been devolving my privilege of ap- 
et a minister upon Smout the 

aker, Swipes the publican, and 
Muttonhead the butcher. They 
would, to a certainty, have directed 
the judgment of the humbler 
parishioners ; and I conceived my- 
self to be a more competent judge 
of clerical qualifications than these 
gentlemen. And though the people 
grumbled a little at first, their good 
sense and Mr. McDarroch’s faith- 
fulness triumphed in the long run, 
and he is now extremely popular 
with all classes. I did not choose 
to allow Smout, Swipes, and Mut- 
tonhead to give me for a parish 
clergyman some bellowing boor, 
whom I should have been ashamed 
to ask to meet my friends at my 
table. 

When a patron is more desirous 
of immediate popularity than I was, 
he follows one of two courses: he 
appoints three or four individuals, 
each of whom he thinks suitable for 
the cure, and allows the people to 
select one of these; or he says to 
the parishioners, ‘You may nomi- 
nate three clergymen, and I shall 
take my choice of these.’ The 
former course, which is called 
‘ giving a leet,’ is the more usual, I 
believe. In either case, a preaching- 
match follows, and the people select 
by comparative trial. In the case 
of some town churches, where the 
congregations have the entire matter 
in their own hands, with no patron 
to keep them within reasonable 
limits, forty or fifty candidates have 
sometimes been heard. Then, by a 

rocess of elimination, that number 
is reduced to two or three; these 
two or three are asked to preach a 
second time ; and, finally, the elec- 
tion is completed, amid all the de- 
grading circumstances which attend 
most contested elections. Don’t 
crow over us, my dear Oliver, for I 
see that you have lately had in Lon- 
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don a similar discreditable course of 
procedure. 

Each of the competing candidates 
of course does his best to make a 
favourable impression. With con- 
gregations of the lower orders the 
victory lies with him who possesses 
the strongest lungs and the emptiest 
head. Itis a great stroke in preach- 
ing as a candidate to repeat the ser- 
mon entirely from memory ; a suc- 
cessful claptrap is to shut the Bible 
with a bang immediately after 
giving out the text. It very gene- 
rally happens that the upshot is the 
division of the parishioners into two 
violently opposed parties ; the edu- 
cated and respectable people de- 
claring for some preacher of culti- 
vated mind and_ gentleman-like 
manner, and the lower classes for 
some huge, raw-boned, yelling, and 
perspiring animal, with intense vul- 
garity in his every tone and ges- 
ture, whom they regard as one of 
themselves. After some weeks of 
excitement and diplomacy, some- 
thing like unanimity is generally 
arrived at; the patron generally 
holding it in terrorem over the 
people, that if they do not agree 
within a given time, he will appoint 
a minister without consulting them. 
The hearing-candidate system has 
a most degrading effect upon those 
preachers who seek to get prefer- 
ment by it. It tempts directly to 
every coarse expedient for pulpit 
effect, and every sneaky means to 
gain the private good will of the 
rabble. Still the system works in 

ractice a shade better than might 
. anticipated @ priori; and though 
sometimes permanent splits result, 
the minority going off io the Dis- 
senting meeting house, yet this is 
far from being the general rule. I 
need not tell you that no clergyman 
of any standing would ‘ preach as a 
candidate’ for any living. Candi- 
date preachers are for the most 
part drawn from the class of newly- 
fledged licentiates ; and from that 
species of much-perspiring, loud- 
howling, flabby-faced, and big-jawed 
preachers, who formed the dunces 
of the philosophy-classes at college, 
and who now constitute the parlia- 
mentary train of the Kirk. . 


I have been so little in England 
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of late years, that Ido not know 
whether the institution which I am 
about to describe is a Scotch pecu- 
liarity, or whether it exists on your 
side of the border: I mean what 
may be called the testimonial nui- 
sance. There is hardly anybody 
left in this country who ae not had 
a snuff-box, watch and chain, purse 
of sovereigns, tea-kettle, claret-jug, 
book-case, gig-whip, saddle and 
bridle, pony, horse, cow, pig, dog- 
cart, set of harness, time-piece, 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary on 
the Scriptures, load of meal, cart 
of potatoes, pig’s face, German- 
silver pencil-case, everlasting gold 
pen, pulpit-gown and cassock, case 
of mathematical instruments, tea- 
tray, set of tea-cups, dozen of tea- 
spoons, dozen of shirts, dozen of 
pocket handkerchiefs, or dozen of 
flannel waistcoats, presented to him 
by a circle of oe and admirers, 
and the presentation chronicled at 
great length in the local news- 
paper. Country gentlemen, clergy- 
men, railway guards, drivers of 
stage coaches, gamekeepers, shep- 
herds, local poetasters, farmers, 
newspaper reporters, keepers of 
public-houses, schoolmasters, turn- 
pike - gatekeepers, railway signal- 
men, stokers of coasting steamers, 
are among the people most fre- 
quently honoured in this way. 
When a testimonial is presented to 
a man in the humbler walks of life, 
it is usually followed by a supper, 
concerning which the Whistle- 
binkie Gazette never fails to record 
that the arrangements reflected the 
utmost credit on mine host of 
the Blue Boar; the evening was 
spent most harmoniously, Mr. 
Ronald McCracken favouring the 
company with his favourite song, 
‘Jenny dang the weaver ;’ and at 
a late hour all parties went home, 
‘happy to meet, sorry to part, and 
happy to meet again.’ henever 
a new minister comes to any parish, 
on the day of his induction he is 
presented with a superb pulpit 

own (made by Messrs. Roderick, 

oo, and Co., our enterprising fellow- 
townsmen), and a pulpit bible and 
— book (purchased at the estab- 
ishment of Mr. McLamroch, book- 
seller, 91, High-street). On going 
away, he receives a timepiece or 
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silver salver (furnished, we under- 
stand, by Messrs. Waxy and Jollikin, 
Chronometer-makers, Saltergate) ; 
and if a poor man, perhaps a purse 
of sovereigns (the purse made by 
the fair fingers of Miss Jemima 
McCorkle, daughter of the much 
esteemed surgeon of that name). 
The handsome gift (we invariably 
learn) was presented in a few brief 
but pithy remarks by Mr. James 
McWilliam, farmer in Cleugh- 
Lochacher; and the rev. gentleman, 
who appeared much overcome by 
his feelings, made an affecting and 
suitable reply. Occasionally we 
find it recorded that the tenantry 
on the estate of Netherwoodie 
and Clanjamfry proceeded to the 
Mansion House, and presented 
Skipness Alexander Skipness, Esq., 
their esteemed landlord, with his 
portrait, drawn in the first style 
of art by Cosmo Saunders, Esq., 
R.S.A. They likewise presented 
an elegant cairngorm brooch to 
Mrs. Skipness; a whip to Master 
Sholto Skipness Skipness; and a 
humming top to Master Reginald 
Comyne Skipness, the latter gen- 
tleman aged one year and eight 
months. Mr. Skipness, much 
affected (recipients of testimonials 
in this country are always much 
affected), made a suitable reply. 
He felt his merits were greatly over- 
estimated. If indeed it were true 
that he had been the first to intro- 
duce into the county an improved 
breed of pigs, he had his reward in 
the whisperings of an approving 
conscience. Turnips had for years 
occupied much of his attention; 
nor had cheese passed without many 
serious thoughts. Onions and car- 
rots, he might say, had rarely been 
absent from his mind. Still, much 
remained to be done. There was no 
limit to the fat which might be car- 
ried by the Clanjamfry breed of 
cattle ; and whatever might be the 
feeling of others, he, for one, would 
always connect the gimmers and 
hogs of this district with the future 
prosperity of the country. The 
tenantry were then entertained at 
the hospitable board of Nether- 
woodie, and left at a late hour, 
having spent an evening which 
will long be cherished as a green 
spot in memory’s waste. 
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Do you remember one morning 
glancing over the Whistlebinkie 
Guardian, and reckoning up thirty- 
eight testimonials which had been 
presented in the preceding week to 
different individuals in the county ? 
I doubt not that, in your simplicity, 
you fancied that this district con- 
tained an immense number of 
deserving characters, surrounded 
by a most generous public. Quite 
a mistake. Most of the recipients 
deserved nothing particular: most 
of the subscribers were lugged 
into giving sorely against their 
will. Let me explain to you the 
philosophy of the matter. A, let 
us say, wants a testimonial for 
himself. It would not do, however, 
to endeavour directly to get one up. 
A therefore goes to B, and proposes 
to get up a testimonial to C. Now 
C never did anything remarkable in 
all his life; and B does not want to 
give him anything. But it would 
be a most invidious thing to refuse 
to subscribe: and so, for fear of 
giving offence, B, D, E, F, G, and 
H, severally put down their shilling 
or their pound, as the case may be : 
the present is given; the supper or 
dinner comes off; and the Gazette 
and Guardian report the pro- 
ceedings. In afew months C, who 
has been made aware who it was 
that set his own testimonial on foot, 
feels himself called upon to get up 
one to A. Then B gets up one to 
D; D reciprocates; and so on all 
round. Thus, you see, the balance 
of property in the district is not 
disturbed ; for cach man gets as 
much as he gives. Neither are 
people’s relative positions and 
estimations altered; for no man is 
distinguished above his neighbour. 
The secret vanity of each individual 
is gratified: a kindly spirit is main- 
tained in the neighbourhood; and 
in the long run the truth is not 
prejudiced, for these testimonials 
come to be valued at pretty nearly 
what they are worth. 

The mention of testimonials re- 
minds me of another Scotch pecu- 
liarity, about which I may tell you 
something. All sorts of people in 
this country are fond of making 
what they call a collection of testz- 
monials or certificates, setting forth 
their qualifications and merits. They 
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apply to any one who may be in a 
rominent position, whether he 
Gene much of them or not; and 
receive a sheet of note-paper in- 
scribed with the most outrageous 
and exaggerated compliments. Each 
person who is asked to give a certi- 
ficate considers what good qualities 
the man ought to have in order to 
be fit for the place he is aiming at, 
or what good qualities the man 
would like to be thought to possess ; 
and incontinently sets his signature 
to a declaration that the man does 
possess the very highest degree of 
all these good qualities. A really 
profligate disregard of truth prevails 
in Scotland as to this matter. One 
constantly finds men, even of esta- 
blished reputation, asserting in 
written testimonials what, if you 
ask them their real opinion in pri- 
vate, they will confess to you is 
absurd and untrue. We all under- 
stand that in newspaper reports all 
sermons are eloquent and impres- 
sive, all landlords are liberal, all 
county members are unwearied in 
their attention to their duties, all 
professors are learned, all divines 
are pious, all magistrates are worthy, 
all military men are gallant, all 
royal dukes are illustrious. We all 
understand what such statements 
are worth; nor does any man but 
the most verdant care a straw for 
the critical notices of the Whistle- 
binkie Gazette, which assure us 
that Mr. Snooks, the local poet, is a 
much greater man than Mr. Tenny- 
son;° and that Mr. Green, our 
talented young townsman, has al- 
ready surpassed Turner as a land- 
scape painter. I don’t suppose that 
you are much elevated when the 
Guardian of our county town de- 
clares, at the beginning of a month, 
that ‘ Fraser holds on its way with 
a ringing and jubilant wildness and 
manliness of fierceness and terror,’ 
—whatever all that may mean, 
which I confess I don’t know. But 
the Scotch system of exaggerated 
and (in short) false declarations, 
made by grave divines and high- 
spirited gentlemen, as to the quali- 
fications of Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson, ought to be put down. 
It deceives and misleads: it is cal- 
culated and, I believe, intended to 
deceive and mislead. I feel strongly 
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on the subject, for I take a warm 
interest in the schools of this parish ; 
and when I first came here, I was 
most thoroughly taken in by the 
flaming characters which several 
teachers brought, who afterwards 

roved shamefully incompetent. A 
ad of very deficient intellect and 
education, and quite devoid of com- 
mon sense, applying for a teacher's 
place, comes with a long array of 
testimonials from clergymen and 
professors, which, if true, would 
prove him a prodigy of talent, in- 
dustry, amiability, and all other 
virtues under heaven. An ex- 
tremely bad preacher and wretched 
scholar, applying for a living (I had 
no end of such applications when 
this parish was vacant), brings with 
him testimonials which tend to show 
that the human race cannot be ex- 
ee to produce many such won- 

ers in a single century. The result 
of all this is, that written testimonials 
now mostly go for nothing—at least, 
with people of any experience. The 
are sometimes even regarded with 
suspicion. If a teacher in a parish 
school becomes a candidate for 
another parish school, and brings 
with him a very high certificate 
from the heritors and clergyman of 
the parish where he is at present, 
the fear is that they have given him 
this strong recommendation in order 
to get rid of him. 

A story is told apropos of this. 
A teacher came to the parish of X, 
bringing an immensely strong certi- 
ficate from the parish of Y, in which 
he was at present settied. On the 
strength of this certificate, the 
heritors of X elected him to their 
vacant school. It should be men- 
tioned that the parishes of X and 
Y are many miles apart. The 
teacher began his work at X, and 
speedily proved worth nothing—a 
lazy, stupid, useless incubus on the 
parish. One of the heritors of X 
met a heritor of Y, and inquired, 
with some indignation, what on earth 
the heritors of Y meant by giving 
such a flaming certificate to an 
utterly incapable teacher? ‘ Why,’ 
said Mr. Y, with great coolness, 
‘we gave that certificate to get you 
to take him off our hands ; and, let 
me tell you, you people of X will 
have to give him a far higher cha- 
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racter before you will get rid of 
him !’ 

I do not vouch for the story’s 
truth: and I believe that good 
nature, and unwillingness to give 
pain by a refusal, are the origin of 
most of these undeserved pane- 
gyrics. When a poor fellow asks 
you to give a certificate of fitness 
for some place for which you know 
he is not fit, but which he has yet 
set his heart on, it is hard to say 
no. The temptation is strong to 
stretch a point in order to say a 
good word for him; or at any rate 
to write a few sentences which, 
without meaning anything, sound 
as though they meant something in 
his praise. 

And now, my dear fellow, I daresay 
you are wearied of all this gossip 
about our Scotch Peculiarities. I 
have a vast deal more to say, but 
I think I had better stop for the 
present. I hope soon to see you 
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here again. It is curious how arbi- 
trarily the memory singles out little 
incidents and keeps them vividly 
alive, when worthier things have 
perished. When I look back upon 
your late visit to us, I am ashamed 
to say that the thing which comes 
out in strongest relief is, not any of 
your wise and witty sayings, not any 
of your philosophical reflections, not 
any of the grand or beautiful 
scenes on which we looked together. 
None of these: but I see you yet, 
with a doubtful expression on your 
usually serene face, eating a plate 
of oatmeal porridge, and assuring 
my wife that you liked it. Well 
I knew that in your secret soul you 
would rather lan read the very 
dullest article in the Balaam-box. 
Believe me, 
Ever your sincere friend, 
C. 0. A. M. 
Craig-Houlakim, 
November 24th, 1856. 


SONG OF THE BUCHANIERS, 


AFTER THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


‘HE day is past, the votes are cast, 
The great result is known; 

No more of fear, but joy and cheer: 
THE LAND IS NOW OUR OWN. 

Whatever powers to combat ours 
And check our course were wont, 

Both great and small, we put down all, 
And first of all Fremonr. 

We hate his fame, we scorn his name, 
(As all that sounds like free ;) 

We therefore have put Fremont down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 


We'll put the Northern presses down, 
Their awkward voice we'll stifle ; 

We're not the men for tongue and pen, 
We go for knife and rifle ; 

For bludgeon and rope shall be full scope, 
From Kansas to the sea; 

We'll therefore put the Free Press down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 


“— ae free speech in Congress down, 


In 


ully Brooks’ way ; 


The law of the cane shall make quite plain 
What members must not say. 

No man shall dare our plots declare, 
Or show how black they be ; 

We'll put free speech entirely down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 
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And next we'll put religion down, 
(Except what does for slaves, 
That they should obey for ever and aye, 
Which sometimes bloodhounds saves,) 
For the parsons preach free-toil and free-speech,— 
A vile iniquity ! 
We'll therefore put religion down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 


We'll afterwards put marriage down, 
For the neighbouring Mormon powers 
Have their own ‘ peculiar institution,’ 
And sympathize with ours ; 
The patriarchs old who had slaves, we're told, 
Had also polygamy. 
Can one be well and the other of hell P 
So hey, then! up go we! 


We'll put down all the Britishers 
At Greytown or elsewhere, 
For Britain’s sons are a troublesome race, 
To speak their mind they dare. 
There breathes no slave where her flag may wave, 
Her speech and her press are free: 
We therefore must put John Bull down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 


We'll also ” all learning down, 
For scholars are our foes, 
The men of thought set those at nought 


Who can only reason by blows: 
And learning gives us ill report, 
It likes not slavery ; 
We'll therefore put all learning down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 


We'll put all decent envoys down, 
And pack them straight away. 
Mixer Watsu has claims to go to St. James, 
To the Tuileries, Sou/é ; 
And Arcurson shall to Russia go, 
(For the Czar fit company ;) 
Thus will we put good manners down, 
And hey, then! up go we! 
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WHAT EVERY CHRISTIAN MUST KNOW.* 


(ae very small tract to which 
Tam about to refer is printed in 
our own language, published in our 
own country, bears the imprimatur 
of ‘Paulus Cullen, Archiepiscopus 
Dublinensis,’—our farcical Eccle- 
siastical Titles Assumption Act to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It 
was quoted, Tam told, ina Maynooth 
debate. This, however, for the 
great majority of the reading and 
thinking public, is exactly equiva- 
lent to the performance of the rites 
of sepulture, and I am convinced 
that many of my fellow-creatures 
of the Anglo-Saxon race will be 
thankful to me for disinterring the 
tract in question, and will be as 
much amazed at it as I was. 

Of its author, or compiler, the 
Rev. J. Furniss, I know absolutely 
nothing. I notice that in the hor- 
tatory passages there is often some 
eeese fervour and unction. I 
should be glad to think that these 
are his own, the ethics and logic 
of his work another's; in short, 
that he has the blessedness of not 
understanding what he professes 
to teach. I shall treat the tract, 
therefore, without any kind of per- 
sonal reference to him, simply as 
a sample of Romish contemporary 
teaching amongst us. When it is 
recollected that Romish teaching is 
almost invariably clerical teaching, 
the many worthy and honourable lay- 
men of the Roman-Catholie Chureh 
will perhaps take less offence at my 
words than they otherwise might do. 
Let them judge for themselves ; and 
Iam much surprised if their disgust 
at their spiritual instructors’ ethics 
does not equal my own.t 

Let me say at once that I am not 
about to enter into any dogmatic 
controversy. There is, even in the 
specialties of Romish theology, much 
which I should always wish to see 


treated respectfully, gently, ten- 
derly. There is much also which 
utterly repels me. But I am not 
going to discuss the suppression 
of the Second Commandment, and 
the dismemberment of the Tenth 
to hide that suppression; nor the 
number of sacraments; nor tran- 
substantiation; nor Mariolatry; nor 
saint-worship. I leave Romanist 
divines to reconcile as best they may 
the enactment of the last new dogma 
with the quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus canon of Vincent of 

érins. I shall assume all that can 
be assumed of common ground be- 
tween Romanists and other Chris- 
tians: Holy Scriptures—the Creed 
—the Lord’s Prayer. I shall endea- 
vour mainly to confine myself to 
what should be broad results of true 
religion—common honesty, common 
charity, common sense. 

Now the two principal portions 
of this tract appear to be, first, the 
Short Catechism, which being chiefly 
dogmatic I shall not dwell upon; 
ate Examination of Conscience, 
which is recommended to be read 
by some appointed person to ‘ poor 
children,’ who ‘when ignorant and 
unable to learn more,’ are to be 
made to learn by heart ‘the Seven 
Short Answers on Faith and the 
Sacraments.’ We have therefore 
the right to expect that we shall 
find here Christ’s Gospel in its 
purest, simplest form, in that shape 
in which it can best take hold of, 
enlighten, and hallow the rudest 
minds. I should indeed add, that 
the ‘Moral Doctrines of the Exami- 
nation’ profess to be those of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. Those who 
have read Mr. Meyrick’s exposure 
of that canonized gentleman (an 
advantage which I have not yet 
had), will probably find it super- 
fluous to read these pages further. 


* What every Christian must Know :—Confession ; Laws of God and of the 


Church ; 


Derby: Richardson and Son. 


Rule of Life ; Good Works ; Sins ; Conscience. 
Priest of*the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 


By the Rev. J. Furniss, 
London, Dublin, and 


+ In order to prevent all misunderstanding as to my views, let me here state 
that I believe there is very much the same proportion of good men amongst 


Romanists as amongst Protestants—more shame for us. 


But I believe that 


Romanists are good, because they do not understand what Romanism is; Pro- 
testants likely to be better, if they do understand what is Protestantism. At the 
same time, those who are familiar with the habits of Irish Romanists will recognise, 
in the casuistry of which the tract before us is a sample, the roots of some of their 


worst and commonest sins, 
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Romish and Protestant Teachings. 
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Inasmuch as want of space will compel me hereafter to give as short 
extracts as possible, I wish to avoid, as far as may be, the charge of select- 
ing them unfairly, by giving in the first instance, without comment, a 
whole head from this ‘ Examination,’ merely placing opposite to it, without 
present comparison, an entirely parallel extract from another work. 


I. Lies are always sins; but it is not 
a lie for a servant to say that her inaster 
is not at home, meaning that he cannot 
be seen, because every one understands 
this. Lies which do great harm are 
mortal sins. 

II. Calumny.—To injure much or 
take away any one’s character by a lie 
is a mortal sin, and you must recal the 
lie. You might say you were mistaken, 
or the like. 

IIT. Detraction.—1. To injure much 
or take away any one’s character by 
making known to others something 
very bad about him, which is true, but 
which was not known before you made 
it known. It is a mortal sin, unless 
you have some good reason for it, such 
as to ask advice, or tell his Supe- 
riors that he may amend. 2, It is sin- 
ful to encourage others who detract ; 
for example, by asking them questions. 
It is wrong to be pleased with hearing 
the detraction through curiosity, but 
worse if you are pleased at the injury 
done to a person’s character. 3. Supe- 
riors must not let their inferiors detract ; 
parents must hinder children from de- 
tracting, and masters their servants. 
4. If you commit the sin of detraction, 
you must repair it as well as you can. 

IV. Rash judgment is a sin; and it 
would be very bad if, for little or no 
reason, you firmly believe or say some- 
thing very bad about a person. 

V. Unjust suspicions are wrong, but 
they are seldom great sins, except they 
are quite wilful, and about some very 
bad thing indeed, such as murder. If 
there is some foundation for a suspicion, 
it is not a sin. 

VI. Telling @ secret is wrong, and is 
very bad if it is a great secret, and tell- 
ing it does great harm, or gives great 
sorrow. It would not be wrong to tell 
it to some one for a good reason, such 
as to ask advice. 

VII. To read letters or private papers 
is wrong, and would be very bad if you 
think perhaps there is something in 
them the owner would be very sorry for 
you to know. 

VILL. To dishonour or insult any one 
by striking him or calling him bad 
names or the like, or to scoff and laugh 
at people because they are pious and 
good, is sinful. 

IX. Tale-bearing and whispering is 
bad, especially if you do some great 
harm by it, such as making friends into 
enemies.— (What every Christian must 
Know, pp. 22—24.) 


‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour. 

Our Lord and his Apostles teach us 
also 

I, That we are to put away all lying, 
and to speak the truth. (Eph. iv. 25.) 

1. That all liars shall have their part 
in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone. (Rev. xxi. 8.) 

2. That we are not to judge our bro- 
ther. (Rom. xiv. to.) 

3. That we are not to seek for the 
mote in our brother's eye. (Matt. vii. 3.) 

4. That we are to put away all bitter- 
ness and evil speaking, with all malice. 
(Eph. iv. 31.) 

5. That we are not to bring railing 
accusations. (2 Pet. ii. 11.) 

6. That we are torefrain our tongues 
from evil, and our lips from guile ; to 
seek peace, and ensue it. (1 Pet. iii. 
10, 11.) 

The duties enjoined are —1, religiously 
to speak the truth in private, and as 
witnesses in public courts of justice ; 
2, to abstain from harsh judgments of 
our neighbour ; 3, to put the best con- 
struction on our neighbour's actions ; 
4, to be charitable in what we hear and 
say and think of him, and to abstain 
from aggravating his faults when we 
cannot defend him. 

They sin against these precepts— 

Who falsely accuse any one; who 
give or suborn false testimony; who 
are guilty of calumny [n. 1, by calumny 
is meant a reproach falsely reported 
against a person when we are the 
spreaders of an untruth, or have just 
reason to believe what we say of our 
neighbour may be untrue] or of evil 
speaking [n. 2, by evil speaking we are 
to understand the relating of what is 
known or believed to be true when we 
do it not to the person concerned, or to 
his friend, in order to his being admo- 
nished of it, but to indifferent acquaint- 
ance ; and that, even if it be done with- 
out a design to defame him, only for 
want of better matter to entertain our 
company withal] ; who are guilty of tale- 
bearing, rash speaking, and censuring ; 
who are ready to believe evil of others ; 
who encourage evil speaking.—(J/ele’s 
Select Offices of Private Devotion, ed. 
1845, pp. 236-8.) 
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Common honesty shall be our 
first test, with common sense. Let 
us take, as a sample of the teaching 
of the Romish Church to ignorant 
children on the former point, the 
following paragraph as to ‘ oaths,’ 
forming part of the examination on 
the Second Commandment (i.e., our 
Third) :— 

Oaths.—To call God or something 
sacred to witness that what you say 
is the truth ; for example, to swear on 
the book, or by the Name of God, or 
the Holy Name—By Heaven—On my 
soul—So help me God. But if you do 
not know that what you say is an oath, 
or do not mean to take an oath, then 
these words are not oaths.* It is not an 
oath to say—Faith—Troth—-On my life 
—On my conscience—True as I stand 
here—True as Gospel. It is not an 
oath to say—I swear—God's truth— 
God knows—I declare to God—unless 
you mean these words for an oath ; but 
it is commonly a venial sin to say such 
words. Take notice—r. It is a mortal 
sin to take an oath in a lie, and worse 
in a court of justice 


Let us first assume the perfect 
morality of the passage. Let us 
assume that it is, essentially and 
point by point, ‘ What every Chris- 
tian must know.’ I ask any man 
who has had anything to say to 
children or ignorant people, whether 
he ever knew anything so certain 
to puzzle, confuse, and altogether 
darken whatever glimmering of 
understanding they may have in 
them? Whether he ever knew 
anything which it would be so 
utterly impossible to explain into 
those broad lines of positive truth 
and reason which alone their wa- 
vering glance can follow ? 

It is an oath to swear ‘On the 
Book ;’ it is not an oath to say 
‘True as Gospel.’ It is an oath to 
swear ‘On my soul:’ itis not an oath 
to say ‘On my life,’ or ‘On my con- 
science. ‘ By the name of God’ is 
an oath; ‘God’s truth’ is not,—unless 
you mean it. ‘So help me God’ is 
an oath ; ‘God knows,’ ‘I declare to 
God,’ are not,—unless you mean it. 
Nay, even those two plain English 
words, ‘I swear,’ are not an oath,— 
unless you mean it. Will any one 
tell me how he could better succeed 
in making the nature of an oath 
unintelligible, than by means of 
such distinctions ? 
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And then, to crown all, the slight 
semblance of positive meaning in 
the statement of what are oaths, is 
taken away by the carefully 
italicized provision, that the very 
oaths themselves are not oaths, 
when they are not meant to be so. 

But now, friend reader, do you 
see what underlies all these distinc- 
tions? Itis the old Jesuit doctrine of 
probabilities, covering the very gulf 
of scepticism. In words, as such, 
there is no truth; no natural con- 
nexion at all between them and fact. 
It is more probable,—the chances 
are,—that certain forms of words do 
involve on a man’s part an appeal to 
God or ‘something sacred;’ but 
even then, if he does not mean 
it, there is no such appeal. On the 
other hand, it is more probable,— 
the chances are,—that certain other 
forms of words do not, on a man’s 
part, involve such an appeal; but 
even then, if he means it, they do 
involve it. Who has weighed those 
probabilities? whose hand held that 
delicate balance in which ‘On my 
soul’ weighed down the scale which 
‘On my life,’ or ‘ On my conscience,’ 
failed to sink P 

Miserable triflers, for whom ‘the 
soul’ is ‘something sacred,’ but ‘ the 
conscience’ and ‘the life’ are not! 
Yes, ye kill the conscience, ye kill 
the life, for the ‘sacred’ soul’s sake, 
as ye think; and when ye have 
made it a dead soul without con- 
science, what remains of its 
sacredness P 

Truly, the man who can bring 
himself to believe that there is any 
worth at all in this doctrine of an 
abiding discrepancy between the 
word and the fact, between what 
the man is and what he says, in this 
doctrine of the weighing of the 
probabilities of meaning and the 
possibilities of no meaning in this 
or that form of words, has need of 
an infallible church. There is no 
medium. Those who choose to be- 
lieve in a Deus quidam deceptor, 
rather than in a God of truth, may 
trust that church as infallible who 
teaches us that when man, made in 
God’s image, says ‘I swear,’ he 
takes no oath. 

And now mark: the same system 
which leads to and claims infalli- 
bility for the Church in defining the 


* The italics are not mine, but, most conveniently, the tract’s own. 
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precise moral nature, the strict value 
to a hair’s-breadth of man’s acts and 
words, leads also, by a fatal reflex 
action, to the mostunbounded licence 
of judgment for each individual. I 
say boldly, that no right of private 
judgment ever asserted by a Re- 
former, ever imputed to him in the 
most exaggerated, false, and mon- 
strous form by a Romanist, can sur- 
pass that which the infallible Church 
of Rome attributes, by the mouth of 
her canonized son, St. Alphonso 
Liguori, to each one of her members 
on the point which we are examin- 
ing. For the Protestant’s right of 
private judgment is at the worst 
Sanson over the meaning of the 
words of Scripture,—in other words, 
over a limited field, laid down and 
staked out by other hands than his 
own. But the Romanist’s right of 
private judgment, by his Church’s 
own admission, extends (in this 
case, at least) over the whole vary- 
ing, illimitable field of a man’s own 
acts and words. Through a direct 
inversion of the words of Scrip- 
ture, ‘ By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, ai by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned,’ Rome allows 
the man to justify or condemn his 
own words at pleasure, according as 
he chooses to mean them or not. It 
rests with him to mean this form of 
words into an oath, to mean that 
form out of being one. Give him 
but sufficient hardihood and self- 
deception to add lying to perjury, 
and the Church, with all her thun- 
ders, cannot convict him of the latter. 
‘I did not mean my words for an 
oath,’ disarms her in a breath.* 

Is the case mended by our ‘ taking 
notice’ that ‘it is a mortal sin to 
take an oath in a lie, and worse in a 
court of justice?’+ How can it be? 
If ‘So help me God’ is no oath 
when the man does not mean it, the 
man who uses those words, not 
meaning them, in a court of justice, 
and then lies, has not taken an oath 
in a lie, and commits no mortal 
sin. 

And now let us remember what 
was said by One to Whom Rome 
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looks as well as ourselves as the 
Author and Finisher of her faith :— 

Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which 
say, ‘Whosoever shall swear by the 
temple, it is nothing; but whosoever 
shall swear by the gold of the temple, 
he is a debtor.’-—Ye fools and blind: for 
whether is greater, the gold, or the 
temple that sanctifieth the gold ? 


And who are these blind guides 
which say: ‘ Whosoever shall swear 
by God’s truth, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by his soul, 
he is a debtor?’—Ye fools and 
blind; for whether is greater, the 
soul, or God’s truth which sancti- 
fieth the soul P 

And ‘Whosoever sweareth by the 
altar, it is nothing; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he 
is guilty?—Ye fools and blind; for 
whether is greater, the gift, or the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift? 

And say not these blind guides 
also: ‘ Whosoever shall swear by 
the gospel, it is nothing; but who- 
soever sweareth by the book, he is 
guilty ?’—Ye fools and blind; for 
whether is greater, the book, or the 
gospel which sanctifieth the book P 

But we are far from having ex- 
hausted all the instruction that is 
to be derived from our tract as to 
honesty in words. 

We shall not find fault with it for 
treating of ‘ Lies’ (as we have seen) 
under the head of the Eighth (Ninth) 
Commandment, rather than of the 
Second (Third). Many Christians 
belonging to all ages in the Church 
have done the same, as the parallel 
extract shows. Others indeed (and 
the view is one which I wholl 
share), maintain that the full dept 
and power of the sin of falsehood 
can never be felt until one recog- 
nises it as a breach of the command, 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.’ God, 
they say, is essentially revealed to 
us in Christ, in His Word, as being 
‘The Truth;’ that is His very Name: 
and we take it in vain every time 
we sin against the truth. It was 
the Third Commandment _ that 
Christ was referring to, and not the 


* Observe, that to swear on one’s conscience, meaning no oath, does not appear 
to be always even a venial sin, but only ‘commonly’ so. 


+ ‘Worse? query, than mortal. 


What category of sin is this ? 


Observe, that 


in this tract, intended for children and ignorant persons, the terms ‘venial’ and 
‘mortal sin’ are used until now without the slightest hint of their meaning (which 
is only stated five-and-thirty pages further on). 
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Ninth, when He said, ‘ Swear not at 
all . . . but let your communication 
be Yea, yea, and nay, nay ;'—thus 
showing that the mere simple truth 
was the essential core of all more 
solemn adjurations of God’s name. 
If, on the other hand, a prohibition 
of falsehood in general is sought to 
be connected with the command, 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour,’ then we 
shift into the second table of com- 
mands, addressing itself to the rela- 
tions of man with man, one which 
evidently by its nature belongs to 
those between man and God; since 
deadly falsehood may exist (witness 
Ananias and Sapphira), where man 
remains wholly uninjured. At an 
rate, I think it will be admitted, 
that to connect falsehood with false 
witness against man tends to ob- 
secure the spiritual nature of the 
sin, and to mask its enormity, when 
injury to man is out of sight. Let 
us see whether Romish practice 
does not confirm this view. 

Of lies we are told: 

Lies are always sins; but it is not a 
lie for a servant to say that her master 
is not at home, meaning that he cannot 
be seen, because every one understands 
this. Lies which do great harm are 
mortal sins. 

That falsehood which ‘any one 
understands,’ is no falsehood. The 
inability of the writer to distinguish 
between falsehood itself and decep- 
tion, or in other words, his inability 
to grasp the naked idea of truth, is 
palpable. By such doctrine as this, 
all lying formulas, when once worn 
threadbare enough to deceive no 
one, would be perpetuated. ‘ Lies 
which do great harm are mortal 
sins.’ What great harm had the 
lie of Ananias and Sapphira done, 
when the young men carried hus- 
band and wife out in turn dead 
corpses from before St. Peter? 

ut mark the contradiction. In 
speaking of oaths, the man’s own 
meaning was made the test of the 
value of his words. Here the test 
is placedsnot in the meaning, but 
in the consequences. Reconcile the 
two methods, if you can; but ob- 
serve the strange ingenuity with 
which the test is sought everywhere 
but in the words themselves. ‘B 
thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be 
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condemned.’ ‘ Nay,’ says that Janus 
bivor of the Romish Church, by 
one of her voices, ‘ by thy words, if 
thou mean them ;’—‘ Nay,’ replies 
the other, ‘by the results of thy 
words.’ 

But we have not yet done with 
the subject of honesty in words. 
It would seem as though the Church 
of Rome could not steadily face the 
aspect of the whole field of truth at 
once, and felt compelled to split it 
up into patches before measuring 
it. Forgery, for instance, as well as 
promises, come, as parts of a division 
of ‘bargains and contracts,’ under 
the head of the Seventh (Eighth) 
Commandment, Thou shalt not steal. 
It is a sin, we are told, 
to forge or imitate a person’s writing, 
if you do any harm with it. 

‘If you do any harm with it.’ 
Friend reader, do you observe that 
subile little clause, whitewashing all 
pious frauds in handwriting—all 
feigned letters and despatches, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam—all imita- 
tions of parents’ hands in forged 
consents to the profession of a 
novice—all sham letters from lovers, 
breaking their dear ones’ hearts into 
submission to the irrevocable vows 
—all mockeries of a minister’s sig- 
net, for the purpose of defeating an 
enemy to the Church or securing a 
friend? I defy the imagination of 
the wildest romancer to enumerate 
all the multiplicity of incident which 
becomes possible, as soon as it is 
well understood, that ‘to forge or 
imitate a person’s writing’ is a sin, 
‘if you do any harm with it.’ But 
to proceed. 

It is commonly a mortal sin to break 
a promise of marriage without just 
reason. 

‘Commonly!’ ye dames and dam- 
sels, hear this. There are cases, 
then, when it is only a venial sin! 
when, without just reason, a man 
may break the most solemn of all 
promises he can make to a woman, 
and commit the same sort of offence, 
for instance, as in saying the words 
‘good God’ without respect !—Of 
course, the drift of the qualification 
is clear,—to facilitate the breaking 
off of mixed marriages, or of engage- 
ments which might hinder a reli- 
gious profession. A forged paper 
has persuaded a girl that her lover 
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is indifferent to her; still, she feels 
herself bound by her promise. 
Father Confessor is at hand, vowing 
that the breach of it will only be a 
venial sin in this case. 

To break a simple promise to give 
something to another, is commonly not 
more than a venial sin, and many pro- 
mises are no more than the expression of 
one’s intentions. A promise to give does 
not oblige at all, if it is about anything 
hurtful, unlawful, or useless, or when 
things change so much afterwards that, 
if you had foreseen it, you would not 
have made the promise. 


* Many promises are no more than 
the expression of one’s intention.’ 
Is not this charming? Yet less so 
than what follows, that the promise 
‘does not oblige at all . . . . when 
things change so much afterwards 
that, if you had foreseen it, you 
would not have made the promise !’ 

Janus bivox again. Do you note 
once more the double escape from 
simple truth,—the one by the side- 
door of intention, the other by the 
back-door of circumstances? ‘ You 
promised me a sovereign to-day.’ 
‘Well, I really only meant to do 
so if I could; and besides, if I 
had foreseen that I should not have 
one, I would not have promised it. 
In either case our Church holds me 
free. I wonder how far Roman- 
Catholic creditors would like the 
State to adopt the laws of the 
Church, and to admit the pleas of 
‘no intention’ and ‘altered cireum- 
stances’ in discharge of a well-wit- 
nessed, or even admitted, promise to 
pay 

‘To pass from honesty in words to 
honesty in acts, let us look a little 
higher up, under the same head :— 


When materials are given for some 
work—for example, cloth to tailors—it 
is a sin to keep pieces which remain, 
except people are quite sure that it is 
not against the will of the employer, or 
there is a common custom of doing it, 
or it is necessary in order to gam a 
reasonable profit. It is a sin to mix 
something with what you sell—for ex- 
ample, water with any liquor—except 
there is a common custom of doing it, 
or it is necessary in order to gain a 
reasonable profit. 

Charming, again, is it not? Not 
to speak of the unqualified sanction 
of ‘common custom,’ which our 
English law requires at least to be 


Stealing made Easy 


‘reasonable’ before it allows it,— 
again you see, in the name of an 
infallible Church, a most convenient 
latitude of private judgment—in 
fact, the autocracy, the fullest ‘ in- 
dividuality of the individual,’ as Mr. 
McCall would term it. Who is to 
judge of the reasonableness of profit, 
but the profit-maker himself? And 
thus he may sanction for himself any 
embezzling of materials, any amount 
of aduiteration. For though water 
is innocently instanced in relation to 
mixture, there is no kind of restric- 
tion laid down as to the materials 
used. For aught the infallible 
Church seems to teach, the fellest 
poisons may be ‘mixed with what 
you sell,’ an ‘there is a common 
custom of doing it, or it is necessary 
in order to gain a reasonable profit.’ 
Pity it is that the late Committee on 
Adulterations do not seem to have 
been aware of the neat way in which 
the Church of Rome has solved the 
puzzle which they were appointed 
to solve, and could not; though, 
indeed, Mr. M tt appears to have 
instinctively applied the ethical pre- 
cepts of the canonized Liguori in the 
matter. 

Charming, lastly, are the inge- 
nious distinctions of Infallibility as 
to simple theft. 

It is a venial sin to steal a little. It 
is a mortal sin to steal much. 


If the Church of Rome is at issue 
with the English common law as to 
promises, it certainly is not as to 
theft. Here we have the old com- 
mon-law distinction between ‘grand’ 
and ‘ petty larceny,’ though indeed 
without the plain line of demarca- 
tion marking off larceny as ‘ grand’ 
when the thing stolen was ‘ above 
the value of twelvepence.’ But 
the Church of Rome runs off at 
once into refinements which would 
have puzzled the astutest special- 
pleader. 


If you steal from different persons, it 
needs half as much again for a mortal 
sin ; and the same if you steal at different 
times. If you steal from different per- 
sons as well as at different times, it needs 
double the sum. If you steal often a 
little, when the little sums come to make 
altogether a large sum, then it becomes 
a mortal sin. It is also a mortal sin to 
steal a little, if at the same time you 
have the will and intention to steal 
much if you could. 
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Fourier thought he had made a 
great discovery when he enumerated 
La Papiilonne, or the love of 
change, among the passions of the 
soul. But the Church of Rome had 
long, in fact, preceded him. What 
a thorough development is given to 
both the passion of thieving itself, 
and to La Papillonne in connexion 
with it, by these ethics, which 
diminish the sin in proportion to 
the number of persons against which, 
and the number of times at which, 
it is committed! Thus, if we sup- 
pose £100 to be the limit of ‘ mortal’ 
sin, a vulgar morality would, I sup- 
pose, imagine that a clerk who, 
under the influence of a sudden 
temptation, took £100 out of the till, 
was less guilty than one who should 
carry on his depredations for years 
by a few shillings at a time. Not 
at all—the Church of Rome instructs 
him that by so doing, he may steal 
all but half as much again—say 
£149—before he becomes guilty to 
the same amount. Nay, if, instead 


of robbing one person, he robs 

many—we presume robbing passen- 

gers by overcharges in the same 
w 


gradua 


ay would afford a sufficient 
instance,—he may steal all but twice 
as much—say £199—before he 
reaches ‘mortal’ point in the ther- 
mometer of sin; since ‘if you steal 
from different persons, as well as 
at different times, it needs double 
the sum.’ Note well the strict gra- 
duation of the moral thermometer. 
In the case above put, the petty 
thefts would remain venial until ac- 
cumulated to the precise ‘mortal’ 
point: ‘If you steal often a little, 
when the little sums come to make 
altogether a large sum, then it be- 
comes a mortal sin.’ True, that it 
is a mortal sin to steal a little, if at 
the same time you have the will and 
intention to steal much if you could. 
But where is the sensible thief, 
having his vulgar appetites under 
control, and entertaining a due sense 
of the ‘sacredness’ of his soul, as 
against hjs conscience (see precepts 
as to oaths, supra), who would so 
much as admit a ‘ will and intention 
to steal much,’ under pain of mortal 
sin, when he knew that he could 
‘steal often a little,’ and commit a 
venial sin only, as in the case of 
many of the aforesaid clerks? No, 
no; little and often, that is his true 
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rule of action, as pointed out by 
Holy Church. 

Does not the heart turn sick, as 
that of the Reformers did of old, 
over all these distinctions between 
sins venial and mortal, this gradua- 
tion of infamy and corruption, as if 
they were things merely exterior 
to the man, to be measured upon 
him like a coat? Where is that 
groaning of David before a God 
Who requireth ‘ truth in the inward 
parts’? Where is that sense of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin which 
made Paul cry for release from the 
very ‘body of this death’? Are 
there not depths here which the 
wretched measuring-tapes of a 
Liguori wholly fail to fathom— 
depths which his Church has care- 
fully abstained from fathoming 
since the days when her eyes were 
opened to the value of detailed 
individual confession and absolution, 
as the mainstays of her spiritual 
power P 

‘Little and little,’ as it is evi- 
dently the rule of enlightened 
Romish thieving, so it will be 
practically of prudent Romish resti- 
tution :— 


If you have stolen anything, you 
must give it back; if you have injured 
any one in his person, character, honour, 
or goods, you must make amends... . . 
You may delay restitution, if you cannot 
do it at present without very great diffi- 
culty ; for example, if a workman would 
have to sell his tools, or if @ person 
would lose his character: but you must 
have the will and intention to do it as 
soon as possible—at least, by little and 
little. .... 


Gentle, accommodating morality 
of the holy Liguori! It is the 
criminal’s own circumstances, and 
not those of his victim—still less 
the stern demands of justice— 
which are to regulate his efforts 
towards repairing the consequences 
of his own misdeeds. He has 
inflicted severe personal injury on 
another, blasted his character, 
robbed him of his property. He 
knows the wrong that he has 
committed, and that he is bound, 
as much as possible, to make 
amends. When?—how?f Con- 
science answers :—At once — with 
the first free motion of his limbs— 
the first free breath of his 7 
Nay, says the softer voice of the 
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Romish Church—when he can do 
it without ‘very great difficulty.’ 
A spendthrift workman has robbed 
his mate with violence of his all, 
laid him for weeks on a sick bed 
from the effects of his injuries, and 
has then spent the whole fruits of 
the crime in drink. He has nothing 
but his tools which he can sell 
towards making up wrongs 80 
grievous. The Church assures him 
he need not sell them. It is enough 
if he has ‘ the will and intention’ to 
make amends—‘ as soon as possible’ 
—‘ by little and little.’.... Aman 
has Diasted a woman’s character ; 
he knows it; he would fain undo 
his wrong; but it would expose him 
for ever if he told the truth. Do it 
at once, nevertheless, says that non- 
sacred thing, his conscience, at 
never mind what loss to yourself 
here below. ‘Nay,’ says the 
Romish Church, ‘ you may delay— 
you are not bound to lose your 
character to restore that which you 
have taken away. Let the innocent 
remain awhile under the whole 
weight of calumny; let the bulk 
of it slowly sink in, whilst you recal 
it “ by little and little.” The diffi- 
culty for yourself is too great.’ 

ay, the Church is more con- 
siderate still. She points out a 
specific mode of undoing calumny— 
by falsehood. We must revert for 
this to the Eighth (Ninth) Com- 
mandment, under which head we 
find 

Calumny.—To injure much, or take 
away any one’s character by a lie, is a 
mortal sin, and you must recal the lie. 
You might say you were mistaken, or 
the like. 

Did I not say that these men are 
incapable of even conceiving truth 
as truth? The man who, labouring 
under no mistake, of full deliberate 
purpose has told a lie against 
another, whereby he has ‘much 
injured’ that other, or ‘ taken away 
his character,’ is advised by his 
Church (for mere suggestion, in 
such a case, is advice) to plaster a 
second lie upon the first, instead of 
manfully standing up to ‘tell the 
truth and shame the Devil,’ as our 
noble old Saxon saw has it (more 
godly than the whole Romish sys- 
tem put together)—to sneak out of 
his calumny under the plea of mis- 
take! Why you are“only rotting 
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the man to the core with such 
expedients. Frank confession of 
wrong in the open day is like 
lancing a purulent abscess—the only 
chance of ridding the soul of that 
which, if you bandage it up and 
drive it in, will either burst in- 
wardly and choke life at once, or 
else taint the whole frame till it 
becomes one mass of putrefying 
sores. I speak not here of the 
difference to the victim, when the 
calumny under which he suffered is 
shown to be absolutely without 
foundation, by its author avowing 
it for such, and where he remains, 
as it were, under the shadow of a 
moral verdict of ‘ not proven.’ ‘ You 
might say you were mistaken, or 
the like.” What like? The like 
lie, no doubt. Ay, verb. sap. The 
ingenuity of the liar once encou- 
raged to recal lies by lies, may be 
safely trusted for inventiveness. 

Of course, when thieves and 
ealumniators are so gently dealt 
with, pettier acts of dishonesty will 
be still more so. Thus we are told 
that 


Telling a secret is wrong, and is very 
bad if it is a great secret, and telling it 
does great harm, or gives great sorrow. 
It would not be wrong to tell it to some 
one for a good reason, such as to ask 
advice. 

In other words, it is always right 
to tell every secret you can to a 
priest. 

To read letters or private papers is 
wrong, and would be very bad if you 
think perhaps there is something in them 
the owner would be very sorry for you 
to know. 

Where is the simpleton who, 
with this precept in view, would 
take the trouble to think before 
satisfying his curiosity ? 

Does the reader, however, observe 
the change in phraseology from 
‘mortal’ and ‘ venial’ sin, to ‘wrong’ 
and ‘very bad?’ What degrees of 
culpability in the moral thermo- 
meter do these terms represent? 
Do they stand above sin-point, or 
below? Surely the burdened con- 
science has a right to know, if the 
act in question be sin, whether it be 
sin forgiveable or unforgiveable. Or 
may it be that these terms ‘ wrong,’ 
‘very bad,’ represent, as it were, the 
degrees below zero in the sin-scale P 
that breaches of confidence between 
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man and man, however mean and 
dastardly in themselves, however 
painful or harmful in their con- 
sequences, are reckoned by the 
Romish Church as trifles deserving 
only of a passing reproof, mere 
weightless dust in the balance of 
God’s justice? I trust it is notso; 
but surely an ‘examination of con- 
science,’ to be read over to the 
young and ignorant, ought not to 
raise such ptm and leave them 
unanswered. 

The extracts I have given sufli- 
ciently show, I think, the sort of 
honesty to be acquired by a diligent 
study of the ‘examination of con- 
science’ sanctioned by Archbishop 
Cullen, One or two others, how- 
ever, from the observations upon 
other Commandments, have some 
indirect bearing upon the question. 

Let us remember that the Church 
which holds forgery no sin unless 
harm be done, nor breach of pro- 
mise under altered circumstances, 
deems it a mortal sin ‘not to tell a 
great sin in confession, through fear 
of shame ;’ ‘wilfully to receive the 
blessed sacrament not fasting;’ 
‘wilfully to come so late to mass as 
to expose yourself to the danger of 
losing the offertory which follows 
the Gospel or Creed ;’ ‘to play or 
talk, &c., during a great part of the 
mass;’ ‘to work for about two hours, 
or two hours and a half’ on ‘ Sun- 
days and holidays.’ It holds it also 
‘a mortal sin to buy or seil any- 
thing sacred, for example, the relic 
of a saint.’ But here steps in a 
most convenient qualification: ‘ But 
it is not a sin to sell the case con- 
taining the relic for its just value, 
or to sell blessed beads for what 
they are worth without the bless- 
ing.’ Of course the whole trade 
in eee, which so raised the 
stomach, not only of the six- 
teenth century, but of every man of 
sense and honesty during the five or 
six preceding ones, is hereby sanc- 
tioned; and whether there is the 
same demand for empty relic-cases 
and full, or in other words, whether 
the same price is paid for either 
article, as should follow from the 
pure morality of our tract, is a 
matter which I leave to the investi- 
gation of my readers, according to 
their respective opportunities. But 
I make bold to go a step further, 
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and to ask whether, in addition to 
the trade in reliquaries with real 
relics, the trade in sham relics is 
not also sanctioned by the passage ? 

Please to remember, dear readers, 
that it is not a sin to mix something 
with what you sell, where ‘it is 
necessary in order to gain a reason- 
able profit.’ Let us, then, suppose a 
vendor, firmly determined not to 
commit simony himself, nor to en- 
courage itin others. His customers, 
however, bent upon their own de- 
struction, are abundantly willing to 
buy full relic-cases at one shilling 
a-piece, whilst they turn up their 
noses at the empty ones at a penny. 
Now a shilling would give a reason- 
able profit, a penny wouldnot. Ifhe 
sold the relic-box with a veritable 
joint of the little finger of St. Duo- 
decimilla in it at a shilling, it would 
be a mortal sin in himself and his 
buyer, the said joint being a ‘sacred’ 
thing. But suppose, instead of such 
little finger-joint, he were to insert 
a whole ulna of a deceased J ones or 
Smith, it would be nothing sacred 
at all. And inasmuch as the relic- 
case may be lawfully sold, and it is 
necessary for him, in order to gain 
a reasonable profit, to ‘mix’ some- 
thing with what he sells, what if he 
‘mixes’ a Jones or Smith finger-joint 
with his relic-case, under the name 
of St. Duodecimilla, and sells this at 
a shilling? It is clear that no mortal 
sin is committed; and whether even 
any venial, seems at least doubtful. 
What is the difference between sell- 
ing wine and water for wine, and 
selling a relic-case and Jones’s fin- 
ger-joint, for a relic-case with a St. 
Duodecimilla’s ditto ditto gratis into 
the bargain? Do you say that ‘lies 
are always sins,’ and ‘lies which do 
great harm are mortal sins?’ But 
what harm is done by this one? 
nay rather, what good is not done 
by it, saving both parties from mor- 
tal sin at the cost of venial? C : 
indeed, your hypothesis a little 
further : suppose a rival dealer next 
door, who, not having, like our 
friend, the fear of God before his 
eyes—utterly insensible to the 
guilt of simony,—sells real saint’s 
finger-joints in their cases for two 
shillings a-piece, thereby plunging 
his own soul and those of his buyers 
into mortal sin. Can you conceive 
of a more charitable act than to cut 
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him out of his soul-destroying trade 
by selling sham saints’ finger-joints 
at a shilling? When forgery is 
only a sin if harm be done with it, 
how can it be a sin to do the great 
good of saving so many souls from 
perdition, at the expense of—a little 
necessary falsehood ? 

Now | do not care in the least 
whether my casuistry, in this in- 
stance or any other, be refuted or 
not by any Romish advocate. It is 
quite enough for my purpose if 
such casuistry be simply alimitted 
to be specious, seeing how neces- 
sarily it follows from the very 
nature of the instruction given by 
this tract. Is it possible for any 
relic-seller—relic-case seller, I mean 
—having his wits sharpened by 
necessity, and this precious little 
penny book— What every Christian 
must Know—before him, not to be 
tempted into such a line of argu- 
ment, and very often of dealing ? 
and how often will confession be 
able to check it? and how often has 
it done so during the centuries long 
antecedent to the Reformation, in 
which the trade in sham relics has 
formedastanding subject of reproach 
or ridicule to the Romish Church ? 

One last extract, and we have done 
with this part of our subject. It 
bears, indeed, upon a very different 
part of it, and relates to breaches 
of the Fourth (Fifth) Command- 
ment :— 

It is a grievous sin to strike your 
parents, or in their presence to put out 
your tongue at them, or mock them, or 
the like, through spite or contempt ; or 
in their hearing to call them very bad 
names, such as fools, beasts, drunkards. 


Will the reader believe that the 
italies in the above passage are not 
mine, but the tract-writer’s own? 
‘In their presence!’ ‘In their hear- 
ing!’ Is there or is there not, one 
is tempted to ask of the man who 
thus wrote, a God ‘ Who knoweth 
the very secrets of the heart?’ Mark, 
that it is not stated to be sin at all to 
do any of these acts out of a parent’s 
presence or hearing ; and the neces- 
sary inference is, for any into whose 
hands the tract may fall, that it is 
no sin todoso. Is it not awful to 
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find a morality so utterly superfi- 
cial, as respects so vital a relation as 
that between parent and child, ina 
Church that has chosen for the cha- 
racteristic title of her earthly head 
that of Pope, ‘ Papa,’ father ? 

One is tempted to ask, indeed, 
whether this morality is applicable 
to so-called spiritual, as to so-called 
natural, paternity ? and whether, in 
the absenceof any Reverendor Right 
Reverend Father, or even of the 
Father of Christendom, to ‘mock’ 
him,—call him ‘fool,’ ‘beast,’ 
‘drunkard,’ be no sin? Is this the 
true explanation of a good deal of 
evil-speaking concerning dignitaries 
in his own Church—not of the 
speaker’s exact way of thinking— 
which one is apt to hear in Roman- 
Catholic circles ? 

We now leave to the reader’s 
appreciation the ‘common honesty’ 
of Romish contemporary teaching 
under the sanction of Archbisho 
Cullen. We will only add a sample 
of its ‘ common charity.’ 

One is not much surprised to find 
our friends laying down, in reference 
to the First Commandment, that 

You must not go to prayers or ser- 
mons in Protestant places of worship, 
and it would be a great sin to go where 
it is strictly forbidden, as in many parts 
of Ireland, or where you give scandal by 
it, or your faith is likely to be weakened, 
or if you join with them in worship, 
You must not read Protestant books or 
tracts. 

This, however, is stronger :— 

Children must not go to Protestant 
or soupers’ schools, or schools forbidden 
by bishops or parish priests. * 

‘Soupers’ schools!’ Imagine a 
term like this finding its way into 
‘ What every Christian must Know 
an insult to one’s fellow-creatures 
into the catechetical teaching of 
children, as sanctioned by an Arch- 
bishop ! 

Tam as little disposed as any one to 
think well of bribed conversions. But 
men who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones; and those whohave 
had any occasion to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Roman-Catholic sisters, 
whether in this country or abroad, 
know well how strong an element 


* Varied, as follows, in ‘ another examination of conscience,’ p. 40 of the tract : 


‘It is a great sin to send children to schools forbidden by bishops or parish priests, 


such as soupers’ schools and Protestant schools.’ 
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in their missionary efforts is the 
supplying of creature-comforts to 
the poor. The Roman-Catholic sis- 
ter goes forth, a basket on her arm, 
with tea and sugar in it, and such 
like articles of quasi-luxury, leaving 
to the parish society the coarser 
appliances of bread or coal-tickets ; 
and it is hard if by such means she 
does not win from the mother at 
least a reluctant refusal to hand 
over to her the care of her child. 
Yet I doubt if any Protestant cler- 
gyman or minister has ever dis- 
graced his catechizing by warning 
children not to go to ‘tea-givers’ 
schools.’ 

And now turn back to the parallel 
extracts which I have given above, 
p- 717. On which side is the arguing 
‘like the Scribes?’ on which the 
‘speaking with authority?’ Compare, 
‘If there be some foundation for a 
suspicion, it is not a sin,’ with the 
duty enjoined ‘to put the best con- 
struction on our neighbour's actions:’ 
on which side is true charity ? 

And yet ‘ Hele’s Offices’ are one 
of those ‘ Protestant books’ which, 
according to Archbishop Cullen, 
‘must not’ be read! But who 
could wonder at the prohibition? 
What soul thirsting for righteous- 
ness that ever saw the page which I 
have extracted from the Protestant 
book, could turn back without loath- 
ingtothe Romish?* Prohibition, you 
see, is in this case mere self-defence. 

One more extract, and I have 
done. It is taken from the last 
heading of the tract, ‘ Conscience’ :— 

A perplexed conscience is when a per- 
son is so placed that he thinks he will 
commit sin whichever way he acts. For 
example—a person thinks that if he 
makes known a companion’s crime to the 
parents, he will commit the sin of de- 
traction, and he thinks that if he does not 
make it known, he will sin against the 
law of fraternal correction. 


Mark this—‘ A perplexed con- 
science is when a person is so placed 
that he thinks he will commit sin, 
whichever way he acts.’ 

When a person has thus a perplexed 
conscience, he must ask advice. If he 
is not able to ask advice, he must do 
what seems the least evil. If he cannot 
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tell which is the least evil, he may do 
either one thing or the other, and then he 
commits no sin. 

Hurrah for a perplexed con- 
science! would any shrewd sinner 
say, who was desirous of taking the 
most of worldly enjoyment in this 
life, and, nevertheless, saving his 
‘sacred’ soul in the next! Let him 
once entangle himselfsoirretrievably 
in venial sins, that he has no issue 
from them but into one or other of 
two mortal sins, so great as to puz- 
zle him and others as to which is the 
greater, and he will commit zo sin 
by committing either! Was there 
ever anything so ludicrously atro- 
cious as this absolution of the per- 
plexed conscience? I said I would 
deal with this Romish tract on the 
grounds of common honesty, com- 
mon charity, common sense,—is 
anything else than common sense 
needed to discern this last hocus 
pocus ? 

And now let us look back. 

This penny tract, publicly sold 
until now by one of the recognised 
Roman-Catholic booksellers, repre- 
sents the teachings of Romanism at 
this day, in our own English lan- 
guage, to millions of our fellow- 
countrymen, of the most ignorant 
and the most wretched; and these 
teachings are pervaded, through and 
through, by spiritual dishonesty. 
So far as they can be understood by 
the classes to which they are ad- 
dressed, they tend to encourage al- 
most every species of hypocrisy. 

Now, so far as mere publication 
goes, God forbid that the slightest 
hindrance should be interposed to 
the circulation of tracts like the one 
before us! They may safely be left 
to that common sense and common 
honesty of the English people, to 
which I have hitherto appealed. No 
person with any amount of either 
quality left in him, is likely to be 
perverted by them to Romanism. 
Many, we should trust, might be 
recalled from the very verge of that 
gulf, by the glimpse into it which 
they afford. ‘Let truth and false- 
hood grapple,’—on English soil, 
what Englishman need fear for the 
result? 


* Would not the publication, in the shape of a penny tract, of the Self-Ezami- 
nation in Hele, appended to the Church Catechism, supply an excellent practical 
antidote to What every Christian must Know ? 
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But it appears to me quite an- 
other question, how far the educa- 
tion of the young is to be carried 
on upon principles which tend to 
make them hypocrites, with the 
sanction, or were it only under 
the eye, of the State, which is 
interested in seeing them grow 
up truthful and honest. Whatever 
may be thought of the State’s 
right to inquire into dogmas as 
an abstract question, the time is 
long past when such a right could 
form part of our national policy. 
The great Whig measures of Lord 
John Russell’s well-worn catalogue 
—the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
eneine Acts, and Roman-Catholic 
{mancipation—have (with such ex- 
ceptions as tend to confirm the rule) 
fairly established as a maxim in our 

ublic law, the equal rights of ex- 
istence of all systems of professedly 
Christian Seah, Roman Catho- 
lies, like other religious bodies, have 
a right to education, free of dog- 
matic control from the State, and to 
State aid in procuring it for them- 
selves. But because the law leaves 
dogmas to take care of themselves, 
it does not follow that it is to re- 
main uncognisant of ethics, which 
are the application of those dogmas 
to practical life. On the contrary, 
just as the idea of an enforceable 
morality underlies all law whatso- 
ever—just as the law of any given 
country expresses at least the nega- 
tive side of its national morality, 
—so, as it seems to me, is the State 
strictly bound to see that the moral 
training of its youth, at the hands 
of whatever body of religionists, 
shall not be repugnant to the na- 
tional morality, as expressed by law. 
Now, areligious body which teaches 
that forms of words are oaths or are 
not oaths according to the intention 
of the speaker, saps the very foun- 
dation of English judicial procedure, 
which (rightly or wrongly is not 
here the question) is based on the 
sanctity of certain forms of words 
in themselves. Therefore, I take it, 
the State is bound, in self-defence, 
and for the defence of all whose 
morality is in accordance with the 
Jaw, not only not to aid with money, 


* Let it be remembered that the heathen and Mahommeda® subjects of her 
Majesty already outnumber the Christian. 
that ‘ England was the first Mahommedan power.’ 
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not only not tacitly to sanction, but 
as far as may be, to forbid and pre- 
vent such teaching. 

If that religious body has heads 
of sufficient authority to enforce 
their will throughout it, and of suffi- 
cient morality to be trusted to do 
so, let arrangements be made with 
those heads for stopping immoral 
teaching on the part of any of its 
members. If no such arrangement 
can, or can safely, be come to, let 
the State require that every teacher 
from that body, whose instruction 
may trench upon moral ground, 
shall have the State’s licence or 
sanction, and shall be considered, 
so far as ethical instruction is con- 
cerned, as within its direct control. 
If these precautions be not deemed 
sufficient, let the State claim the 
right, and secure the efficient exer- 
cise of it by all reasonable means, 
of appointing ethical teachers of its 
own in all universities, colleges, 
seminaries, and other educational 
institutions of that body, cloistered 
or not cloistered. And let it, under 
any circumstances, secure to itself 
the freest, fullest, and most trust- 
worthy means of inspection over the 
whole educational machinery of that 
body, whose tendencies it has a right 
to suspect. 

Above ail, let no more bruta ful- 
mina be issued, no nonsensical pro- 
hibitions, clogged with all the com- 
plex millwork of the criminal law. 
And let no cuckoo-ery of ‘ Freedom 
of education,’ or ‘ Religious liberty,’ 
be suffered to lead us off from the 
plain truth at issue. The State has 
simply to say this:—Make your 
children Romanists, Buddhists, 
Mahommedans, as you please ;* only 
make them honest men. Schools of 
perjury you shall not set up within 
this realm, or I will put them down 
by the same right, and in the fulfil- 
ment of the same duty, as any 
school for thieving in Saffron-hill 
or St. Giles’s. 

The time is indeed come, I believe, 
when the whole relation of the 
Roman-Catholic Church to the State 
in this empire has to be re-examined, 
in the light cast upon it by the ex- 
perience of the last thirty years. 
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Two views of it have alternately 
pervaded our legislation. One 
which, looking simply upon the Pope 
as a foreign sovereign, and upon his 
authority in England as a foreign 
jurisdiction, has—I might say from 
the first time when England became 
a nation, instead of a Norman army 
encamped in the midst of a hostile 
crowd of Saxons,—endeavoured to 
set bounds to that jurisdiction,* 
until, in the sixteenth century, it 
tried to extirpate it altogether. The 
other, whose triumph was achieved 
in the Emancipation Act of 1828, 
looks upon Romanism mainly as 
one theological system out of ony 
entitled to equal toleration, and, 
within certain limits, equal protec- 
tion. Now the difficulty of the 
question lies in this,—that both 
these views are true. Forget the 
claims of Rome, as the exponent of 
a Christian theology, the full power 
of which has been realized cy no 
other Christian Church, and you 
fall into that system of oe im- 
— persecution which our legis- 
ation sought to carry out during 
three centuries, only to fix one- 
third of the British Isles in a foreign 
religious allegiance, only to be at 
last buffeted in the face with the 
insult of a Clare election. Forget 
the organization of the Romish 
clergy as a disciplined army obey- 
ing the orders of a foreign prince, 
acting in concert with similar 
armies in all quarters of the globe, 
and you bring on that inevitable 


* See, for instance, A.D. 1350, the Act 25 Edw. IIL., stat. 5, c. 22, declaring 
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struggle for moral and intellectual 
mastery which has taken place and is 
taking place in every country where 
the Church of Rome has been treated 
as having free andequalrights of citi- 
zenship,— Belgium, Baden, France, 
Prussia,—that struggle of which we 
see the fruits in the tract before us : 
—in the professed attempt to teach 
ignorant children‘ Whatevery Chris- 
tian must know,’ instructing them 
how to slip out of the most solemn 
oaths by not meaning to take them. 

Cool heads, firm hearts, strong 
faith, are needed for this struggle. 
Brawling anti-Maynoothians, Guy 
Faux-day rioters, paid chalkers of 
‘No Wafer-Gods’ on walls already 
illustrated with ‘Warren’s Black- 
ing,’ will have to be swept out of 
the way as nuisances. Where is 
the idiot who can believe that a 
theology which in our days has 
won over to itself a Newman and a 
Manning, is to be put down by doll- 
burnings, clamour, and street-puffs? 
or yet by the withdrawal of a few 
wretched yearly thousands of public 
money? To loten to the gabble- 
gabble of the anti-popery men, is 
almost enough to make one sick of 
the noble name of Protestant itself. 

But we will not be sick of that 
name, my fellow-countrymen, so 
long as there is a violated Catholic 
faith, the groundwork of all truth 
and light and righteousness, to 
protest for, against its Romish or 
other counterfeits. 

J. M. L. 


‘the king’s enemies’ all who should purchase English abbeys and priories at Rome. 





GLEANINGS FROM UHLAND. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


E. 
A Dream. 


| bo dream, methought I lay on a hill-side, 
Anear the sea; beneath me, far and wide, 
Stretched the green lowlands and the level tide. 


A bark rocked on the brine, in gallant show— 
The pilot, on the strand, paced to and fro; 
Weary, with hope deferred, he seemed to grow. 


Adown the hills a festal throng came streaming, 
Halos of brightness round about them beaming, 
Flowers and rich gems on brow and bosom gleaming. 


In front, were children, frolicsome and wild; 
Behind, fair shapes, with censers, sang and smiled ; 
While others in mad dance the march beguiled. 


They hailed the pilot—‘ Wilt thou let us flee 
Away, away? The Loves and Joys are we: 
Fain would we quit Earth’s prison and be free!’ 


He bade them welcome to his bark :—‘ Has none 
Been overlooked?’ he asked. Ah! no, not one 
Was left to scatter gladness, like the sun. 


* Make sail!’ they cried; ‘ we are all here, all here! 
Haste, haste!’ and in the distance dark and drear, 
I saw Earth’s Consolations disappear. 


Il. 
To a Lapy. 


THE rose you sent, love’s tale to tell, 
Scarce lived till eventide ; 

A blight upon its beauty fell, 
It pined for thee and died. 

To that poor flower, my fancy saith, 
These faltering lines belong ; 

Its fragrant soul, released by death, 
Returns to thee in song. 
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ITI. 
Tue Rosz-GarpEN. 


I wILt sing you a song, and it shall be 

Of the sweet Rose-Garden, so fair to see ; 
Where the ladies roamed in the noontide sun, 
And the heroes fought ere the day was done. 


‘ My lord is king of the land, but I 
Hold rule in the garden’s greenery ; 
He wears a crown of red gold, but mine 
Ts a crown of roses, dainty and fine. 


‘ Now lithe and listen, my wardens three— 
Let my garden gate wide open be 

To all fair maids, this midsummer day, 

But the knights, at your peril, keep far away, 


‘ Lest they gather my roses, red and white, 
And grieve my heart with their cruel spite !"— 
So spake the Queen of the sweet Rose-Garden, 
As ike bade farewell to each gallant warden. 


Before the gate, and solemn and slow, 

Paced the wardens to and fro; 

And the roses bloom’d, and their odours rare 
Floated afar on the sunny air. 


Three young maidens came up that way, 
Modest and lovely, and ‘Oh!’ said they, 
‘Dear wardens, open the gate ; we long 

To wander the sweet rose-bowers among.’ 


As they plucked the roses, crimson and pied, 

*‘ Now what can it be,’ each damsel cried, 

‘ Brings the blood to my palm? Can it be a thorn 
Of the roses, think you, my hand hath torn ?’ 


Before the gate, and solemn and slow, 

Paced the wardens to and fro; 

And the roses bloomed, and their odours rare 
Floated afar on the sunny air. 


Then three proud knights rode up in state— 
‘Ho! ye wardens, throw wide the gate! 
Open, ye ....aves, we would enter in!’ 

* Not so,’ said the wardens, ‘ ye must win 


‘Our sharp swords first,—and beware, beware, 
For our arms are strong and our blades are bare— 
Beware! ye shall find each faithful warden 
Defend to the death the dear Rose-Garden !’ 


Then the knights and wardens fought—ah me ! 
*Twas the knights that won the victory ; 
The roses were trampled to earth, aa they 
Who strove to defend them lifeless lay. 
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At the dewfall came the queen, and wept— 
‘Woe, woe! what ruin hath overswept 

My roses, trampled to earth, and my train 
Of gallant wardens, stricken and slain ! 























‘Oh! softly, softly, where each reposes, 
Will I scatter the leaves of the dying roses 

And this sad Rose-Garden, which now ye see, 
A garden of lilies henceforth shall be.’ 






And who, fair queen, will you make the warden ? 

Who shall keep watch o’er your lily-garden ? 
‘ By day, it shall be the sun so bright, 

And the moon and the holy stars by night.’ 


IV. 
To a Critic, WHO HAD TAKEN TO WritinG Sonnets. 


TxHov who, but lately from thy critic’s chair, 
Didst roughly handle us poor sonnetteers, 
O’erwhelming us with cruel jests and jeers, 
And maledictions, chartered with despair— 
Thou spotless ermine of the classic school, 
What whim was thine, to soil thy snowy coat, 
And in a Sonnet, weak as fledgling’s note, 
Puff out thy sighs, like any love-sick fool ? 
Hast thou forgotten thine own solemn warning, 

And all good Master Voss, that quaint old preacher, 
Spake, half in jest, and half in bitter scorning ? 

Oh! critic, thou dost mind me of the teacher 

Who flogge 2d his pupil once for orchard-stripping, 
And ate the apples while he gave the whipping. 
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THE DENISON 


ee you allow a clergyman 
to express his opinions in your 
Magazine on a subject which con- 
cerns laymen as well as clergymen ? 

Tam aware that you do not usually 
entertain the readers of Fraser wit 
such topics ; but the so-called reli- 
gious journals are not open to me, 
as you will easily understand from 
this paper. 

I wish to say a word on the Trial 
and Deprivation of Archdeacon 
Denison. The consequences of these 
events are likely, it seems to me, to 
be very serious. I do not allude 
only or chiefly to the schism which 
they may possibly occasion in the 
Church. laenk indeed count the 


loss of many of those High Church-’ 


men with whom I have not the hap- 
iness to agree, a lamentable one, as 
f should have counted the loss of 
those of their opponents who might 
have deserted us if the decision on 
Mr. Gorham’s case had been dif- 
ferent, also a lamentable one. Each, 
I believe, supplies an important and 
— element to the Church. 
Zach party would be less faithful to 
its own convictions, would be more 
likely to twist the formularies of the 
Church to the narrow opinions which 
sometimes take the place of those 
convictions, if theother werecrushed. 
We should in either case, I conceive, 
be deprived of a body of earnest, 
conscientious, faithful men, whose 
worst qualities appear when they 
are denouncing their brethren; 
whose best are shown forth when 
they are struggling manfully for 
that which they have themselves 
believed and aie. 

But yet, I say, this is not the 
effect which I dread most from the 
decision of the Court at Bath. It 
is well known that Archdeacon 
Denison besought that Court to test 
his opinions by Scripture. The de- 
net was at once refused. I do not 
see how the Judges could have acted 
otherwise. Every one would have 
felt the absurdity of a scriptural ar- 
gument carried on under such cir- 
cumstances. It could have led to 
no result, only to much profane 
trifling. Morever, the lawyers said, 
very naturally, ‘We suppose you 
have settled the meaning of Scrip- 
ture in your Articles. Those are 
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the documents which are before us. 
All you have to do, is to prove 
whether you are in agreement or 
disagreement with them.’ 

It is quite right and fair that 
lawyers should speak thus. They 
have no business to save us from an 
a But what an incon- 
sistency we have put ourselves into! 
What pains we have taken to make 
the framers of our Articles incon- 
sistent with themselves! They say, 
‘Whatsoever is not read in Holy 
Scripture, or may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man that 
it should be received as an article of 
faith. We say, ‘When once we 
have signed the Articles, we prac- 
tically confess that they ride over 
Scripture. We have received their 
interpretation of Scripture ; and, in 
spite of their own apparent declara- 
tion to the contrary, that is con- 
clusive.’ . 

Now, I am perfectly aware that 
some of the persons who will feel 
this difficulty the least, are those 
who are most inclined to agree with 
Archdeacon Denison. They have 
been used to declaim against private 
judgment, and to identify appeals to 
Scripture with appeals to private 
judgment. They have dwelt much 
upon the difficulties and contradic- 
tions of Scripture, and the impossi- 
bility of ~lanealine it without 
an ecclesiastical interpretation. They 
are therefore estopped from pressing 
this objection. They may even be 
glad that their opponents have, for 
their own purposes, set it aside so 
peremptorily. As Mr. Pitt exclaimed 
triumphantly, when Mr. Fox brought 
forward his celebrated argument on 
the Regency Bill, ‘ Now I will un- 
Whig the gentleman,’ they may say, 
‘Now we have un-Protestantised 
these gentlemen! They have given 
up their own great argument; hence- 
forth we may dispute what human 
traditions we are to follow; some 
tradition, by their own showing, we 
must follow.’ 

But just in proportion as this 
party may feel itself disinclined or 
unable to dwell upon this contradic- 
tion, just in proportion as their 
opponents are obliged to hide it 
from themselves as well as they can, 
is it the duty of those who do not 
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reckon themselves among either, to 
look it in the face. Evidently it is 
a practical difficulty. It affects all 
our relations with our flocks. They 
must. say to us, ‘Are you sincere 
when you profess to refer the 
Articles to the Seriptures as their 
ultimate standard? Do you mean 
what you say? Or are the words 
mere words to be explained away in 
every particular instance? Is the 
Sixth Article a mere sham?’ Ro- 
manists will press the question on 
one side; Protestant Dissenters will 

ress it on the other. Have we any 

onest answer to give to it, or must 
we always shuffle and evade it ? 

For my own part I answer,—1st, 
That I accept the appeal in the 
Sixth Article to the authority of 
Scripture, as a simple, straightfor- 
ward appeal to an authority which 
the Reformers looked upon as 
superior to their own. 2nd, That 
I think the Scriptures explain the 
Articles better than the Articles ex- 
plain the Scriptures. 3rd, That I 
have a profound reverence for our 
Prayers and Articles as bearing wit- 
ness for a common truth, and for 
the willingness of God to guide us 
to it, in spite of all our differences 
of temper, opinion, circumstances, 
education—the Prayers pointing out 
the direct road to communion with 
Him who is righteousness and truth; 
the Articles warning us of certain 
by-paths into which we may wander 
out of that road—neither intelligible 
without the other—both unintelli- 
gible if we had not the Scriptures to 
expound them. 4th, That I find 
both the Prayers and Articles of 
the greatest value in removing ob- 
structions to the free and fruitful 
study of the Scriptures; the former 
especially, by teaching us that there 
is a living God whom we are to 
exalt above the Book which explains 
His gradual revelations of Himself 
to us; the other, by pointing out 
certain scholastical hindrances to the 
apprehension of a message which is 
addressed to men, andnot to scholars, 
and which scholars can only illus- 
trate by bringing out its essentially 
human character that all may re- 
cognise it together. 

These may seem very general prin- 
ciples to be connected with such a 
special case as that of Archdeacon 
Denison. But every special case 
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must involve the most universal prin- 
ciples, and it seems to me that the 
circumstances of this trial force the 
whole question of our subscription 
to Articles, and of the allegiance to 
the Scriptures which these Articles 
demand, upon our understandings 
and consciences. I do not, however, 
at all shrink from the application of 
what I am saying to the special 
points which have been raised in that 
trial. Archdeacon Denison has 
aflirmed two propositions whieh con- 
tradict, his Salae declare, two ex- 
press Articles. He thinks that the 
wicked partake of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, though to their 
own detriment. The 29th Article 
affirms that ‘ The ie and such 
as are devoid of a lively faith, 
though they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth the Sacra- 
ment, yet are in nowise partakers of 
Christ.’ He thinks that worship is 
due to the presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament. But the 28th Article 
says, ‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was not by Christ’s ordi- 
nance reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worshipped.’ Possibly the 
mere terms of these Articles would 
not alone have determined the minds 
of the Judges. But there is a long 
historical commentary upon them. It 
is clear that some of the great points 
of opposition between the Reformers 
and the Romanists turned upon the 
question, whether faith is not the 
organ of man’s spirit, and whether 
anything can be received spiri- 
tually except through that or- 
gan. Still more clear is it that the 
adoration of the elements was one 
of the idolatries against which they 
ar yr most, and which they be- 
ieved to be most fatal to the wor- 
ship which must be in spirit and in 
truth. 

These are strong arguments, no 
doubt: they may be amply suffi- 
cient to justify the lawyers in coming 
to their decision. But a divine an 
a reader of Church history is 
bound to remember that every ex- 
travagant and false opinion has had 
a contradictory which was no less 
extravagant and false. Every page 


in controversial history illustrates 
this position,—none so much as the 
history of the Sacramental contro- 
versy. 
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It may be very dangerous to 
affirm—TI conceive it is—that the 
wicked are partakers of Christ. We 
may be thankful to the Article for 
warning us of that danger. But is 
there no danger in saying that God 
does not bestow the gifts that are 
necessary to man’s well-being, and 
that man is not responsible for the 
abuse of them? It may be very 
dangerous to affirm that man can 
apprehend any spiritual truth ex- 
cept by a spiritual organ. But is 
there no danger of our glorifying 
our faith till it actually takes the 
place of God? It is most dangerous 
to approach even the borders of 
ile of the elements. But if we 
positively prohibit the worship of 
Christ at His own table, do we not 
encourage men to ask the question, 
* Where, then, would you worship 
Him? If not there, @ fortiori, you 


must not when you walk in the 
streets or sit in your houses.’ Dare 
we face that consequence P 

It seems to me that we shall not 
encounter that or any other dan- 
gerous consequences, if we take 
practically the warnings which are 


given to us in our Communion Ser- 
vice, and use them for our own 
guidance, accepting the Article as a 
reason for not shaping them into a 
theory as Archdeacon Denison has 
done; if we take the assurance of 
the same Service that Christ will 
meet us at His table, accepting the 
other Article as a reason for not 
constructing any theory of worship 
in the Sacrament which may most 
grievously interfere with real wor- 
ship. If then we bring both the 
Prayers and the Article to the Serip- 
tures as their interpreter, and learn 
from the sacramental language of 
that Book (I know no other word 
which expresses so exactly the divine 
and human, inward and outward, 
spiritual and popular character of its 
teaching), why we must err if we at- 
tempt to circumscribe the idea of the 
communion between God and man in 
logical terms and propositions which, 
when they are most accurate, can 
but express one half of the mean- 
ing. 

On the other hand, I believe we 
are liable to all kinds of half truths 
and serious falsehoods, if we merely 
aim at getting an authoritative con- 
tradiction of any rash formula which 
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this or that man has put forth, or 
taking vengeance on the utterer. In 
the name of the Church, of the 
Scriptures, and of God, I would 
protest against such experiments— 
not when they touch upon some 
favourite dogma, or some friend of 
mine,but especially when they strike 
those with whom I have no sym- 
athy, and from whom, if they were 
in the ascendant, I should ex- 
sa no quarter. I hope, if I had 
een a candidate for Ordination in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, I 
should have done anything rather 
than accept Archdeacon Denison’s 
propositions, when they were im- 
posed as a test. But I think we 
should all strive that he may not be 
hindered from expressing them as 
opinions. In that form I cannot 
fear them. I don’t believe that they 
are likely to be popular, unless it be 
through sympathy with a perse- 
cuted man. pn sure they will be 
met with denials as strong—perhaps 
as wise—as they are. Those who 
hold the glorious doctrine respect- 
ing the Eucharist which is pro- 
claimed in Hooker’s Fifth Book, 
will rejoice to meet the holders of 
those opposite views of the Sacra- 
ment—to meet Zuinglians, Consub- 
stantiationists, Transubstantiation- 
ists, at the table of the same Lord, 
—because they believe that the food 
which is provided there has no re- 
ference to any theories, and is above 
them all,—and that those who hun- 
ger for it, and will cast themselves 
and their theories before the Cross, 
may have fellowship with Christ, 
and with cach other, in spite of 
them all. 

So far I have addressed myself 
especially to the clergy. But no 
men are so much interested as the 
laity, in maintaining Hooker’s idea 
of the Communion, and in checking 
our frantic desire to limit the opera- 
tion of it according to our party 
conceits. The lawyers of the Privy 
Council were hailed by a large por- 
tion of the laity as representing 
their interest, when they reversed 
Sir Jenner Fust’s decision in the 
Gorham case. The middle classes 
were right, I think, in their demand 
—that the Church should be bound 
as little by the theory of the Bishop 
of Exeter, as by the theory of Mr. 
Gorham, respecting a Sacrament 
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which transcends them both. So 
far as the decision in that case had 
this object—so far as it declared that 
Mr. Gorham should not be deprived 
of his living for refusing the formula 
of the Bishop of Exeter, I think it 
did the Church generally, clergy as 
well as laity, an immense service. 
I dislike most cordially many of the 
obiter dicta in that judgment, be- 
cause they seemed to take it for 
granted that we (the clergy) use 
divine words with a latitude and 
want of truth which an English 
lawyer and gentleman would not 
allow himself in using ordinary 
words—calling men brothers whom 
we do not believe to be brothers, 
&ec.; which imputation I, for myself 
and the body of my brethren, do 
solemnly repudiate. But the sub- 
stance of the decision, which is not 
affected by these unfortunate pas- 
sages, [ thankfully receive as a pro- 
tection of the Church, granted it, 
through whatever hands, lay or 
clerical, by its Living and Present 
Head. It is idle to caleulate on the 
consistency of any body of men ; and 
we are bound to seek help from One 
who does not change. Neverthe- 
less, I hope that the Privy Council 
will act in this instance on the prin- 
ciple which they followed in the 
other, omitting the unnecessary 
prelections on Divinity which made 
what on legal grounds was so wise, 
more wounding to the consciences of 
Churchmen than it might have been. 
The Evangelical clergy need not be 
told that they must not receive the 
28th and2gth Articles in any loose or 
unnatural sense. But they may be 
told that it is not asafe or righteous 
course to make a brother an offender 
for a word; that the Articles are 
too strong to need the help of per- 
secutions and deprivations; that 
these may cause exultation to jour- 
nalists, but that they injure the 


practical and moral life of the whole 
Church; that it is not possible to 
adjudicate on the whole question, 
according to the sense of the Arti- 
cles, without that appeal to the 
Scriptures which the Court at 
Bath, with sound judgment, refused 
to entertain. If they speak thus, 
I believe the Lords of the Privy 
Council will be real benefactors 
to their country; that they will 
be doing justice according to their 
oaths ; that they will be asserting 
the principle of spiritual freedom, 
not for Conformists only, but Non- 
conformists; and that none will 
have ultimately more cause to thank 
them than the very school which 
they will deprive of a momentary 
victory by refusing to set at nought 
its dearest and most sacred maxim, 
A few factious men on one side 
may be angry that an adversary has 
escaped; many men of another 
Chureh may be still more angry 
that they have not won the prizes 
which they looked for. But the 
body of thoughtful, earnest, devout 
men of all sections and schools will 
rejoice that they may regard the 
sacrament of Christ’s redemption 
as only a pledge of eternal truth, 
love, and aes that their coun- 
try is not permitted to offer one 
more instance how the evil passions 
of men turn it into a badge of 
divisions, an occasion of strife and 
hatred. 
Your obedient servant, 
F. D. Maurice. 
5, Russell-square, 
Noy, 20. 


P.S.—Since this letter was written 
I have met with an able paper on 
the subject in The Saturday Review. 
The writer of it arrives at the same 
conclusion with me, though by an 
entirely different process of reason- 
ing. 
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POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


HE political season may be said 

to commence with Lord Mayor’s- 
day, about which time the Cabinet 
Ministers usually re-assemble after 
the prorogation of Parliament. We 
therefore resume those comments 
on public affairs which we have 
been accustomed to present to our 
readers during the period when such 
topics are of interest and importance. 

Ve need hardly say that we 
write in the interest of no party, 
nor in the support of any political 
dogma. Men of sense and candour 
are now so nearly agreed upon the 
main guiding principles on which 
the domestic government and the 
foreign relations of this country 
should be conducted, that it is a 
matter of secondary importance to 
all but those immediately concerned, 
whether the administration of affairs 
be in the hands of gentlemen taken 
from this or that side of the House. 
It does not follow, however, that we 
are quite indifferent whether Lord 
Palmerston or Lord Derby be at 
the head of affairs. We think if 
the gentlemen who sit on the front 
Oppesition bench were transferred 
to the other side of the table to- 
morrow, they would find little diffi- 
culty in assimilating their views to 
those of the present Government ; 
but unfortunately, Mr. Beresford 
and Mr. Spooner have a larger fol- 
lowing than Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
John Pakington; and these states- 
men, with their friends, could not 
retain office without lending them- 
selves, to a certain extent at least, 
to a policy at once obsolete and 
ridiculous. The only objection, in- 
deed, to the heads of the Conserva- 
tive party is, that they are dragged 
back by their tails. 

Regarding, then, the battle-field 
of politics with indifference, we 
have criticised the movements of 
the various leaders, not with refer- 
ence to the banners underwhich they 
were*ranged, but according to our 
judgment with regard to the public 
interest in which they were for the 
time engaged, and to the conduct of 
their operations. Accordingly, we 
gave our humble support to Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government until it 
attempted to bring to a premature 
and inglorious termination a war in 


which the honour and interests of 
the country were deeply involved. 
We thought it a great misfortune 
that the services of Lord Aberdeen’s 
most distinguished colleagues should 
be lost to the Administration ; but 
when we saw the unhappy aberra- 
tion from the true and high line of 
England's policy into which those 
eminent persons had been led, we 
should have considered it a far 
greater calamity had they remained 
in office. In lke manner we pre- 
sumed to censure the negligence 
and levity of a great statesman who 
occupied a post not exactly suited 
to his talents and experience ; but 
that has not prevented us from 
offering our respectful meed of 
admiration to the courage, the con- 
stancy, and the assiduity of Lord 
Palmerston since he has been placed 
at the head of affairs. Much, in- 
deed, as the conduct of the Premier 
has been applauded by the generous 
spirit of his countrymen, we doubt 
whether the difficulties of his posi- 
tion have yet been fully appreciated. 
Suddenly, and without notice, de- 
serted by the most influential of his 
colleagues, upon whose cordial co- 
operation he a a right to caleu- 
late up to the very moment of their 
secession, he was left almost alone 
to maintain a war disparaged by the 
retiring Ministers, at a crisis when 
success had not crowned our arms, 
when disaster had almost annihi- 
lated our army, in the face of an 
exulting and almost derisive foe, 
closely watched by great military 
Powers, resting on their arms, and 
only waiting a decided turn of for- 
tune to exchange professed neu- 
trality for avowed hostility. In 
these most trying circumstances, to 
which may be added the open 
attempts of the party foe to carry 
his position, Lord Palmerston never 
for a moment lost his fortitude and 
resolution. For some time it was 
doubtful whether he would be able 
to make head against the adverse 
tide of events; but his pluck and 
versatility of talent at length pre- 
vailed, and the country hailed with 
applause the justification of their 
choice. 

The Opposition, or rather that 
portion of it which are eager for 
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place and power, have tried hard 
to persuade the people that, when 
the war terminated, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s mission was at anend. They 
= to the parliamentary inaction 
of last session as a proof that the 
present Ministry is unfit to carry 
on the Government in ordinary 
times. The quarterly organ of the 
old Tory party, im one of those 
heavy, pointless invectives against 
Liberal policy which it has been ac- 
customed to launch periodically ever 
since the Reform Bull, now attempts 
to depreciate the very institution of 
Parliament itself. Because it was 
not found practicable in a broken 
session, amid the excitement of the 
closing scene of war, to mature a 
variety of important measures, 
which ought perhaps to have been 
reserved for the ensuing year, not 
only is the Administration to be 
condemned for incapacity, but the 
House of Commons also must be 
sent back to its constituents! The 
nation, however, we a prehend, is 
of a different way of Linking. If 
we are not mistaken, the English 
people will hardly be guilty of the 
folly and ingratitude of dismissing 
a Minister as soon as he has served 
their turn, and of withdrawing all 
confidence from the most expe- 
rienced statesman of the time, be- 
cause, in his zeal for the public 
service, he has failed in a first, and 
perhaps hasty, attempt to legislate 
on some questions of great intri- 
cacy in themselves, and still farther 
complicated by selfish interests and 

ejudices. The most unpopular 
finister has in this country always 
had fair play and a sufficient trial ; 
and it is not very likely that the 
most popular Minister since Lord 
Chatham will be denied the oppor- 
tunity of submitting to the candid 
criticism of Parliament and the 
country the measures which he has 
now had time to mature. If we are 
rightly informed, Lord Palmerston 
required the departmental Minis- 
ters to be prepared with their re- 
spective Bills for the consideration 
of the Cabinet at its first meeting 
after the recess; and we may con- 
clude therefore that the various 
legislative measures in which the 
country is interested, will be fully 
discussed in the confidential coun- 
cils of the Crown before they are 
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pe to Parliament. It would 
ve difficult to point out any better 
mode of securing good and effectual 
legislation. If the result is a farther 
failure, there may then, indeed, be 
some ground for questioning the 
capability of the Administration. 
At present, we think the charge of 
incapacity so loudly brought against 
it, and echoed im quarters which 
ought to be better informed, is pre- 
mature and unjust. 

There are some measures, indeed, 
which will test the public confidence 
in Lord Palmerston’s energy and 
ee eget m the ensuing session. 

Juring the whole of the present 
Parliament, for example, there has 
been pending one great question, 
pre-eminent among many other 
important topics of Law Reform. 
We refer, of course, to the state of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and espe- 
cially to their testamentary juris- 
diction. For aseries of years—nay, 
for centuries—the administration of 
this branch of the law, in which the 
great bulk of the people are im- 
mediately interested, has been a 
scandal to a country which boasts 
of free and enlightened institutions. 
For the last three or four sessions 
the absurdity and iniquity of these 
courts—Christian, as they are called 
—have been, through Parliament and 
the press, paraded before the coun- 
try, by both lawyers and laymen. 
Seba has openly ventured to 
come forward and defend a system 
by which the representative of a 
deceased person is obliged to prove 
his title im a dozen or more petty 
courts, if it so happens that his 
testator shall have left property to 
the amount of five pounds within 
their jurisdictions respectively ; by 
which the title to real property 
and the title to personal property 
(there being often only a technical 
distinction between the two), though 
arising from the same document, 
must be tried before different tri- 
bunals, because the Ecclesiastical 
Courts have exclusive jurisdiction 
over wills, as far as they relate to 
personalty, and the Courts of Com- 
mon Law pronounce upon their va- 
lidity, inasmuch as they involve the 
title to what is called the realty. 
The result of this biform litigation 
has frequently been, that one court 
has set up the will, and the other 
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has set it aside; that the devisee 
has lost the estate in fee, or the life 
estate ; while the legatee is con- 
firmed in the enjoyment of his 
stocks, and shares, and leaseholds 
for a thousand years. The delay, 
the expense, the uncertainty of this 
state of things are grievous almost 
beyond the power of exaggeration. 
Tow does it happen, then, that a 
system which no man of sense de- 
fends, and which noman of honour 
whose sense of justice and right 
was not blinded by self-interest can 
ans ger to excuse, should, in this 
and of free discussion and repre- 
sentative government, have survived 
the exposure which it has recently 
undergone? We have no difficulty 
in answering this question. The 
failure of a legislative remedy 
hitherto for this crying grievance 
and glaring scandal, has been owing 
to a want of concert between the 
great dignitaries of the law who are 
immediately responsible for legal 
reform, and without whose concur- 
rence no capital change in the ad- 
ministration of the law can be 
effected. It is notorious that the 
Lord Chancellor and the law officers 
of the Crown donot confer upon these 
important questions in that spirit of 
frankness and candour which ought 
to govern their consultations for the 
public good. It is said, indeed, 
that Lord Cranworth hardly ob- 
serves the form of consulting his 
eminent professional colleagues who 
have a right to be consulted, and 
from whose great ability and expe- 
rience the most valuable ad- 
vice could be obtained. It is 
said, and we speak plainly on this 
matter, that the Chancellor’s ad- 
viser is not Sir Alexander Cockburn 
or Sir Richard Bethell, but Mr. 
Bellenden Ker, a learned and re- 
spectable gentleman, no doubt, but 
one not much known in the profes- 
sion, and quite unknown to the 
public at large. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that the renowned lawyers 
whorft we have named, could 
allow their suggestions to be over- 
ruled and their policy to be dic- 
tated by a superannuated convey- 
ancer. The late Attorney-General, 
indeed, a few months ago, entered 
upon the Minutes of the Sta- 
tute Law Commission an elabo- 
rate protest against the schemes 
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propounded by the Chancellor's 
agent; and if we mistake not, the 
present Attorney-General, who is 
no respecter of persons, does not 
disguise his contempt for the coun- 
sels of the Great Seal. Last ses- 
sion, under parliamentary pressure, 
a testamentary bill was brought for- 
ward by the Government, but, from 
the cause to which we have adverted. 
it lingered in the House of Commons 
until all hope of passing it was at 
an end; nor indeed is this to be re- 
gretted, for it was so encumbered by 
compensation clauses, that the pri- 
mary object of the measure seemed 
to be to take care of the herd of offi- 
cials who have too long plundered 
the public, and who, in consequence 
of the divided counsels of the heads 
of the law, have been enabled to 
thwart every attempt to place this 
department of judicial administra- 
tion upon a just and rational basis. 
We are certainly not disposed to 
join in a heedless clamour against 
the Government for not at once 
carrying to a successful issue every 
important measure which they bring 
forward ; but we must say they will 
be without excuse if they suffer 
another session to pass without set- 
tling this question. A significant 
change has lately taken place in the 
Administration. The brilliant advo- 
cate whose rare oratorical power was 
often diverted from its legitimate 
channel to the general defence ot 
the Government, has now been re- 
moved to the bench of justice ; and 
his successor, the chief law officer 
of the Crown, a man of equal 
ability, of still greater professional 
eminence, entertains the most en- 
larged and liberal views on ques- 
tions of law reform, and has always 
regarded them as matters of primary 
importance. We expect Sir Richard 
Bethell to accomplish this great 
work. If he is content with the 
orofessional fame and fortune which 
a has acquired, and is unwilling 
to encounter the influence which 
he knows is opposed to him, he 
had better retire, and leave the 
glory of removing a great blot from 
the administration of justice to a 
more vigorous will. But with the 
decided support of the head of the 
Government, the difficulty which 
has so long existed will soon vanish. 
This support Lord Palmerston is 
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bound to give. It is just the case 
in which the authority of the First 
Minister is required. The public 
interest must not be sacrificed to 
the variance between the Chancellor 
and the Attorney-General. Such a 


variance it is the duty of the head of 


the Government to accommodate, 
either by dictating what shall be 


done, or removing the cause of 


obstruction, whatever or whoever it 
may be. 

There are other measures ripe for 
legislation, and for the further post- 
ponement of which the reason which 
was fairly urged last session hap- 
pily no longer exists. We have no 
doubt that, in pursuance of Lord 
Palmerston’s directions, intimated 
to his colleagues and subordinates 
at the close of the last session, the 
Government legislation for the en- 
suing year is already, in a tangible 


shape, under the consideration of 


the Cabinet. ‘The Home Depart- 
ment is no doubt prepared with a 
bill for the reform of the Corpora- 
tion of London, the abuses of which 
were tried and condemned by a 
Royal Commission three years ago. 
The local taxes on shipping must 
be removed, and the law of partner- 
ship settled by the Board of Trade. 
We hope Mr. Lowe will not allow 
the dullards to triumph in the 
failure of a man of parts to deal 
successfully with questions of trade 
and commerce. But it is needless 
to go through the list of important 
matters 4 which the public ex- 
pectation has been excited by the 
Government. Some questions have 
perhaps been lightly or prematurely 
stirred; but this is an error in the 
right direction, inasmuch as it shows 
that the Government are willing to 
go beyond the beaten path of pre- 
cedent and routine. 

We must not omit to notice the 
subject which has been most pro- 
minently before the public, and 
has chiefly engaged, no doubt, the 
attention of the principal members 
of the Government during the 
recess. We allude, of course, to the 
discussions relative to the due 
observance by Russia of the Treaty 
of Paris, and to the proceedings 
which have been taken by the 
Western Alliance for the purpose 
of coercing the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, As to the first, no man who 
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approved of the late war can con- 
sistently withhold his hearty appro- 
bation of the prompt and energetic 
measures which Lord Palmerston 
has taken to secure to the nation 
the fruit of its hard-earned victory, 
and to baffle the crafty foe in his 
palpable attempt to elude the obli- 
gation of the treaty to which he 
had so readily subscribed. The 
Allies would have stultified them- 
selves in the face of Europe if they 
had suffered Russia to put such a 
construction upon one of the most 
significant articles of that treaty 
as would have entirely falsified its 
meaning and frustrated its effect. 
The answer which England has 
made to Muscovite diplomacy was 
characteristic, and will be conclu- 
sive. The British flag in the Black 
Sea is the proper reply to cavils 
and evasions, and will be more 
argumentative than a volume of 
protocols and notes. Our Imperial 
Ally was startied for the moment 
by the blunt energy of British 
negotiation ; but we are much mis- 
taken if the stern decision of the 
English Government is not better 
calculated to secure the respect 
and the continued friendship—which 
we so justly value—of our illus- 
trious neighbour, than the more 
courtly and deferential policy which 
the political opponents of the Go- 
vernment aan have urged. At 
all events, we have no doubt which 
was the most worthy of, and most 
acceptable to, the country. 

We are not quite so confident as 
to the expediency and propriety of 
the course which has been taken in 
the affairs of Italy. The doctrine of 
non-intervention—which we wnder- 
stood to be the guiding principle ot 
foreign policy which we had adopted 
of late years—must be reduced to 
very narrow limits if the inter- 
ference in the affairs of Naples and 
some of the other smaller states 
which we have practised of late 
years, can be altogether justified. 
We have ventured on former occa- 
sions to express our dissent from 
that tendency to intervention in the 
domestic government of indepen- 
dent states which characterized the 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. 
We thought then, and are still of 
opinion, that a tone of dictatorial 
remonstrance with the petty mis- 
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rulers of the Continent, can have 
no effect in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of their subjects, and is calcu- 
lated to alarm the jealousy of the 
greater Powers, by whose example 
the small principalities are guided, 
and under whose protection they 
flourish. A haughty and con- 
temptuous admonition for the better 
government of their dominions ad- 
dressed to a King of Naples or a 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, glanced off 
from these miserable sovereignties 
to those Imperial Courts, their real 
masters and patrons, for which pro- 
bably it was intended. We believe, 
however, if it was thought fit that 
this country should assume the 
position of guardian and patron of 
the liberties of Europe, that it would 
have been more dignified, as well as 
more effectual, that we should have 
preferred choosing a fitting oppor- 
tunity to address a grave remon- 
strance directly to those great 
Powers, our equals and _ allies, 
whose interposition alone could re- 
dress the grievances with which we 
expressed our sympathy. If it was 
merely a question between Great 
Britain and such States as we have 
named, a couple of war-steamers 
would very soon settle it; and be- 
fore we condescended to expostulate 
with such potentates as a King 
Bomba ora Grand Duke, we should 
take care that our interference was 
mot treated with contempt. Of 
course the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion is subject to qualification and 
exception, like every other general 
rule. The government and welfare 
of this country, dependent as they 
are on free institutions, might be 
seriously compromised by the ex- 
tension and ascendency of arbitrary 
maxims through the Continent of 
Europe. But it is one thing to re- 
sist the principles of the Holy Alli- 
ance openly and manfully at their 
source, and another to attack them 
indirectly through the sides of their 
creatures and tools. No British 
statesman—and Lord Palmerston 
less than any statesman—would for 
a moment countenance a pitiful at- 
tempt at discriminating between 
the cases of Naples and Milan, 
Sicily or Poland. It follows, there- 
fore, that a menace—for as such 
a remonstrance by a great Power 
to a petty prince must be con- 
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sidered—addressed to Tuscany or 
Naples must re-act upon Peters- 
burg and Vienna. We say, then, 
that unless a case of such a grave 
and urgent character should arise 
as would warrant the vindication of 
the great principles of liberty by 
force of arms, that it is of doubtful 
expediency, to say the least, to pro- 
voke the animosity of Powers with 
which we are ostensibly on amicable 
terms; and keeping up a constant 
irritation is not, in our judgment, 
calculated to improve the condition 
of those oppressed nationalities im 
whose behalf our well-meaning 
offices are engaged. We have al- 
ready, indeed, seen the result of 
such a policy. France and England 
thought fit jointly to use a high tone 
of expostulation to one of the igno- 
rant and bigoted despots of the 
Continent. The might of either of 
these great mediators was sufficient 
ina moment to crush without re- 
sistance a dozen such kingdoms as 
that of Naples. But this shabby 
sovereign, confident, no doubt, in the 
protection of his superior, treats 
our admonitions with contempt and 
defiance. Our ambassadors are 
withdrawn, and our war-ships are 
advanced, until their guns are almost 
within range of the fairest capital 
im Europe—and there they stop. 
Solvuntur rieu tabula. King Bomba 
magnanimously extends his protec- 
tion to the French and English 
tourists in his dominions, and as soon 
as diplomatic correspondence has 
ceased, or the menace of violence is 
withdrawn, he extends a measured 
clemency to the victims whose cruel 
and unmerited sufferings had ex- 
cited the generous sympathy and 
indignation of the English people. 
Perhaps this alleviation to the 
misery of the Neapolitan State 
dungeons may be in part attrtbu- 
table to the despised intervention 
of the Western Powers; but still 
we think the warning voice of Eng- 
land should never be raised unless 
she has taken care that her ad- 
monitions shall not be treated with 
contempt. To raise hopes and ex- 
pectations which she is not prepared 
to fulfil, is unworthy of a great and 
generous nation. 

There isonetopic closely connected 
with the discussions on foreign policy 
which have lately occupied the 
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Oabinets of the leading Powers, in 
which we must of necessity take a 
particular interest—we mean the 
attempts on the liberty of the press 
which have been openly made by 
the despotic Governments, includ- 
ing, we regret to say, that of the 
Emperor Napoleon, our ally. 
We can readily understand the 
jealousy towards our order of the 
French Emperor, who maintains 
his position in the face of two pre- 
tenders to his throne, and in the 

resence of a still more dangerous, 

ecause insane, faction, which would 
break up the whole framework of 
society, and make the whole human 
race the sport of their absurd theo- 
ries. But though it may not be 
safe for Louis Napoleon to tolerate 
the free ventilation of opinion 
throughout his dominions, we should 
have expected from a sovereign who 
has passed so many years of his life 
in this country, a more just know- 
ledge of its laws, customs, and cha- 
racter, than to suppose it possible 
that the Government, even if it were 
so disposed, could either restrain or 
guide the freedom of its press. We 
have read many things in the most 
honest and respectable of the Eng- 
lish newspapers about the French 
alliance, the treaty, the Italian 
question, and other matters, with 
which we could not entirely agree ; 
but hasty expressions of opinion are 
necessarily incident to daily com- 
ments upon events of immediate 
and pressing interest. Much of the 
strong language, written under the 
excitement of the moment, which it 
seems has given so much offence to 
our friends and neighbours, would 
be abated on mature reflection by 
the able and candid writers them- 
selves. Certainly, if what has been 
written in our journals is to be in- 
terpreted as indicative of hostility 
to, and distrust of, the French alli- 
ance, or disrespect to the ruler of 
France, such are not the deliberate 
sentiments of the English people. 
Every English statesman oe has 
lately addressed meetings of his 
countrymen, has expressed the most 
unqualified confidence in the good 
faith of our ally, and the highest 
sense of the value of the friendly 
feelings which now subsist between 
the two greatest nations of Europe. 
On every occasion such sentiments 
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have met with a hearty response ; 
and in the most authentic and recent 
instance which we can quote—the 
speeches of our Premier at Man- 
iestan at Liverpool, and in the 
City of London—the friendly allu- 
sions to the French alliance were 
received with marked approbation. 
But while we deprecate all irri- 
tating and unworthy suspicion of 
our ally, whose conduct has 
hitherto been marked by a loyal 
adherence to his engagements, we 
are bound in justice to admit that 
the recent policy of the French 
Emperor has been, if not absolutely 
ambiguous, at least wanting in that 
decision of character which had 
hitherto distinguished it. The flat- 
tery offered by Russia to the French 
nation at the expense of England, 
seems not to have been repelled with 
the contempt which such a shallow 
and vulgar artifice deserved. It 
vannot be denied that the Govern- 
ment of the Tuileries stood by inac- 
tive, while England, by an act of 
prompt and unequivocal vigour, 
checked the first attempt of our late 
enemy to evade the Treaty of Paris. 
Count Walewski, the friend of 
Russia, remains at the head of the 
French Foreign Office. The repre- 
sentative of the Czar is received 
with somewhat more than courtly 
smoothness on his arrival at Paris. 
It is idle to suppose that our free 
press would refrain from comment- 
ing on these things. We hope and 
believe that they mean nothing, and 
admit of satisfactory explanation ; 
but still they have an awkward ap- 
earance. If the displeasure of the 
<mperor of the French at the re- 
cent tone of English journalism 
arises from a keen sense of injury 
and wrong, we would respectfully 
remind him that the course of events 
will very soon afford him the oppor- 
tunity of practically refuting the 
grave charge of alienation from the 
policy and principles of the alliance. 
Public men in this country perfectl 
well understand their relations wit 
the press. If they are unfairly 
attacked, time always does them 
ample justice; knowing this, they 
never treat the criticisms on their 
public conduct in a hasty and cap- 
tious spirit. The press is no res- 
pecter of persons. The policy and 
character of foreign potentates are 
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as freely discussed as those of our 
own rulers; and the laws of this 
country afford the same protection 
to Louis Napoleon that they do to 
Lord Palmerston ; and they give no 
more. 

The parliamentary recess has been 
less enlivened than usual by the 
agitation of new or popular ques- 
tions. This interval is generally 
occupied by political speculators and 
crotchet-mongers, who avail them- 
selves of the suspension of the Legis- 
lature to work up the raw material 
of public opinion, or at least to at- 
tract attention to their theories. A 
social question, very interesting in- 
deed, but as old as society itself, has 
obtained the most prominent place. 
We allude to the associations which 
have been formed, and the various 
meetings which have taken place 
throughout the country, having for 
their objects the repression of crime 
and the regeneration of felons. 
Every man now assents to those re- 
laxations of the criminal code which 
the statesmen and judges of the last 
and the early part of the present 
century persuaded our fathers 
could not be effected with a due re- 
gard to the protection of life and 
property. But though the penalty 
of death proved to be no adequate 
protection for five shillings’ worth of 
property in our dwelling-houses, 
none but a Dogberry would be dis- 
posed to infer from that fact that the 
substitution for capital punishment 
of a month at the jnendubenl, would 
be likely to afford a more effectual 
safeguard against pilferers. We find, 
indeed, that, whatever may be the 
general state of our criminal law— 
whether characterized by severity 
or mildness, the average of crime is 
pretty much the same. Education 
at one end, and police at the other, 
are really the only agents which 
can diminish the number of offen- 
ders against the law. Children 
may indeed, one would fain hope, 
be curable in the first stage of crime; 
and so ‘ar, therefore, as the efforts 
of our philanthropists are directed 
towards the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, they should receive every 
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encouragement. But the conver- 
sion of hardened felons is, in 
our opinion, an utterly hopeless 
attempt. In an old and crowded 
country, where there is a competition 
for employment, a man who has 
been convicted of an offence against 
the laws, has not only not a fair 
chance, but hardly any chance at 
all, in the labour market. It is a 
question of the plainest and most 
practical character. Who would 
employ a thief fresh from jail, as 
long as he could get an honest man? 
An enthusiast, indeed, might give a 
preference to the felon who has ex- 
perienced the discipline of Colonel 
Jebb, but the great bulk of mankind 
would have no hesitation upon such 
a point. Indeed, if it were not de- 
termined by immediate practical 
considerations, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether it would be either just 
or politic to employ a repentant 
thief while an honest man wanted 
bread. The only market for our 
discharged felons is the one which 
formerly existed, where there was an 
urgent demand for labour, and no 
competition between rogues and 
honest men. We must return to 
transportation, if we can ; and if that 
is impracticable, we must discard all 
sentimental scruples, and vindicate 
those laws which must ever be in- 
dispensable for the maintenance of 
acivilized community, with firmness 
and decision. Mitigate your penal 
code as much as you will ; but what- 
ever amount of punishment you as- 
sign to a specific offence, let the 
judge appropriate the penalty, and 
let the convict suffer the full amount. 
We lay stress on the latter condition, 
because, in the sympathy which has 
sprung up of late for the criminal 
population, we see a tendency to 
depart from the principle of certainty 
in punishment, which has been al- 
ways held as essential to the effec- 
tual administration of the criminal 
law. 

There are some other topics on 
which we had intended to make a 
few remarks, but want of space 
compels us to defer them for the 
present. 
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